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TO THS 
RIGHT HONOURABLE 

WILLIAM ELLIOT. 

Me dear Sir, 

S some prefatory account of the materials, 
which compose this Second* posthumous 
Volume of the Works of Mr. Burke, and of the 
causes, which have prevented its earlier appearance^ 
will be expected from me, I hope I may be indulged 
in the inclination I feel to run over these matters 
in a Letter to you, rather than in a formal address 
to the Publick. 

Of the delay, that has intervened since the pub- 
lication of the former volume, I shall, first, say 
a few words. Having undertaken, in conjunction 
with the late Dr. Lawrence, to examine the manu- 
script papers of Mr. Burke, and to select and 
prepare for the press such of them as should be 
thought proper for publication, the difficulties at- 
tending our co-operation were soon experienced by 
us. The remoteness of our places of residence in 
summer, and our professional and other avocations 

* IX« and X« Volumes of the present Edition* 
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in winter, opposed perpetual obstacles to the pro- 
gress of our undertaking. 

Soon after the publication of the Fourth Volume 
I was rendered incapable of attending to any busi- 
ness by a severe and tedious illness. And it was 
not long after my recovery, before the health of 
our invaluable Friend began gradually to decline ; 
and soon became unequal to the increasing labours 
of h^s profession, and the discharge of his parlia- 

« 

mentary duties. At length we lost a Man, of 

r 

whom, as I shall have occasion to speak more par- 
ticularly in another part of this undertaking, I will 
now content myself with saying, that in my humble 

4 ' 

opinion he merited, and certainly obtained with 
those best acquainted with his extensive learning 
and information, a considerable rank amongst the 
eminent persons, who have adorned the age, in 
which we have lived, and of whose services the 
Publick have been deprived by a premature death. 

From these causes little progress had been made 
in our work, when I was deprived of my Coadjutor. 
But from that time you can testify of me, that I 
have not been idle. You can bear witness to the 
confused state, in which the materials, that com- 
pose the present volume, came into my hands^ 

The 



RIGHT HON. WILLIAM ELLIOT. Til 

The difficulty of reading many of the manuscripts, 
obscured by innumerable erasures, coirections, in- 
terlineations, and marginal insertions, would per- 
haps have been insuperable to any person less 
conversant in the manuscripts of Mr. Burke than 
myself. To this difficulty succeeded that of select- 
ing from several detached papers, written upon die 
siame subject, and the same topicks, such as Bp^ 
peared to contain the Author's last thoughts and 
emendations. 

When these difficulties were overcome, there still 
remained, in many instances, that of assigning its 
proper place to many detached members of the 
same piece, where no dfrect note of connexion had 
been made. These circumstances, whilst they Will 
lead the Reader not to expect in the cases, to which 
they apply, the finished productions of Mr. Burke, 
impcrsed upon me a task of great delicacy and 
difficulty, namely, that of deciding upon the pub- 
lication of any, and which of these unfinished 
pieces. I must here beg permission of you, and 
Lord Fitzwilliam, to inform the Publick, that in 
the execution of this part of my duty I requested 
and obtained your assistance. 
Our first care was to ascertain from such evidence; 

b 2 internal 
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internal and external^ as the manuscriptft tbem- 
6elves afforded, what pieces appeared to have been 
at any time intended by the Author for publica-* 
tion. Our next was, to select such, as thoug|i 
not originally intended for publication yet appeared 
to contain matter, that might contribute to the gra- 
tification and instruction of the/Publick. Our last 
object was to determine what degree of imperfeC'* 
don and incorrectness in papers of either of these 
classes ought, or ought not, to exclude them from 
a place in the present volume. Thb was, doubts 
less, the most nice and arduous part of our under* 
taking. The difficulty, however, was, in our minds^ 
greatly diminished by our conviction, that the re- 
putation of our Author stood far beyond the reach 
of injury from any injudicious conduct of ours in 
making this selection. On the other hand, we were 
desirous, that nothing should be withheld, from which 
the Publick might derive any possible benefit 

Nothing more is now necessary than that I 
should give a short account of the Writings, which 
compose the present Volume. 

I. Fourth Letter on a Regicide Peace. 
Some account has already been given of this 

Letter in the Advertisement to the Fourth Quarto 

Volume. 



tooBD tube isA mA Ibe miidik: of the (mk^ 67, b 
takcQ fron m saaKiKxipl^ ntoftriy to the con« 

dosioD, IomI recsmel Ibe Aathor s kst corrections : 
die snteeqncnt pnt^ to tfienuddleof the page 7t| 
is takeQ from some loose manuscriptSi th(it wei*^ 
dfictated by the Author, bat do not appear to havo 
been leTised by Iukd ; and though tliey, as well an 
what foUows to the conclusion, were evidently de- 
signed to make a part of this Latter^ tlie Editor 
alone is responsible for tlie order, in wbicli they are 
here placed. The last part, fix)m the middle of 
. the page 7 1 , had been printed as a part of the 
Letter, which was originally intended to be the 
third on Regicide Peace, as in the preface to the 
4th Volume has already been noticed. 

It was thought proper to communicate this 
Letter before its publication to Lord Auckland^ 
the Author of the Pamphlet so frequently alluded 
to in it His Lordship, in consequence of this 
communication, was pleased to put into my hwds 
a Letter, with which he had sent his Pamphlet 
to Mr. Burke at the time of its publication ; and 
Mr. Burke's Answer to that Letter. These pieces^ 
together with the Note, with which his Lordship 

b 3 transmitted 
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transmitted them to me, are prefixed to the Letter 
on Regicide Peace. 

II. Letter to the Empress of Russia. 

III. Letter to Sir Charles Bingham. 

IV. Letter to the Honourable Charles James 

Fox. 
Of these Letters it will be sufficient to remark, 
that they come under the second of those classes, 
into which, as I before observed, we divided the 
papers, that presented themselves to our con- 
sideration. 

V. Letter to the Marquis of Rockingham. 

VI. An Address to the King. 

VII. An Address to the British Colonists in 

North America. 
These pieces relate to a most important period 
in the present Reign ; and I hope no apology will 
be necessary for giving them to the Publick. 

VI IL Letter tothe Right Honourable Edmund 
?cri:y. 

IX. Letter to Thomas Burgh, Esq. 

X. Letter to John Mcrlott, Esq. 

The Rea<3er will find, in a Note oanexed to each 

of these Leljt^rs, an 9jC?oupjt of the occasions, on 

which 
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which tbey were written. The Letter toT. Bnr^. 
Esq. had fband its way into some of the periodic&l 
prints of the time in DuMin. 

XL Bdfectioiis on the approaching £xecu- 
tiaos. 
It may not, perhaps^ now be generally known^ 
that ilr. Burke was a marked object of the rioters 
in this cfi^racefbl cornmodoo^ from whose furv he 
narrowly escaped. The Reflections witt be found 
to cQQlBin maxims of the soundest judScistl policy^ 
and do equal honour to the head and heart of their 
iQustrioos writer. 

XIL Letter to the Ri^t Honourable Heni^ 
Dundas; with the Sketch of a N^gro 
Code. 

Mr. Burise, in the Letter to Mr« Dundas, has 
entered fully into his own views of the Slave Trade, 
and has thereby rendered any further explanation 
on that subject at present unnecessary. With re- 
spect to the Code itself, an unsuccessful attempt 
was made to procure the copy of it transmitted to 
Mr. Dundas. It was not t6 be found amongst his 
pkipers. The Editor has therefore been obliged to 
have rec^ourse to a rough draught of it in Mr, 

b 4 Burke*a 
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Burke's own hand-writing; from which he hopes 
he has succeeded in making a pretty correct tran- 
script of it, as well as in the attempt he has made 
to supply the marginal references alluded to in 
Mr, Burke's Letter to Mr. Dundas. 

XIIL Letter to the Chairman of the Bucking- 
hamshire Meeting. 

Of the occasion of this Letter an account is 
given in the Note subjoined to it. 

XIV. Tracts and Letters relative to the Laws 
against Popery in Ireland. 

These Pieces consist of, 

1 . An unfinished Tract on the Popery Laws. 

Of this Tract the Reader will find an account 
in the Note prefixed to it. 

2. A Letter to William Smith, Esq. Several 

copies of this Letter having got abroad, it 
was printed and published in Dublin without 
the permission of Mr. Burke, or of the 
Gentleman, to whom it was addressed. 

3. Second Letter to Sir Hercules Langrishe. 

This may be considered as supplementary 
to the first Letter, addressed to the same 

person 



pasoD in Jmaumx 1702, mtsidi iras pob* 
filled inlfaesd hjiIiii 

Letter to Rkiiud BoilLe, Esq. OfthtsLeuer 
it win be neoessuT to observe, dtttlbe 6tA 
put of it appears to have been annually 
addressed by Air. Barise to his sqq in Ibe 
maimer^ in wfaicfa it is now printed, but to 
have been left unfinished; after whose 
death he probably deagned to have given 
the substance of it, with additional obser- 
vations, to the PuUick in some othar fonn ; 
but never found leisure or incUoation to 
finish it 

A Letter on the Affairs of Ireland, written 
in the year 1797. The name of the per* 
son, to whom this Letter was addressed, 
does not appear on the manuscript ; nor 
has the Letter been found^ to which it was 
written as an answer. And as the gentle* 
man, whom he employed as an Amanucnsisi 
is not now living, no discovery of it can be 
made, unless this publication of the Letter 
should produce some information respecting 
it, that may enable us in a future volume 

to 
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years^ as it appears from an entry in the books of 
the late Mr. Dodsley, that eight sheets of it, which, 
contain the first seventy 'four pages of the present 
edition*, were printed in the year 1757. This is 
the only part, that has received the finishing stroke 
of the Author. In those, who are acquainted with 
the manner, in which Mr. Burke usually composed 
his graver literary works, and of which some ac- 
count is given in the advertisement prefixed to the 
Fourth Volume, this circumstance will excite a deep 
regret ; and whilst the Publick partakes with us in 
this feeling, it will doubtless be led to judge with 
candour and indulgence of a work left in this im- 
perfect and unfinished state by its Author. 

Before I conclude, it may not be improper to 
take this opportunity of acquainting the Publick 
with the progress, that has been made towards thc^ 
completion of this undertaking. The Sixth and 
Seventh Volumes, which will consist entirely of 
papers, that have a relation to . the affairs of the 
East-India Company, and to the impeachment of 
Mr. Hastings, are now in the press. The suspen- 
sion of the consideration of the affairs of the East- 
India Company in Parliament, till its next session, 
has made me very desirous to get the Sixth Volume 

* Quarto Edttioii* out 
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fmt u enir as posEible in ws ■csl utiDler. 11« 
niotfa and devaa^ R^ots cf liic Sefedt G 
miOeev appoiolBd 1» la^ udD ooBSideTBiion 
affiiirs «f tibc East Iiufia Ccanpaxnr ia die \ 
1783, mie wrideDby Mr. Baiie,azMliiiIlbe^fai 
in that Tolnme. Hxy cod^ub a iiiQ and compie- 
▼iear of tiie c o ajm ero e, levcni]^ dnl 
and genoal pdicy <iftiie Compainr; 
and win, tfaerefoie, be peculiaii j intaestbg at thb 
time to die PuUick. 

The Ej^ith auid last Volume aill oontain a nar- 
fative erf* the life of Mn Burke, which will be ac* 
companied with such parts of his fiuniliar cone- 
spondence, and other occasional productions, as 
shall be thou^it fit for publication. The materials 
relating to the early years of his life, alluded to in 
the advartisement to the Fourth Volume, have been 
lately recovered ; and the communication of such 
as may stiU remain in tiie possession of any private 
individuals is again most eamestiy requested. 

Unequal as I feel myself to the task, I shall, 
my dear friend, lose no time, nor spare any pains, 
in discharging the arduous duty, that has devolved 
upon me. You know the peculiar difficulties I 
labour under from the failure of my eye-sight ; and 

you may congratulate me upon the assistance, 

which 
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which I have now procured from my neighbour, 
the worthy Chaplain^ of Bromley College, who 
to the useful qualification of a most patient ama- 
nuensis adds that of a good scholar and intelligent 
critick. 

And now, adieu, 
My dear friend, 
and believe me over affectionately 
firooiley^Hotife, Yours, 

• Wr. RorKKN. 



• Tb« Rtveread J. J. Tidman, 
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LETTER from the Right Honourable the Lord 
Auckland, to the Lord JBishop of Rochesteb. 

Eden Farm, Kent, July i8tb, 1812. 

]M[y dear Lord, 

Mr. Burke's fourtli Letter to Lord Fitzwilliam 
is personally interesting to me : I have perused it 
with. a respectful attention* 

When^ I cooprni^unicated to Mr. Burke ip 1 795 
the printed work^ which he arraigns and discnssesi 
I was aware, that he would differ from me« 

Some light; is thrown on the transaction by my 
note, whjch gave rise to it, and by his answer, 
w.hich exhibits the admirable powers of his great 
and good mind, deeply suifering at the time under 
a domestick calamity. 

I have selected these two papers from my manu* 
script coUectipn, and now transmit them to your 
Lord3hip with a wish| that they may be annexed 
to the publication in question. 

I have the honour to be, 

My dear Lord, 
Your's most sincerely, 

Auckland. 

To the Rt. Rev. 
The L^ B' of Rochester. 
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LETTER from Lord Auckland to the Right 
Honourable Edmund Burk£* 

Eden Farm, Kent, Oct. 28th, 1795. 

My dear Sir, 

Though in the stormy ocean of the last twenty- 
three years we have seldom sailed on the same 
tack, there has been nothing hostile in our signals 
or manoeuvres ; and, on my part at least, there 
has been a cordial disposition towards friendly and 
respectful sentiments. Under that influence, I 
now send to you a small work, which exhibits my 
feir and full opinions on the arduous circumstances 
of the moment, ^^ as far as the cautions necessary 
** to be observed will permit me to go beyond 
" general ideas." 

Three or four of those friends, with whom I am 
most connected in publick and private life, are 
pleased to think, that the statement in question 
(which at first made part of a confidential paper) 
may do good : and accordingly a very large im- 
pression will be published to-day. I neither seek 
to avow the publication, nor do I wish to disavow 
it. I have no anxiety in that respect, but to con- 
tribute my mite to do service, at a moment when 
service is much wanted. 

I am, my dear Sir, 
most sincerely your's, 

Auckland. 
R^ H"* Edm* Burke. 
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I AX pafady sensMe of Hie xtf^ lM(f6XW^ 
tmmom ^on hsfe done hki k tnrakig uy pwrt of 
your alimioii Hmwds m dejected old imii^ Imrkd 
in the uilidiNiJtod |p«re of m ieeUe old iig^ lbiv 

getting and fttgotteti, ID mnobscuio «iM^ 
retrettL 

In this retread I liave nothing rdttiYe to thl« 
world to do, but to study all the tranquillity, that 
in the state of my mind I am capable rf% To that 
end I find it but too necessary to call to my aid mi 
oblivion of most of the circumstanceSi pleasant and 
unpleasant, of my life ; to think as little, and Indeed 
to know as little, as I can, of every thing, that il 
doing about me ; and above all, to divert my nitnd 
from all presagings and prognostications of what X 
must (if I let my speculations loose) considc^r an 
of absolute necessity to happen after my dMtb| 
and possibly even before it Your address to tho 
Publick, which you have been so good as to send to 
me, obliges me to break in upon that plan, and to 
look a little on what is behind, and very much on 
what is before, me. It creates in my mind a variety 
of thoughts, and all of them unpleasant 

It is true, my Lord, what you say^ tliat, tlirouifli 

VOL. IX. c ouf 
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our publick life, we have generally sailed on some- 
what different tacks. We have so, undoubtedly, 
and we should do so still, if I had continued longer 
to keep the sea. In that difference, you rightly 
observe, that I have always done justice to your 
skill and ability as a navigator, and to your good 
intentions towards the safety of the cargo, and of 
the ship's company. I cannot say now, that we 
are on different tacks. There would be no pro- 
priety in the metaphor. I can sail no longer. My 
vessel cannot be said to be even in port. She is 
wholly condemned and broken up. To have on 
idea of that vessel, you must call to mind what you 
have often seen on the Kentish road. Those planks 
of tough and hardy oak, that used for years to 
brave the bufiets of the Bay of Biscay, are now 
turned, with their warped grain, and empty trunnion- 
boles, into very wretclicd pales for the enclosure of 
a wretched farm-yard. 

The style of your pamphlet, and the eloquence 
find power of composition you display in it, are such 
as do great honour to your talents ; and in conveyr 
ing any other sentiments would give me very great 
pleasure. Perhaps I do not very perfectly com- 
prehend your purpose, and the drift of your argu- 
ments. If I do not — pray do not attribute my 
mistake to want of candour, but to want of sagacity. 
I confess your address to the Publick, together 
with other accompanying circumstances, has filled 
^ me 



icgpce ot ^rief and ilisflMy, which I 
■da^ to expresk If the plaa ol 
IwJi iM 'l i H ttnae reamBMsiftetl, pr^ oxcus^ my 

Dia aeadoptoi by the iwi^s^ CouocU^ 

^pmi people ot this kiogiiom^ ^a^a ^a 

mtbmbteiily it ^ill; nothiog caa b^ 
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the CBSBupBBSR but alter ami ifr^i^t^>te iruiu 
Id tbe Ifini^cy^ tD the Crowa^^ t)0 tb^ S<MX«$sk>«]S, 
to &e knyuitamz e^ tp the b&iepeswteiK^ |i> tti^ v^jT 



hapft^ iMtcfev^ pcKdxve^ decided^ 
iiihrii j^, «■£ freqKctty ikcfaur^ oiMfUon^ {row 
wiiick al Ifae events^ whkh have lately coa^^ to 
pass, so hr fimn tunung me^ have tendjed to oo^v 
finn bejond ttie poww of aheratioi^ even by your 
doqoeoce and anthcNnty. I fiod, my dai^r l^urdi 
that yoa think some persons, who «ire nut ^f^ti^fieU 
with the securities of a Jacobin pe»ce» to be persona 
of intemperate minds. I may be, and I fear I au), 
with you in that description : but pray, my Lord, 
recollect, that very few of the causas, wluch niako 
men intemperate, can operate upon me. Sanguine 
hopes, vehement desires, inordinate ambition, im- 
placable animosity, party attachments, or party In- 
terests; — all these with me have no existence. 
For myself, or for a family (alas ! I have none) 
I have nothing to hope or to fear in this world. I 
am attached by principle, inclination^ and ^atitude, 
to the King, and to the present Ministry, 

Perhaps 
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l^erhaps you may think, that my animosity to 
Opposition is the cause of my dissent, on seeing 
the politicks of Mr. Fox, (which, while I was in the 
world, I combated by every instrument, which God 
had put into my hands, and in every situation, in 
which I had taken part) so completely, if I at all 
understand you, adopted in your Lordship's book : 
but it was with pain I broke with that great man 
for ever in that cause— and I assure you, it is not 
without pain, that I differ with your Lordship dn 
the same principles. But it is of no concern, I 
am far below the region of those great and tem- 
pestuous passions. I feel nothing of the intem- 
perance of mind. It is rather sorrow and dejection 
than anger. 

Once more, my best thanks for your very polite 
attention, and do me the favour to believe me, with 
the most perfect sentiments of respect and regard, 

My dear Lord, 

Your Lordship's 
Most obedient and Immble Servant, 

Epm. Burke. 



Besconsfield, Oct 30th, 17(^5. 
Friday Evening. 
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T All mm jmt, znat tne liesi m«^ ei ^Bsobssh^ 
A «Mr «>^>;ttf« -^x^cja niose, tim cmtnii tiie 

» not sc«H«*bit M die my 

obfediaBs; tte£csi,tfaaftkfaappeDS^ asindiepiip- 
pet-sfaov, ooe aan speaks far jJl tiie pei^oiufges. 
Ad uw laraJ antionMly of tooe is in a mmpa 
uoaiFoidableL The cdier and moK serious ot^ee*> 
tion is, that as die anthor (if oot an absolute seep* 
tick) most have some opinion of his own to enforce 
he will be oootioaally tempted to enervate the ai^ 
guments be pnt^ into the mouth of hb adversaiy, 
or to place them in a pcmit of view most commo* 
dioos for their refutation. There is^ however, a sort 
of dialogue not quite so liable to these objections) 
because it approaches more nearly to truth and na* 
ture : it is called controversy. Here the parties 
speak for themselves. If the writer, who attacks 
another's notions, does not deal fairly with his 
adversary, the diligent reader has it always in his 
Vol. IX. ^ B power, 
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power, by resorting to the work examined, to do jus- 
tice to the original autlior and to. himself. For tbb 
reason you will not blame me, if, in my discussion of 
the merits of a Regicide Peace, I do not choose 
to tfust to my own statements, but to bring forward 
along with them the arguments of the advocates for 
that measure. If I choose puny adversaries, writers 
of no estimation or authority, then you will justly 
blame me. I might as well bring in at once a fic- 
titious speaker, and thus fall into all the incon* 
veniences of an imaginary dialogue. This I shall 
avoid ; and I shall take no notice of any author, 
who, my friends in town do not tell me, is in esti- 
mation with those, whose opinions he supports. 

A Piece has been sent to me, called, ^' Retharks 
•' on the apparent Circumstances of the War in the 
^ fourth week of October 1 795," with a French 
motto. Que faire encore une fm dam une telle 
nuit ? — Attefidre le jour. The very title seemed 
to me striking and peculiar, and to announce some* 
thing uncommon. In the time I have lived to, I 
always seem to walk on enchanted ground. Every 
thing is new, and, according to the fashionable 
phrase, revolutionary. In former days authors 
valued themselves upon the maturity and fulness 
of their deliberations. Accordingly they predicted 
(perhaps with more arrogance than reason) an eter- 
nal duration to their works. The quite contrary is 
our present fashion. Writers value themselves 

now 
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now on the instability of their opinions and the 
transitory life of their productions. On this kind 
of credit the modem institutors open their schools. 
They write for youth, and it is sufficient if the in- 
struction ^* lasts as long as a pi^sent lore^ — or as 
^' the painted silks and cottcmsof the season.'* 

The doctrines in this work are applied, for their 
standard, with great exiactness to the shortest pos- 
sible periods both of conception and duration. The 
title is '^ Some Remarks on the Apparent circum- 
** stances of the War in the fourth JVetk of Odobe^' 
*' ' 795-'* The time is critically chosen. A month 
or so earlier would have made it the anniversary of 
a bloody Parisian September, wlien the French 
massacre one another. A day or two later would 
have carried it into a London No vfsmber, the gloomy 
month, in which it is said by a pleasant author, that 
EngiiiAmen hang and drown themselves. In truth, 
this work has a tendency to alarm us with symptoms 
of publick suicide. However, there is one comfort 
to be taken even from the gloomy time of year. It 
is a rotting season. If what is brought to market 
is not good, it is not likely to keep long. Even 
buildings run up in haste with untempered mortar 
in that humid weather, if they are ill-contrivcd te- 
nements, do not threaten long to encumber the earth. 
The Author tells us (and I believe he is the very 
firstauthor) that ever told such a thing to his readers) 
"^ that the efriirt fubrick of his speculations nngbt 
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^' be overset by unforeseen vicissitudes ;'' and what 
is far more extraordmary, '' that even the whole 
'' consideration might be varied whilst he was zvrit" 
" ing those pages.'' Truly, in my poor judgment, 
this circumstance formed a very substantial motive 
for his not publishing those ill-considered consider- 
ations at all. He ought to have followed the good 
advice of his motto ; Que faire encore dans une telle 
nuit ? Attendre le jour. He ought to have waited 
till he had got a little more daylight on this subject. 
Night itself is hardly darker than the fogs of that 
time. 

Finding the last week in October so particularly 
referred to, and not perceiving any particular event 
relative to the War, which happened on any of the 
days in that weeic, I thought it possible, that they 
were marked by some astrological superstition, to 
which the greatest politicians have been subject. I 
therefore had recourse to my Rider's Almanack. 
There I found indeed something, that characterized 
the work, and that gave directions concerning the 
sudden political and natural variations, and for 
eschewing the maladies, that are most prevalent in 
that aguish intermittent season, '^ the last week of 
" October." On that week the sagacious astrologer, 
Rider, in his note on the third column of the calen- 
dar side, teaches us to expect " variable and cold 
" weather ;" but instead of encouraging us to trust 
ourselves to the haze and mist and doubtful lights of 

that 
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that changeable week, on the answerable part of the 
opposite page, he gives us a salutary caution (indeed 
it is very nearly in the words of the author's motto) : 
Avoid (says he) being out late at nighty -and in 
y^^y ^^^'^^9^^ ^ cold now caught may last the 
^' tohole mnterJ' ^ This ingenious author, who dis- 
dained the prudence of the. almanack, walked out 
in the very fog he complains of, and has led us to a 
very unseasonable airing at that time. Whilst this 
noble writer, by the vigour of an excellent consti- 
tution, formed for the violent changes he prognosti- 
cates, may shake off the importunate rheum and ma-* 
lignant influenza of this disagreeable week, a whole 
Parliament may go on spitting and snivelling, and 
wheezing and coughing, during a whole session. All 
this from Ibtening to variable, hebdomedal politi- 
cians, who run away from their opinions without 
giving us a month's warning ; and for not listening 
'to the wise and friendly admonitions of Dr. Car- 
danus Rider, who never apprehends he may change 
his opinions before his pen is out of his hand, but 
always enables us to lay in, at least, a year's stock 
of useful information. 

At first I took comfqrt. I said to myself, that if 
I should, as I fear I must, oppose the doctrines of 

* Here I have Men into an unintentional mistake. Rider'g 
Almanack for 1794 lay before me ; and, in truth, .1 then had 
no other. For variety that sage astrologer has made sofne small 
changes on the weather side of 1795 ; but the caution is the 
S8m6 on the opposite page of instructiim. 

B 3 the 
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the last week of October ^ it is probable, that, by this 
time, they are no longer those of the eminent writer, 
to whom they are attributed. He ffven us hopes^ 
that long before this he may have embraced the di- 
rect contrary sentiments. If I am found in a con- 
flict with those of the last week of October, I may 
be in full agreement with those of the last week in 
December, or the first week in January 1 796. But 
a second edition, and a French translation (for the 
benefit, I must suppose, of the new Regicide Di- 
rectory) have let down a little of these flattering 
hopes. We and *the Directory know, that the au- 
thor^ whatever changes his works seemed made to 
indicate, like a weather-cock grown rusty, remains 
just where he was in the last week of last October. 
It is true, that his protest against binding him to 
his opinions, and his reservation of a right to what* 
ever opinions he pleases, remain in their full force. 
This variability is pleaaant, and shows a fertility of 
fancy; 

Qaalifl in flsthereo feltx Vertumnut Olympo 
Mille habet omatus, mille decenter habet. 

Yet, doing all justice to the sportive variability 
of these weekly, daily, or hourly speculators, shall 
I be pardoned, if I attempt a word on the part of 
us simple country folk ? It is hot good for us^ how- 
ever it may be so for great statesmen, that we 
should be treated with variable politicks. I con* 
sider different rektions as prascribing a different 

conduct* 
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conduct I allow, that, in transactions with an 
enemy, a Minister may, and often must, vary his 
demands with the day, possibly with the hour* 
With an enemy, a fixed plan, variable arrange* 
ment& This is the rule the nature of the transac* 
tion prescribes. But all this belongs to treaty* All 
these shifdngs and changes are a sort of secret 
amongst the parties, till a definite setdement is 
brought about Such is the spirit of the proceed- 
ings id the doubtful and transitory state of things 
between enmity and friendship. In this change 
the subjects of the transformation are by nature 
carefully wrapt up in their coccoons. The g^y or* 
nament of summer is not seemly in his aurelia state* 
This mutability is allowed to a foreign negotiator ; 
but when a great politician condescends publickly 
to instruct his own countrymen on a matter, which 
may fix their fate for ever, hia opinions ought not 
to be diurnal, or even weekly. These ephemerides 
of politicks are not made for our slow and coarse 
understandings. Our appetite demands a pi^ce of 
resistance. We require som^ food, that will stick 
to the ribs. We call for sentiments, to which we 
can attach ourselves ; sentiments, in which we can 
take an interest; sentiments, on which we can 
warm, on which we can ground some confidence in 
ourselves or in others. We do not want a largess 
of inconstancy. Poor souls, we have enough of 
that sort of poverty at home. There is a difiierenoe 

B 4 too 
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too between deliberation and doctrine : a man ought 
to be decided in his opinions before he attempts to 
teach. His fugitive lights may serve himself in 
some unknown region, but they can not free us from 
the effects of the errour, into whicii we have been 
betrayed. His active Will -o'- the -Wisp may be 
gone nobody can guess where, whilst he leaves uc 
bemired and benighted in the bog. 

Having premised these few reflections upon this 
new mode of teaching a lesson, which whilst the 
scholar is getting by heart the master forgets, I 
eome to the lesson itself. On the fullest'cojisiddb^' 
tion of it, I am utterly inea^pablf^ (it "s&yitig wKh 
any great certainty what it is, in'ihe detail/ thattiie 
author means to affirm or deny, to dissuade or re- 
commend. His march is mostly oblique, and his 
doctrine rather in the way of insinuation than of 
dogmatick assertion. It is not only fugitive in its 
duration, but is slippery in the extreme, whilst it 
lasts. Examining it part by part; it seems almost 
every where to contradict itself ; and the author, 
who claims the privilege of varying his opinions, 
has exercised this privilege in every section of his 
remarks. For this reason, amongst others, I follow 
tlie advice, which the able writer gives in his last 
page, which is ^^ to consider the impression of what 
*^ he has urged, taken from the whole j and. not from 
^^ detached paragraphs/' That caution was not 
absolutely necessary. I should think it unfair to 

the 
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the author and to myself, to have proceedtiid other- 
\¥is6. This author's whoUy however, like every 
other whole, can not be so well comprehended with* 
out some reference to the parts ; but they shall be 
again referred to the whole. Without this latter 
attention, several of the passages would certainly 
remain covered with an impenetrable and truly 
oracular obscurity. 

The great general pervading purpose of tlie whole 
pamphlet is to recorlcile us to peace "with the pre- 
sent usurpation in France. In this general drift of 
the autlior I can hardly be mistaken. The other 
purposes; less general, and subservient to the pre<- 
ceding scheme, are to show, first, that the time of 
the Remarks was the favourable time for making 
that peace upon pur side ; jsecondly, that on the 
enemy's side their disposition towards the accept- 
ance of such terms, as he is pleased to offer, was 
rationally to be. expected ; the third purpose was to 
make some sort of disclosure of the terms, which, 
if the Regicides axe pleased to grant them, this 
nation ought to be contented to accq^t : these form 
the basis of the negotiation, which the author, 
whoever he is, proposes to open. 

Before I consider these Remarks along with the 
other reas<Hiings, which I hear on the same subject, 
I beg leave to recall to your mind the observation 
I made early in our correspondence, and which 
ought to attend us quite* through the discussion of 

this 
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thia proposed peace, amity, or fraternity, or what-* 
ever you may call it ; that is, tbe real quality and 
character of tbe party you have to deal with. Thk, 
I find, as a thing of no importance, has every where 
escaped the author of the October Remarks. That 
hostile power, to the period of the fourth week in 
that month, has been ever called and owMdered as 
an usurpation. In that week, for the first time, it 
changed its name of an usurped power, and took 
the simple name of France. The word France is 
slipped in just as if the government stood exactly as 
before that revolution, which has astonished, ter- 
rified, and almost overpowered Europe* ^^ France," 
says the author, ** will do this ;'' ^' it is the interest 
'^ of France ;" ^ the returning honour and gene- 
" rosity of France," &c. &c. always merely France ; 
just as if we were in a common political war 
with an old recognized member of the common- 
wealth of Christian Europe ; and as if our dispute 
had turned upon a mere matter of territorial or com- 
mercial controversy, which a peace might settle by 
the imposition or the taking ofi* a duty, with the 
gain or the loss of a remote island, or a frontier 
town or two, on the one side or the other. This 
shifting od persons could not be done without the 
hocus-pocus of abstraction. We have been in a 
grievous errour ; we thought, that we had been at war 
with rebeis against the lawful government, but that 
we were firiends and allies of what is properly France ; 

friends 



firiends and allies to tlie X^ffl body politick of France. 
But by sliglil o£ hand the Jacobins are clean va« 
nished, and it is France we have got under our cup. 
Bfesanip on his sod, that first invented sleep, said 
Don Sancho Pancha the wise ! All those blessings, 
and ten thousand times more, on hitn, who found 
out abstraction, personification, and impersonals. 
In certain cases they are the first of all soporiiicks. 
Tenibly alarmed we should be if things were pro- 
posed to us in the concrete ; and if fraternity was 
held out to us with the individuals, who compose 
this France, by their proper names and descriptions : 
if we were told^ that it was very proper to enter into 
the closest bonds of amity and good correspon* 
dence with the devout, pacifick, and tender-hearted 
Syeyes, with the all-accomplished Rewbel, with the 
humane guillotinists of Bourdeaux, Tallien and 
Isabeau ; with the meek butcher Legendre, and with 
'^ the returned humanity and generosity '* (that bad 
been only on a visit abroad) of the virtuous regicide 
brewer Santerre. This would seem at the outset a 
very strange scheme of amity and concord ;— nayi 
though we had held out to us, as an additional 
douceur, an assurance of the cordial fraternal em- 
brace of our pbus and patriotick countryman Tho- 
mas Paine. But plain truth would here be shocking 
and absurd; therefore comes in abitractkm and 
peiBonification. ^' Make your peace with France.'* 
That word Frmcr aoonds quite as well as any other; 

and 



ami it conveyg no id<?a but that of a very plea^nt 
countfy, and very ho»pitable inhabitants. Nothing 
abminl and shocking in amity and good corrtnpmk- 
donee with France. Permit me to lay, that I am 
not yet well acquainted with thii4 new-coined France, 
and without a careful aiMiy I am not willing to re- 
ceive it in currency in place of the old Louis (ror« 

Having therefore slipped the persons, with whom 
we are to treaty out of view, we are next t0 be satis- 
(w6, that the French Revolution, which this peace 
is to fix and consolidate, ought to give us no just 
cause of apprehension, lliougb he labours this 
point, yet he confesses a fact, (indexed he could not 
conceal it) which renders all his labours utterly 
fruitless. He confesses, that the Regicide means to 
'dictate a pacification, and that this pacification, ac- 
cording to their decree passed but a very few days 
before his publication appeared, is to '^ unite to 
^' ttieir Empire, either in possession or dependence, 
** new barriers, many frontier places of strength, a 
^* large sea-coast, and many sea-ports i ^ he ought 
to have stated it, that they would annex to their ter- 
ritory a country about a third as large as France, 
and much more than half as rich ; and in a situation 
the most important for command, that it would Iw 
possible for her any where to possess. * 

To removie this terrour, (even if the Regicides 
should carry their point) and to give us perfect re- 
pose with regard to their Empire ^ whatever they 

may 
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may acquire, or whomsoever tbej nii^dcilim', Le 
raises a doubt '^ whether France will not be adoed 
'^ by reiaming these conquests, and whether 2he 
'' will not wholly lose that pftqiondeiance, which she 
'' has helfl in the scale of Eoropean Powen, and 
^' will not eventually be destroyed by the edect of 
*^ her present successes, or, at least, whedBer, so far 
'' as thepoliiicalinieresis cf England anamctrmed, 
^' she [France] will remain an otject of tftamdljifla- 
" lousy and alarm as she was under ihe reign tfa 
«' Monarch."* Here indeed is a panigra|ih fuD of 
meaning ! It g^ves matter for meditation almost in 
every word of it. The secret of the pacifick poll* 
ticians b out This Republick at all hazards b to 
be maintained. It b to be confined within some 
bounds if we can ; if not, with every pauible acquis 
sition of power, it b still to be cherished and sup* 
ported. It b the return of the Monarchy we are 
to dread, and therefore we ou^ to pray iar the 
permanence of the Re^cide authority. Estaper- 
petua b the devout ejacolatioo cf our Fra PacAo ior 
the Republick one and indivinble. It was the Mo* 
narchy, that rendered France daoganma — Reffode 
neuttalizes all the acrimony of that power^and ren- 
ders it safe and sodaL The Octob^ speralator b 
of opinion, that Monarchy b of so pobonous a 
quality, that a moderate territorial powo" b fiir more 
daqgerous to its neighbours undo* that abominaUe 

regimen than the gineatest Empire in the hands of a 

Republick. 
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Republick. This ii JacobintBm sublimed and exalted 
into most pure and perfect essence. It is a doctrine^ 
I admity made to allure and captivate, if any thing 
in the world can, the Jacobin directory, to mollify 
the ferocity of Regicide, and to persuade those 
patriotick Hangmen, after their reiterated oaths for 
our extirpation, to admit this well-humbled nation 
to the fraternal embrace. I do not wonder, that this 
tub of October has been racked off into a French 
cask. It mUst make its fortune at Paris. That 
translation seems the ' language the most suited 
to these sentiments. Our author tells the French 
Jacobins, that the political interests of Great Britain 
are in perfect unison with the principles of their go* 
vernment; ttiat they may take and keep the keys 
of the civilized world, for they arc safe in their un- 
ambitious and faithful custody. We say to them,—* 
we may, indeed, wish you to be a little less mur- 
derous, wicked, and atheistical, for the sake of morals : 
We may think it were better you were less new- 
fangled in your speech, for the sake of grammar : 
but, as politicians^ provided you keep clear of Mo« 
narchy, all our fears, alarms and jealousies, are at 
an end : at least they sink into nothing in comparnon 
of our dread of your detestable Royalty. A flatterer 
of Cardinal Mazarin said, when that Minister had 
Just settled the match between tlie }^oang Louis thcr 
XlVth andadaughter of Spain, that this alliance had 
the effect of Faith^ and bad removed Mountains ; 

— that 
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— that tiie Pyrenees were levelled by tliat mar- 
riage. Yoq may now compltmeDt Rewbel ia the 
same spirit on the miracles of Regicide, and tell 
him, that the guillotine of Louis the XVIth had 
consummated a marriage betM'een Great Britain and 
France, which dried up the Channel, and restored 
the two countries to the umty, which, it is said, tiiey 
had before the unnatural rage of seas and earth* 
quakes had broke off their happy junction. It 
will be a fine subject for the poets, who are to pro*- 
phesy the blessings of this peace. 

I am now convinced, that the Remarks of the 
last week of October cannot come from the author, 
to whom they are given ; they are such a direct 
contradiction to the style of manly indignation, 
with which he spoke of those miscreants and mur- 
derers in his excellent Memorial, to the States of 
Holland — to that very State, which the author, who 
presumes to personate him, does not find it contrary 
to the political interests of England to leave in tlie 
hands of these veiy miscreants, against whom on the 
part of England he took so much pains to animate 
their Repablick. This cannot be; and, if this argu- 
ment wanted any thing to give it new force, it is 
strengthened by an additional reason, that is irre* 
sistibte* Ktiowing that Noble person, as well as my- 
self, to be under very greatobligations to the Crown, 
I am confident he would not so very directly 
conti*adict, even in the paroxysm of his zeal against 

monarchy, 
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monarchy^ the declarations made in the name and 
with the ftiUest approbation of our Sovereign, his 
Master, and our common benefactor. In those 
declarations you will see, that the King, instead of 
being sensible of greater alarm and jealousy from a 
neighbouring crowned head than from these Re- 
gicides, attributes all the dangers of Europe to the 
latter. Let this writer hear the description given in 
the Royal Declaration of the scheme of power of 
these Miscreants, bjs '' a System destructive of aU 
" publick order ; maintained by proscriptions y exiles, 
^* and confiscations mthout number; hy arbitrary 
" imprisonments ; by massacres, which cannot be re- 
'' mendfered without .horrour ; and at length by the 
*' execrable murder of a Just and beneficent Sove- 
" reign^ and of the illustrious princess, who mth an 
" unshaken firmness has shared all the misfortunes, 
" of her Royal consort, his protracted sufferings, 
" ^his cruel captivity, and his ignominious deaths'' 
After thus describing, with an eloquence and energy 
equalled only by its truth, the means, by. which this 
usurped power had been acquired and maintained, 
that government is characterized with equal force. 
His Majesty, far from thinking Monarchy in France 
to. be a greater object of jealousy than the Regicide 
usurpation, calls upon the French to rerestablish 
^^ a monarchical government'" for the purpose of 
shaking off '^ the yoke of a sanguinary anarchy i 
Wqf that anarchy, which has broken the most 

" sacred 
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*' sacred bands of Society, dissohed all the relatimu 
qfcivitlife, violated every right, confounded evtry 
duty; which tises the name of liberty to exercise 
** the most cruel tyranny, to apmihitate all property, 
** to seize on all possessions ; which founds its power 
*' ofi the pretended consent of the people, and itself 
" carries Jire and sword through ertensive provinces 
*' Jin* having demanded their laws, their religion 
** and their rightful Sacereign.** 

^' That strain I heard was of an higlier mood/' 
That declaradon of our Sovereigo was worthy of 
his Throne. It is in a style, which neither the pen 
of the writer of October, nor such a poor crow«<iuill 
as n)ine, can ever hope to equal. I am happy to 
enrich my letter with this fragment of nervous and 
manly eloquence, which, if it had not emanated from 
the awful authority of a throne, if it were not re< 
corded amongst the most valuable monum^mts of 
history, and consecrated in the archives of States, 
would be worthy, as a private composition, to live 
for ever in the memory of men. 

In those admirable pieces does his Iklajesty disr 
cover tills new opinion of his political security in 
having the chair of the Scomer, that is, the disci- 
pline of Atlieism, and the block of Regicide, set up 
i>y his side, elevated on the same platform, and 
shouldering, with the vile image of their grim and 
bloody idol, the inviolable majesty of his throne ? 
The sentiments of these declarations are the very 
vojL. IX. C reverse; 
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xevevBe : they could not be other. Speaking of 
the spirit, of that usurpation, the Royal manifesto 
liescribes, with perfect truUi, its internal tyranny to 
have been established as the very meatas of shaking 
the security of all other States ; as " disposing arbi^ 
^* trarily of the property and blood of the inhabitants 
" of France, in order to disturb the tra^ffuiUity of 
^^ other nations J and to render all Europe the theatre 
^^ of the same crimes and the same misfortunes'' It 
was but a natural inference from this feet, that the 
Royal manifesto does not at all rest the justification 
t)f this war on common principles : '^ That it was not 
" oniy to defend his own rights^ arnl those of his Al* 
^' lies" — but •• that aU the dearest interests of his 
'*' pe&ple imposed upon him a Duty stiU more impor- 
** tamt — that of exerting his efforts for thepreser- 
^^ vation of civil society itself as happily established 
^' among the nations of Europe.^' On that ground, the 
protection offered is to those, w1k>, by ^' declaring 
\^f for a Monarchical government ^ shall shake oif the 
" yoke of a sanguinary Anarchy. "-~It is forthatpur- 
|)6se the Declaration calls on them to join the 
standard of an " hereditary Monarchy ;" declaring, 
that the safely and peace of this Kingdom and the 
powers of Europe ^' materially depend upon the 
^' re-establishment of orde?' in FraJice" His Ma- 
' jesty does not hesitate to declare, that *^ the re'^uta- 
^' bUshment of Monarchy in the person of Louis the 
** yjthy and thelamfM heirs (fhiscrown^ (^fpearA to 

*«* hi^n 
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*^ him [his Majesty] the bat mode of acamipliitung 
*' these just and sabttary views.'' 

This is what his Msgesty does not hesitate tode* 
dare relative to the political safety and peace of bis 
Kingdom and of Europe, and with regard to France 
under her ancient hereditary Monarchy in the 
course and order of legal succession; — hot in 
comes a gentleman in the fag end of October, 
dripping with the fog^ of that humid and umertain 
season, and does not hesitate ip diameter to con- 
tradict this wise and just Royal declaration ; and 
stoutly, on his part, to make a counter-declaration, 
that France, so fieur as the political interests of Eng- 
land are concerned, will not remain, under thb 
despotism of Regicide, and with the tetter part of 
Europe in her hands, so much an object of jealousy 
and alarmj as she was under the reign of a Monarch. 
When I hear the Master and reason on one' side, 
and the Servant and his single and' unsupported 
assertion on the other, my part is taken. 

This is what the Octoberist says of the political 
interests of England, which it looks as if he cotoh 
pletely disconnected with those of all otiier nations. 
But not quite so ; he just allows it possible (with an 
** at least") that the other powers may not find it 
quite their interest, that their territories should be 
conquered, and their subjects tyrannized over by 
the Regicides. No fewer than ten Sovereign Prihdes 
had| some the whole, all a very considerisible part 

c 2 pf 
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of their dominioiw under the yoke of that dreadful 
faction. Amongst thcftc was to be reckoned the 
first Ucpublick in the world, ond the closest Ally 
of this Kingdom, which, under the insulting name 
of an independency, is under her iron yoke ; and, 
as long as a faction averse to the old goveromeut 
is suft'cred there to domineer, cannot be otherwise. 
I say nothing of the Austrian Netherlands, countries 
of a vast extent, and amongst the most fertile and 
populous of Europe ; and, with regard to us, most 
critically situate<l. The rest will readily occur to 

you. 

But if there are yctexistingany people, like roe, old 
fashioned enough to consider, that we have an im« 
portant part of our very existence beyond our limits, 
and who therefore stretch their thoughu beyond 
the Pomcerium of England, for them too he has a 
comfort, which will remove all their jealousies and 
alarms about the extent of the Empire of Hegicide. 
** ThcMc conqu('8tfi eventually will be the cause of her 
** dcHtfvciion'' So that they, who hate tlic cause of 
usurpation, and dread the power of Trance under 
any form, are to wish her to be a conqueror, in or- 
der to accelerate her ruin. A little more conquett 
would be still better. Will he tell us what dose cf 
dominion is to be ttie quantum suffidt for her de- 
struction, for she seems very voracious of the food 
of her distemper ? To be sure she is ready to perish 
with repletion ; she has a Baulimia, and hardly has 

bolted 
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bolted down one State, than she calls for two or 
three more. There is a good deal of wit in all this y 
but it seems to me (with all respect to the Author) 
to be carrying the joke a great deal too far. I cat)- 
not yet think, that the armies of the Allies were of 
this way of thinking ; and that, when they evacuated 
all these countries, it was a stratagem of war to 
decoy Fmnce into ruin — or that, if in a Treaty we 
should surrender them for ever into the hands of 
the usurpation (the lease, the author supposes), it is 
a master<stroke of policy to effect the destruction 
of a formidable rival, and to render her no longer 
an object of jealousy and alarm. This, I assure the 
Author, will infinitely fecilitate the Treaty. The 
usurpers will catch at thid bait, without minding the 
hook, which this crafty angler for the jacobin gud- 
geons of the New Directory has so dexterously 
placed under it. 

Every symptom of the exacerbation of the pub- 
lick malady is, with him, (as with the Doctor in Mo- 
liere) a happy progqostick of recovery. Flanders 
gone— Tw* Mieus. Holland subdued— charming .1 
Spain beaten, and all the hither Germany conquered. 
Bravo ! Better and better still ! But they will re- 
tain all their conquests on a Treaty ! Best of all ! 
What adelightfMl thing it is to have agay physician, 
who sees all things^ as the French express it, Couleur 
de Rose ! What an escape we have Imd, that we and 
our Allies were not the Conquerora. By these 

c 3 conquests 
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conqtrefttd, previous to her utter destruction, slie i» 
" wholly to lose that preponderance, which she hdd 
" in the scale of the European powers." Bless me ! , 
this new system of France, after changing all otl^et- 
laws, reverses the law of gravitation. I3y throwiifg 
in weight after weight, her scale rises ; and will, by 
and by, kick the beam. Certainly there is one sense, 
in which she loses her preponderance : that is, she 
is no longer preponderant against the countries she 
has conquered. They are part of herself. But I 
beg the Author to keep his eyes fixed on the scales 
for k moment longer, and then to tfell me, in down- 
right earnest, wliether he sees hitherto any signs of 
her losing piieponderai^ce by an augmentation of 
^eij^tatid power. Has shte lost her preponderance 
ovrt* Spain, by het influence in Spain ? Ar6 there 
aiiy sdgns, that the conquest of Savoy and Nice 
begins to lessen her preponderance over Switzerland 
ahd the ItttHatt iStates— ^or, Uhlat ttie Canton of Bertie, 
Oenda and T*^eahy, fbr exatnplte, have taken arms 
against her, or, that Sardinia is mfke adverse tiitai 
^*er to a ti^eacheivyAs pafeirtcation ? Was \t m the last 
i^etek oif October, that the Gertwan States showed, 
that jacobin France waB loiing her prtponderance P 
bid tihe Kihgof Ph*sia, ^hen he delivfei-ed into her 
. safe ^tustody bis IWrftdrtes ten Wife side of the Rhinfe, 
maft*fe!ft any tbkfenS of his opmic* df her loss of 
prepbriderafnce ? Look di\ Sweden and oh Denmark : 
h hdr (irispondiemnce \tfy visible Hherc ? 

It 
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It 19 true^ that in a course of ages Empires have 
fnUen, aQjd, in the opinion of some, not in mine, hy, 
their own weight. Soq^etimes they have been un« 
questionalily ejaabarrassed in their movements by 
itiQ dksfOfiiftled situation of their dominions, SucU 
was the ca^e of the eppire of Charles the 5th and 
of his sucqeasQpr. It raig^t be so of others. But so 
cpiapaet a body of empire— so fitted in all the part» 
for mutual support — with a frontier by nature and 
art so impeuQtrai^ ; with such facility of brejaJkiif g 
out, witb,kredistible force, from every quarter, wfuj 
newr smn in, such an extent of territory from th^ 
begaaning of tima, a^ip that eippire, which the Jaco- 
bins posseaacfd 10^ Odtober 1 795^, and whidi Boissy 
d- Angola, in bis lUport, settled as the Law for jBi;- 
ropa^ «nd the Dominion asagnecll by Nature fbf. ^ 
Aep«iUic]^ o£ Bf^^tde. Sut this Empire i^ tp be hje]r 
rain, wd to take away all al^rm a^ Jealousy o;^ 
tbe pant oS Engkpd, md to d«§troy her p^^poa- 
deiance owr the miaerf^blQ r^q^P? of JE^opp. 

These are choiee ape^ulatiopsi. with^ ^^^cl> th^ 
A«lfaor aorasea himselfi ai^i^.l^m tp d^y^rt u^, ip^ 
the hlpckfirt houraof the. di3i^ay<^dfff«9^ and C9}ftf9^JF 
of j^. GiirUized; nfttiona. Tb§y ksy» ^Ul QRe i?^^ 
that theyjaffedir^GAly contrMy t<^ tto §ftni»QP IffR^ 
and ooanBOH. fed^g. of ssmkindi . If I kw^k^t pne 
hour t«t livc^ I i^ouid eaxplasfi it in ^tmry^qg M^ 
wnaldicd system, and die wifh. my^im^ili i»]i hm^ 
t0 mark out tke dffan(6iLooynfq>iiaHC«: of ftf^WQg 

c 4 <^ 
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an arrangement of Empire dictated by the despotism 
of Regicide to my own Country, and to the lawful 
Sovereigtw of the Christian World. 

I trust I shaU hardly he told, in palliation of this 
shameful system of politicks, that the Author ex- 
presses his sentiments only as doubts. In such 
things it may be truly said, that "once to doubt is 
" once to be resolved.'' It would be a strange rea- 
son for wasting the treasures and shedding the Mood 
of our country, to prevent arrangements on tlie part 
of another power, of which we were doubtful, whe- 
ther they might not be even to our advantage, and 
render our neighbour less, than before, the object 
of our jealousy and alarm. In this doubt ihqre is 
much decision. No nation would consent to carry 
on a war of scepticism. But the fact is, this ex- 
pression of doubt is only a mode of putting an 
opinion, wlien it is not the drift of the Author to 
overturn the doubt. Otherwise, the doubt is qever 
stated as the Author's own, nor left, as here it is, 
unanswered. Indeed, the mode of stating the most 
decided opinions in the form of questions is so little 
uncommon, particularly since the excellent queries 
of the excellent Berkeley, that it became for a good 
while a fashionable mode of composition. 

Here then the Author of the 4th week of Octo^ 
ber is ready for the worst, and would strike the 
bargain of peace on these conditions. I ni^ust leave 
it to you and to crery considerate man ' to reflect 

upon 



upon the rflrn of tuir n» fC iiniMiH nliiM r 
present or fotofe, mmd miuemtr m-vjmmL m: ^fummu^ 
(if this book was ri—ygit km ^sut Jtmg. ^amtntiTr 
that hsnmimiiy mtaic^BKLi^ «ri#i«ici;4at jinoi^ 
must not nalunllT pr^i. :,ueaL ^\ i#t i^STtr^aarM intL 
us in the fratciakT wicD lk!0aM:. jKrt. iui» sifC 1IU** 
strip us of aoj deMj arTfttngr je yfrtsmsoL tnr jeasM: 
us without any ot ttaci t wiii iTi'rat tc MiegftflC i^^uict 
could p rodocc n.' iiwwirif Hi aiMK^ luumtu «riti 
these m?^*F^, «e smkus ^ imU. -d'v/u^ rtvuK. tt^ 
world. 

XotsridirtaMieas £3§ omt mjdk 0d %trzia wm 

cooqoestSyjpet is tfcie Y€«7 UMHe for 19^11^ 

that, '^ibrtJK^rcicaraiiieaifli^ Ji i^«in«K:f^ 
^^ K^^wM*^ of power." Ti^Hu I ^jucdtK^!!. j^ in^ a <i»- 
lett oooiradKtnKf iayiiwfif ue ftfos^tfe. 93^:1 ue 
p ro mi se s kioHdi imm^ k. «Q»rcrj^ v> ;LOfe ^7^ 
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laid acoaifalalifeiBtt£Mimftv<Mr«ec3w^ 
gpe atp c ia of her Eayrcy i^e um wwri i rr a* ge»eyw^ 
if that ihnaid ia^ upoa <)!J«ie ^ ouatarr ^ovisad . 
— that is, a sfetobtioa <^ aer cruav^iio; io pkn* 
and bcmg tbmpii iaio a aawver <af ;:Uje €Kfa«alr 
Bepnfalidtt. A£teTpa>ifl|giaie tmvlecf c!Meaoil|r 
to those^ wtio wiJi be naoed bjr aii tbeie cuam^Ok, 
on the whole, he is of opinion, that ^ the cfaan^e 
'* anfht be cpqiipatibie with general liamqaiiiitjr, and 
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^' witli the cfttablbhintfnt of a peacoful and proftper^ 
** ouft comuierce among nations/' Whether France 
be fip-eat or small^ firm and entirci or dissipated and 
dividodi all is well ; provided wo can twve peace 
with ben 

But^ witliout entering into speculations about her 
dismemberment, whilst she is adding great nations 
to her empire, is it then quite so certain^ that the 
dissi|)atiou of France into such a cluster of petty 
ItepubUcks would bo so very favourable to the true 
balance of power in Kuropc^ as this Author imagiDes 
it wouki be, amd to the commerce of nations ? J 
greatly difier from hhn. 1 perhaps shall prove in a 
future letter, with tlie political map of £urope before 
my eye^ that the general liberty and independence 
of tiie great Christian commonwealth could not 
exist with such m dismemberment ; unless it were 
followed (as probably enough it would) by the dii« 
memberment of every other eonsideyable country 
in Europe: and, what convidsions would arise 
in the constitution of every state hs fiurope, it is 
not easy to conjecture in the mode, impossible 
not to foresee in the mass. Speeulate on, good 
my I^ord 1 pn>vided you ground no part of your 
politicks on such unsteody speculations. Butf as 
to any practice to ensue^ are we not yet cured 
of tlie malady of speculating on She circumstances 
of things totally different from ttiose, in which 
we live and mtove ? Five years bus this Moaster 
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But he leaves us sadly in the dark with ri;gard to the 
moral consequencen, m liich he states have threatened 
to demolish a system of eivili:^ation, under which iii^ 
Country enjoys a [prosperity unparalleled hi tlie his- 
tory of Man :— Wo had emerged from our first 
terrours, but here we sink into them again ; however, 
only to shake them off upon the credit of hi^^ being 
a man of very sanguine hopes, 

Agaitist the moral terrours of thi;^ successful em- 
pire of barbarism, though he luis given us no con- 
solation here, in another place he has formed other 
securities ; securities, indeed, which will make even 
the enormity of the crimes and atrocities of France 
a benefit to the world. We are to be cured by her 
diseases. We are to grow proud of our constitution 
upon the distempers of theirs. Governments tbrougti- 
out all Europe are to become much stronger by tins 
event. This, too, comes in the favourite mode of 
doubtf muiperhaps^ " To those/* he says, ** who me- 
** ditate on the workings of the human mind, a doubt 
*' may perhaps arise, whether the effects, which I 
** have described'* [nainely, the change he supposes 
to be wrought on the publi«k mind with regard to 
the French doctrines] " though at present a salutary 
*' check to tlie dangerous spirit of innovation, may 
" not prove favourable to abuses of poMcr, by qvc* 
^^ atinga tiniidity in the just cause of liberty." Here 
the current of our apprehensions takes a contrary 
course. Instead of trembling for the existence of 

our 
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out tlieir right ideas sotnewiiat in a disorderly man* 
ner, it must be remembered, that great zeal produces 
some irregularity ; but, when greatly in the rigtitt it 
must be pardoned by those, who are very regularly 
and temperately in the wrong. The Master Jaco- 
bins had told me this a thousand times. I never 
believed the Masters ; nor do I now find myseii' 
disposed to give credit to the Disciple. I will not 
much dispute witli our author, which party has the 
best of this Revolution ; — that, which is from thence 
to learn wisdom, or that, which from the same 
event has obtained potvcr. Tiie dispute on the 
preference of strength to wisdom may perhaps be 
decided as Horace has decided tlio controversy 
between Ait and Nature. I do not like to leave 
all the power to my adversary, and to secure no- 
thing to myself but the untimely wisdom, that is 
taught by the consequences of folly* I do not like 
my share in the partition, because to his strength 
my adversary may possibly add a good deal of 
cunning, whereas my wisdom may totally fail in 
producing to me the same degree of strength. But 
to descetul from the author's generalities a little 
nearer to meaning, the security given to liberty is 
tills, '^ tliat governments will have learned not to 
^' precipitate themselves into embarrassments by 
^^ speculative wars. Sovereigns and Princes will 
^* not forget, that steadiness, moderation and eco- 
^' nomy are the best supports of the eminence, . on 

^^ which 



** which tbcy stani^ Tbnrp 5er35a> lo not « »i^vJ 
deal of oUikpe reAfcuoD 13 tias fessoa. . .^s to t])e 
lessoD hscli; it k at aul i7air> a sjwti c«e. One 
wfmld tfainlu however, by t2u$ i onnal intnxhiction of 
it as a fecommcndatioe ci the amin§<einents pro- 
posed bjr the author^ it had nerer been tMi^t be- 
fore, either by precept or by experience; and that 
these maiKims are discoveries reserved lor a Resri- 
cide peace. But is it permitted to ask, it hat secu- 
rity it affords to the liber^r of the subject, that tlie 
Prince is pacifick or frugal r The very contrarv has 
happened in our history. Our best securities for 
freedom have been obtained from Princess ^ho 
were either wariike, or prodigal, or both« 

Althou^ the amendment of Princes, in these 
points, can have no effect in quieting our apprehen- 
sions for Liberty on account of the strength to he 
acquired to government by a Regicide peace, I 
allow, that the avoiding of speculative wars niay, 
possibly, be an advantage ; provided I well under- 
stand, w*hat the author means by a speculative war. 
I suppose he means a war grounded on speculative 
advantages, and not wars founded on a 'just spe- 
culation of danger. Does he mean to include this 
war, which we are now carrying on, amongst those 
speculative wars, which this Jacobin peace is to 
teach Sovereigns to avoid hereafter? If so, it is 
doing the Party an important service* Does he 
mean, that we are to avoid such wars as that of the 

VOL. IX, D grand 
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grand Alliance, made on a speculation of danger txn 
the independence of Europe ? I suspect he has a 
sort of retrospective view to the American war, as a 
speculative war, carried on by England upon one 
side, and by Louis the XVIth on the other. As to 
our share of that war, let reverence to the dead, 
and respect to the living, prevent us from reading 
lessons of this kind at their expense. I don't know 
how far the author may find himself at liberty to 
wanton on that subject, but, for my part, I entered 
into a coalition, which, when I had no longer a duty 
relative to that business, made me think , myself 
bound in honour not to call it up without necessity. 
But if he puts England out of the question, and re- 
flects only on Louis the XVIth, I have only to say, 
" Dearly has he answered it." I will not defend 
him. But all those, who pushed on the Revolution, 
by which he was deposed, were much more in fault 
than he was. They have murdered him, aiid have 
divided his Kingdom as a spoil; but they, who are 
the guilty, are not they, who furnish the example. 
They, who reign through his fault, are not among 
those Sovereigns, who are likely to be taught to 
avoid speculative wars by the murder of their mas- 
ter. I think the author will not be hardy enough 
to assert, that they have shown less disposition to 
meddle in the concerns of that very America, tlian 
he did, and in a way not less likely to kindle the 
flame of speculative war. Here is one Soveieign 

not 
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Avignon, ic»t he htiouUt call to their aH^i^tancc that 
great deliverer of nations, Jourdan CoupUte ? Wliat 
hr.Hhon (iocH it give of tnodcration to the Kmperour^ 
wlioHe Predecehttor never put one man to death after 
a general rebellion of the Low Countries, ttiat the 
KegicidcH never spared man, woman^ or child, whom 
they but mn\Hxii*x\ of di}»like to their u/»ur{)ation» r 
What, then, are all theM; IcHHonfi about the Jfofiening 
the character of Sovereigns by thif» Regicide iKuccf 
On reading this section one would imagine;, that the 
poor tame Sovereigtis of Kuropc; had iicen a sort of 
furious wild beasts, that stood in need of scjme un- 
commonly rough discipline to subdue the ferocity 
of their savage nature. 

As to the example to be learnt from the murder of 
Ixiuis the X Vlth, if a IcHson to Kings is not dc:rivrd 
from his fate, I do not know whence it can come. 
The author, however, ougJit not to have left us in' 
the dark upon that subject, to break our shins over 
his hints and insinuations. Is it, tlien, true, that 
this unfortunate monarch drew his punishment upon 
himself by his want of moderation, and his op))ress- 
ing the litx^rties, of which he had found his people 
hi poss<:ssion ? Is not the direct contrary the fact r 
And is not the example of this Revolution the very 
reverse of any thing, which can lead to that unjlctir 
ing of ciiaractcr in Princes, which the author sup- 
poses as a security to the people ; and has brought 
forward as a recommendation to fraternity with 

those 
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those, who have administered that hif^yy <fti/vli**'ji' 
in the murder of thefr King, and lie t*i»»<i*; i»u< 
desolation of their Country? 

But the Author does not confirK? tjy. m'i*<;1i* '^' 
the Regicide lesson to King» aloiMr. ii^. un^i f ^Wl 
fiisive bounty. Nobles, aod inerj of j^vj/^^»; , »i^ 
likewise be greatly reformed. Tiiey tw vtii: iy« *«.< 
to a review of their sodal h)X\xfA\wi ulu^ <iut#<. 
" and will reflect, that their lar]^ aUvtii««^uf </ ^*juC 
'My advantages is for the aid and U;ii«dii </i ti#i 
" whole." Is it then from the iiite ^ Ju>)!fi#< j Af cl* 
bishop of Paris, or of the Cafdiual <ic K^*M'l<y»i 
cault, and of so oiaiiv <Mvff^, v iiV j;hv« tii<;*» lv» 
tunes, and, I may say,liieir v#if y U^'iii^; iv ti#« K^^^^'. 
that the rich are to learn, tbat tijei? *' lv»t'iu' « ii^t< 
" for the aid and besiefit of ttit; n'hok '^ J * i^ y i>v- 
thing of the liberal perKfttt> iif pnaX >aij> iii/0 i^io 
party, lay and eodesiaffttcl^, uifhw aiiCJ Hi>ji><;r^ Vy 
whom we have bad the hoii<^ur aiic) \^\p\n\i».'*> <A 
affimfing an asylum^ — I paw bv ti#<;f>»< , 1«>^ i ^i>'yii]<i 

dooe, or fe»t J nii^uid omit ^Ai)^' u^' 
5 any I anghl ui^^ntiutJ. W^^y »*'l' t'>*' 
author ttei aappose, tliat tiMJ Jv\>W<^^' ai><i ii><>»' m< 
p ropert y m France have beeu UimHl*<>0, cvnli^xiAVt/d 
and munkred, on account of th«' wtviijioix;^^ ai*d 
ferocity cf liw diaracter, aiid tlK^i* »/<^iWK tuiiA<;d 
vidi TioB6 bevcBttd tbotie of tlie bamc v»<i<^ aud 

ki oliw countriebf Ko Judge of a K<> 
trihanal, witib iiife haudu dipped iu tUeir 

u 3 tikx^, 
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blood, and liis maw gorged with their property^ 
has yet dared to assert what this author has been 
pleased, by way of a moral lesson, to insinuate* 

Their Nobility, and their men of property, in a 
mass, had the very same virtues, and the very sanie 
vices, and in the very same proportions, with the 
same description of men in this and in other nations. 
I must do justice to suffering honour, generosity 
and integrity. I do not know, that any time, or any 
country, has furnished more splendid examples of 
every virtue, domestick and puhlick. I do not enter 
into the councils of I^rovidence : but, humanly 
speaking, many of these Nobles and men of pro- 
perty, from whose disastrous fate we are, it seems, 
to learn a general softening of character, and a 
revision of our social situations and duties, appear 
to me full as little deserving of that fate, as tlie au- 
thor, %vhocver he is, can be. Many of them, I am 
sure, were such, as I should be proud indeed to be 
able to compare myself with, in knowledge, in in* 
tegrity, and in every other virtue. My feeble nature 
might shrink, though theirs did not, from the proof; 
but nfiy reason and my ambition tell me, that it 
would be a good bargain to purchase their merits 
with their fate. 

For which of his vices did that great magistrate, 
D'Espremenil, lose his fortune and his head ? What 
were the abominations of Malesherbes, that other 
excellent magistrate, whose sixty years of uiii£orra 

virtue 



virtue was ackaowkdgeilv in the -f^rj icc xr iik 
murder, by the Judidal butcher?, wha cuniosanBC 
him r ()n mccooDft i^* want iniiHieTiieaiicr? ^rai& je 
robbed of his fjcoperty. ami ^iiiu!!^: tiarai wtci ^jt'i 
generatioos of his oli^pnoe; ant: tne reBiiia& «f 
the thinl nce^ with a rerinffimit :i crKi^J. «cc 
lest they shookl appear to reclaim zjt rr;c«crrv 5;r- 
felted bv the ¥irtiKs of tbnr anresliar. ogcxga^fc 
in an Hospital widi the thnawaras^ of noer sccofi^rj 
foundling in&nt^ who are abasKiknbdL wttrioc; nega- 
tion, and without name, bj the wTetchedDC9 or fcnr 
the profligacv of tfanr parencs r 

Is the £ite of the Qnem ci France to prodbce 
this softening of eharactar ? Was she a perfvn so 
very ferocious and cmel as. bv the examt>be of her 
death, to firi^hten as into common humanitr r Is 
there no waj to teach the Emperoor a softening of 
dMiacter, and a review of his social situatioD and 
doty, bat his consent, by an infamoiw; aooord with 
r^icide, to drive a second coach with the Aoslrian 
Arms through the streets of Paris, along wtnch, 
after a series of preparatory hoiTOurs» exceeding the 
atrocities of the bloody execution itsdf, the ^ory of 
the Imperial Race had been carried to an ignomi- 
nious death? Is this a lesson of moderaihn to a 
descendant of Maria Theresa, drawn from the fate 
of the daugtiter of that incomparable woman and 
sovereign? If he learns tins lesson from such an ob- 
ject, and from such teachers, the man may rmiain, 

D4 but 
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but the King is deposed. If he does not carry qoite 
another memory of that transaction in the inmost 
recesses of iiis hearty he is unworthy to reign ; he 
is unworthy to live. In the chronicle of disgrace 
he will have but this short tale told of him, ^^ he 
'^ was the first Emperour of his house, that em* 
^' braced a regicide : he was the last, that wore the 
" imperial purple."-r-Far am I from thinking so ill 
of this august Sovereign, who is at the head of the 
Monarchies of Europe, and who is the trustee of 
their dignities and his own. 

What ferocity of character drew on the fate of 
Elizabeth, the sister of King Louis the Sixteenth? For 
which of the vices of that pattern of benevolence, 
of piety, and of all the virtues, did they put her to 
death? For which of her vices did they put to 
death the mildest of all human creatures, the 
Duchess of Biron ? What were the crimes of those 
crowds of Matrons and Virgins of condition, whom 
they massacred, with their juries of blood, in pri- 
sons, and on scaffolds ? What were the enormities 
of the Infant King, whom they cau'sed, by lingering 
tortures, to perish in their dungeon, and whom, if at 
lust they dispatched by poison, it was in that de- 
testable crime the only act of mercy they have ever 
shown. 

What softening of character is to be had, what 
review of their social situations and duties is' to be 
taught, :by these examples, to Kings, to Nobles, to 

Meu 



lien of Property, to Women, and to InlknrK? Tho 
Royal Family perbhed, because it xitis royal TUo 
Nobles pmshed, because they Mfcw noMa, The 
Men, Women and Children, who had |>it)pc!riy^ 
becaiiae tfaey bad property to be robbed of. T\u} 
Priests wexe punished, after they had bec^n roblx^l 
of tbeir all, not for their vices, but for their virtue <» 
and tbeir pie^, which made them an honour to th<;i> 
sacred profession, and to that nature^ of whi^h w# 
ought to be proud, since they belong U) ii, My 
Lord, nothing can be learned from mi'U ^khj^^i^Ui^, 
except the danger of being Kingi^, Qu<^.^o«^ NvbUi*, 
Priests, and Children, to be butx;JKfr<xi on w:< '>mo< *4 
their inheritance. The^e are iinntp^, «ii win* b ii'/i 
Vice, not Crime, not Folly, but Wi^^d^^ui, (/^^^Ua f»f , 
Learning, Justice, Probity, lief AefM:4?iA<>, »«Ui»h^ 4*/,lM»i»i. 
By these examples our reatM^ aud ^>ui u^/f^l mj»m 
are not eolightetied, but coiif<.^uiMli;d ; ai^J tl^A^ii >/ 
no refuge for agtomshed aud u^UlyjiUA viiijM^ h^M 
being aooihiiated in buruility aud bu^^iin^'^i'yH. mmI' 
ing into a silent adoration iAx^n^ ii)M'>f mU^OU di^j^«|J 
sations of Providence, ^oid fl)inx, «itJj Im^amOIhi^j 
wings, from tins world iA ^hjy/yiuj^h, wn^ U/*ihk, 
pneiUauiffiOus, balf-brt^l^ bat^fd Jud^W^ V^ tj^^ 
asykuDofaaollker Older of tliAf>g^^ iu 4^^; uiA>f^/v%i/ 

farm, but m a better life. 

WbMbtvv tbe Politkiafl, or Pi«jadii^/ <A ^if^Mi 
ber <ir of Octoto* soay tijuuk of tb^ maitv.f ^ tt h a 
iDoA cumfortlebh, ditihearteuioj^ dt^tK^ktuij^ ^fxaoij^U 
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Dreadful in the example of ruined innocence and 
virtue, and the completest triumph of the com^ 
plctest villany, that ever vexed and disgraced man- 
kind ! llie example is ruinous in every point of 
view, religious, moral, civil, political. It establishes 
that dreadful maxim of Machiavely that in great 
aflfairs men are not to be wicked by halves. This 
maxim is not made for a middle sort of beingSf 
who, because they cannot be Angels, ought to 
thwart their ambition, and not endeavour to become 
infemal spirits. It is too well exemplified in the pre- 
sent time, where the faults and errours of humanity, 
checked by the imperfect timorous virtues, have 
been overpowered by those, who have stopped at 
no crime. It is a dreadful part of the example, 
that infernal malevolence has had pious apologists. 
Mho read their lectures on frailties in favour of 
crimes; who abandon the weak, and court tlie 
friendship of the wicked. To root out these 
maxims, and the examples, that support them, is a 
wise object of years of war. This is that war. 
This is that moral war. It was said by old Tri* 
vulzio, that the battle of Marignan was the battle 
of th^ Giants, that all the rest of the many he had 
seen were those of the Cranes and Pygmies. Thif 
is true of the objects, at least, of the contest. For 
the greater part of those, which we have hitherto 
contended for, in comparison, were the toys of 
children. 

The 
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The October Politician is so full of charity and 
goocl nature, that he supposes, that these very rob- 
bers and murderers themselves are in a course of 
melioration ; on what ground I cannot conceive, 
except on the long practice of every crime, and by 
its complete success. He is an Origenist, and be- 
lieves in the conversion of the Devil. All that 
runs in the place of blood in his veins is nothing 
but the milk of human kindness. He is as soft as 
a curd, though, as a politician, he might be sup- 
posed to be made of sterner stuff. He supposes 
(to use his own expression) '^ that the salutary 
^^ truths, which he inculcates, are making their way 
" into their bosoms." Their bosom is a rock of 
granite, on which fialsehood has long since built ~her 
strong hold. Poor Truth has had a hard work of 
it with her little pickaxe. Nothing but gunpowder 
will do. 

As a proof, however, of the progress of this sap 
of Truth, he gives us a confession they had made 
not long before he wrote. " Their fraternity" (as 
was lately stated by themselves in a solemn report) 
" has been the brotherhood of Cain and Abel, and 
"they have organized nothing but Bankruptcy 
" and Famine." A very honest confession truly ; 
and much in the spirit of their oracle, Rousseau. 
Yet, what is still more marvellous than the confes- 
sion, this is the very fraternity, to which our author 
gives us such an obliging invitation to accede. 

There 
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There is, indeed, a vacancy in the fraternal corps ; 
a brother and a partner is wanted. If we please, 
M'c may fjU up tiic place of the butchered Abel ; 
and, whilst we wait the destiny of the departed 
brother, we may enjoy the advantages of the part- 
nership, by entering, without delay, into a shop of 
ready-made Bankruptcy and Famine. These are 
the Douceurs, by which we are invited to regicide 
fraternity and friendship. But still our author con- 
siders the confession as a proof, that ^^ truth is 
'' making its way into their bosoms/' No ! It is not 
making its 'way into their bosoms. It has forced 
its way into their mouths ! The evil spirit, by which 
they are possessed, though essentially a liar, is 
forced, by the tortures of conscience, to confess 
the truth ; to confess enough for their condemna- 
tion, but not for their amendment. Shakspeare 
very aptly expresses this kind of confession, devoid 
of repentance, from the mouth of an usurper^ a 
murderer and a regicide — 

- - " We are ourselves compelled, 
'' Even to the teeth and forehead of onr faults^ 
'' To give in evidence." 

Whence is their amendment? Why, the author 
writes, that, on their murderous insurrectionary 
system, their own lives are not sure for an hour ; 
nor has their power a greater stability. True. 
Tliey are convinced of it; and accordingly the 
wretches have done all they can to preserve their 

lives, 
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lives, and to secure their power; but not one step 
have they taken to amend the one, or to make a 
more just use of the other. Their wicked policy 
has obliged them to make a pause in the only mas- 
sacres, in which their treachery and cruelty had 
operated as. a kind of savage justice, that is,, the 
massacre of the accomplices of their crimes : they 
have ceased to shed the inhuman blood of their 
fellow murderers ; but when they take any of those 
p>ersons, who contend for their lawful government, 
their property, and their religion, notwithstanding 
the truth, which this author says is making its way 
into their bosoms, it has not taught them the least 
tincture of mercy. This we plainly see by their 
massacre at Quiberon, where they put to death, 
with every species of contumely, and without any 
exception, every prisoner of war, who did not 
escape out of their hands. To have had property, 
to have been robbed of it, and to endeavour to re- 
gain it — these are crimes irremissible, to which 
every man, who regards his property, or his life, in 
every country, ought well to look in all connexion 
with those, with whom to have had property was 
an offence, to endeavour to keep it a second 
offence, to attempt to regain it a crime, that puts 
the oflfender out of all the laws of peace or war. 
You cannot see one of those wretches without an 
alarm for your life as well as your goods. They 
are like the worst of the French and Italian banditti, 
who, whenever they robbed; were sure to murder. 

Are 
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So it was at Paris on the inaugural day of the 
Constitution for the present year. The foreign 
Ministers were ordered to attend at this Investiture 
of the Directory ; — for so they call the managers of 
their burlesque Government. The Diplomacy, who 
were a sort of strangers, were quite awe-struck 
with ^^ the pride, pomp, and circumstance'' of this 
majestick Senate; whilst the Sans-cuUotte Gal- 
lery instantly recognized their old insurrectionary 
acquaintance, burst out into a a horse-laugh at their 
absurd finery, and held them in infinitely greater 
contempt, than whilst they prowled about the 
streets in the pantaloons of the last year's Consti* 
tution, when their Legislators appeared honestly, 
with their daggers in their belts, and their pistols 
peeping out of their side-pocket holes, like a bold 
brave Banditti, as they are. The Parisians, (and I 
am much of their mind) think, that a thief, with a 
crape on his visage, is much worse than a barefaced 
knave ; and that such robbers richly deserve all the 
penalties of all the black Acts. In this their thin 
disguise, their comrades of the late abdicated Sove- 
reign Canaille hooted and hissed them ; and from 
that day have no other name for them, than what 
is not quite so easy to render into English, im- 
possible to make it very civil English : it belongs, 
indeed, to the language of the Halles ; but, wiUiout 
being instructed in that dialect, it was the opinion 
of the polite Lord Chesterfield, that no man could 

be 
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be a comptete master of French. Tbdr Paiisiui 
brethren called them Gueax plum^es^ which, though 
not elegant, is ^expressive and characteristick : — 
^^ feathered sootmdrels,'" I think, comes the neatest 
to it in diat kind of English. Bat we aie now to 
understand, that these Gueuxj for no other reason, 
that I can divine, except their red and white dolhes, 
form, at last, a State, with whidi we may cultivate 
amity, and have a prospect i^ the blessii^ of a 
secure and permanent peace. In effect, then, it was 
not with the men, or their princifrfes, or their pcdi* 
dcks^ that we quarrelled. Our sole dislike was to 
the cut of their clothes. 

But to pass over thdr dresses — Good God ! in 
what habits did the Representatives oi the crowned 
heads of £urope appear, when they came to swell 
the pomp of their humiliation, and attended in 
solemn function this inauguration of Reside? 
That would be the curiosity. Under what robes 
did they cover the disgrace and degradation of the 
whole College of Kings ? What warehouses of masks 
and dominos furnished a cover to the nakedness of 
their shame ? The shop ought to be known ; it will 
soon have a good trade. Were the dresses of the 
Ministers of those lately called Potentates, who at- 
tended^ on that occasion, taken from the wardrobe 
of that property-man at the Opera, from whence 
my old acquaintance Anacharsis ClootSy some years 
ago, equipped a body of Ambassadors, whom he 

vojt. tx. E conducted;^ 
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rondactcd, an from all the Nations in the world, to 
the har of what was called the Constituent As- 
sembly ? Among thof>c mock Ministers, one of the 
most conspicuous figures was the Representative of 
the British Nation, who unluckily was wanting at 
the late ceremony. In the face of all the real Am- 
bassadors of the Sovereigns of Europe was this 
ludicrous representation of their several Subjects, 
under the name of ojrpresned fiovereign^^ exhibited 
to the Assembly ; that Assembly received an ha- 
rangue, in the name of those Sovereigns, against 
their Kings, delivered by this ChoU, actually a 
subject of Prussia, under the name of Ambassador 
of the Human Race. At that time there was only 
a feeble reclamation from one of the Ambassadors 
of these tyrants and opi)ressors. A most gracious 
answer was given to the Ministers of the oppressed 
Sovereigns ; and they went so far on that occasion 
as to assign them, in that assumed character, a box 
at one of their festivals* 

I was willing to indulge myself in an hope, that 
this second appearance of Ambassadors was only 
an insolent mummery of the same kind ; but alas ! 
Anacharsis himself, all fanatick as he was, could not 
have imagined, that his Opera procession should 
have been the prototype of the real appearance of 
the Representatives of all the Sovereigns of Europe 

* Souvereint OpprimSes^Hee the whole proceeding In th^ 

ftoem rerbd ^ the National AMienibly. 

themselires, 
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themselved, to make the same proBtratbn^ that wai 
made by those, who dared to repreient their people 
in a complaint against them. But in Om the VtttwM 
RepnUick has followed, as theyahtay^a&dto^A 
and have hitherto done with soooei^; 1^ f riiii|4it 
of the ancient Romans, who abooi^ aJ] f rinimrwinnidi 
by listening to the coamiairjlT^ <A ^S^tar vuv^^itfli .Mt^ 
soon after brought the Kiojss 1ima3»Ams^ -w hmmkit 
at their bar/ At this h^ tf^mairnvr iutt jTjrfiMt^ 
sadoTB had not Clooia in it^jim Cattfti«fi — ^\\^ Uttt 
Cloots had not had a repmme ivt^m iu* Oi0iUi0lm^ 
tin be had complex inn, mxiff ! Int* -ti^ ^^gfi^ 
fell before the cortsdn iai4 dbihM uyin> nl tf#^ fl«|:. 
nity €f tbeearliL 

On this dkor^gnaidT 4»% Hi^ -uesr }i«^^t^^(^ V.^ 
rectory aoit ior ibim ^xxpiijtauii^k tuthh^ pi tml m 
themselfes in p iMC J | fe , tnit nrimtliH't*. wir«« r« f^^ 
grsdatioD. Tb^ ch^hso iat^sw ^r i** ^ ♦?/'• </ t^? 
of their Nislicnifi, out tthrr winter tHf/^f f»' fi^ 
mamicr, in wincii tb^ i^iuft' wT0^*f#^ <nr / iiff^f^ 
pcnon to rittr faikilne. Vnex, tiiii»< />ffivfM<s#f>t^ 
cif Tnfuij ajiiiirairnl \^sxf^\Mmi If if ^fH^r l>n^0¥^, 
in liie ■Mpe «f tiie rent, tr^^AM: eii^v )/ Im^ r^H^^ 
a ri b oit , nfccte <l, ^ieda»fe;i: wr j#*^t ii#«>M''i^;# upHrv- 
mum : awot of r^figfwm v/i ^:^tlfimt}r ^ f#^/« ^.1^*7 
had i2h» wnfelesd ttiaia m a r ^1^ m^ H^ufi^'f'^ 

nw ftf tfiaitt inutkrr <a > w|^ > is^ m# f, 4v 
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finish their outrage^ they drummed and trumpeted 
the wretches out of their Hall of Audience. 

Among the objects of this insolent buffoonery was 
a person supposed to represent the King of Prussia. 
To this worthy Representative they did not so much 
as t:ondescend to mention his Master ; they did not 
seem to know, that he had one; tl^iey addressed 
themselves solely to Prussia in the abstract, not- 
withstanding th^ infinite obligation they owed to 
their early protector for their first recognition and 
alliance, and for the part of bis territory he gave 
into their hands for the first-fruits of his homage* 
None but dead Monarchs are so much as men* 
tioned by tliem, and those only to insult the living 
by an invidious comparison. They told the Prus- 
sians, they ought to learni after the example of 
Frederick the great, a love for France. W^mt a 
pity it is, that he, who loved France so well as to 
chastise it, was not now alive, by an unsparing use 
of the rod (which indeed he would have spared 
little), to give them another instance of his paternal 
affection. But the Directory were mistaken. These 
are not days, in which Monarchs value themselves 
upon the title of great : they are grown pfUhBO" 
phick : they are satisfied to be good. 

Your Lordship will pardon me for this no -rery 
long rejection on the short but excellent speech of 
the Plumed Director to the Ambassador of Cap- 
padocia. The Imperial Ambaspulor was not in 

waitings 
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wttCmg, bot tfaey faand far A«trk a good Judeui 
represeotetioii. Willi gmft jodgaieiit his High« 
ness^ the Gruid Duke, had seal the most atheniick 
coxcomb to be found in l^lorence, to r^Nesent, at 
the bar of impiety, the House of Aposlolick Ma* 
JestjyaDd the descendants of the pious, though high* 
mindcd, Maria Theresa. He was sent to humble 
the whole race of Austria before diose grim assas* 
sins, reeking with the blood of the Daughter of 
Maria Theresa, whom they sent, half-dead, in a 
dung cart, to a cruel execution ; and this true-born 
son of apostasy and infidelity, this Renegado from 
the faith, and from all honour and all humanity, 
drove an Austrian coach over the stones, which 
were yet wet with her blood j— with that bloodi 
which dropped every step through her tumbrel^ all 
tbe way she was drawn from the horrid prison, in 
which they had finished all the cruelty and horrourS| 
not executed in the face of the sun ! The Hun- 
garian Subjects of Maria Theresa, when th«y draw 
their swords to defend her rights against France^ 
called her, with correctness of truth, though not 
with the same correctness, perhaps, of grammar, a 
King : Mariamur pro Rege nostro Maria Thiraa, 
— She lived and died a King, and others will hava 
Subjects ready to make the saiDe vow, wheOi In 
either sex, they show themselves real Kings. 

When the Directory came to this miserable fop, 
tbey bestowed -a compliment on bis matriculation 

E 3 inta 
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imxj (/ipir Pbiloi^ophyf but u U) bU Master, they 
in^ie to liiin, w^ wa4 rfiMooitble, a reprimand^ not 
Mfitliuut i\ ^unlou, mui an obUqu^ hiut at ttie whole 
f^inily, Wluit JiKli|4^uli0tf have bc^n ofteied throu|^ 
tbii» wrotch to bU Maxtor, and bow well born, it 
i$ not wccnmryf that I tobould dwell on at prenetit 
I hop^f tliat tbo«e, who yet wear Royal, Imperial, 
and Uucfil Ciowntt, will learn to icx\ at^ Men and 
a» fCing«i if not, I incdiit to ttu^m, tbey will not 
loiig eniwl an Kingh, or uh Men. 

iCjrreal /!i iuin na^ not tliere. AhnoHt in denfmir, 
I l)opc hUh will n<?viir, in any ruf^u wnd covcrjuluuqf 
Infaniyi Ix; H^en at Hucb on exhibition. 1 he iiour 
of tier Onal dej^radution ib not yei come; Hhe did 
not ber8(iif appear in th<) Uefpcide |ireftence, to be 
th^^ Import and mockery of thoi^e bloody buiTooni, 
who, hi tiu? mcrrinicnt of their pride, nere insulting, 
with cv^jry upcQm of contumely, the fallen dignity 
of tb« r^ist of Europe?, Hut Uritain, Uiougli not per^ 
li^nally apt)t^ariug to bear her part in this monatrous 
Tragi-t^wpdy, wan very far frorn being tcygotten* 
The nevi^robod Kegicidei) found a repr^aentativc 
&r b^r< AikI who was tliis Repreisentotive ? Witbout 
4 pr#viQU« Jcnowledga, any one would have given a 
thoutiand gucMe^f before be could arrive at a tole- 
rable divination of their ranconnift inusolence. They 
chose to address what tbey bad to nay concerning 
this Nation to the Ambaasador of America. They 
did not apply to this Ambaaiador for a Mediation; 

— that 
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Ambassadors formerly took the gold boxes, and 
miniature pictures set in diamonds, presented them 
by Sovereigns, at whose courts they had resided. Ife 
18 to be presumed, that by the next post they faith- 
fully and promptly transmitted to their Masters the 
honours they had received. I can easily conceive 
the epigram, which will be presented to Lord Auck- 
land, or to the Duke of Bedford, as hereafter, ac- 
cording to circumstances, they may happen to 
represent this Kingdom. Few can have so little 
imagination, as not readily to conceive the nature 
of the boxes of epigratnmatick lozenges, that will be 
presented to them. 

But, ha nuga seria ducunt in mala. The conduct 
of the Regicide Faction is perfectly systematick in 
every particular, and it appears absurd only as it is 
strange and uncouth ; not as it has an application 
to the ends and objects of their Policy. When by 
insult after insult they have rendered the character 
of Sovereigns vile in the eyes of their subjects, they 
know there is but one step more to their utter de- 
struction. All authority, in a great degree, exists 
in opinion : royal authority most of all. The su- 
preme majesty of a Monarch cannot be allied with 
contempt. Men would reason not unplausibly, that 
it would be better to get rid of the Monarchy at 
once, than to suffer that, which was instituted, and 
well instituted, to support the glory of the Nation, 
to become the instrument of its degradation and 
disgrace. 

A good 
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prcHcnt it. Certainly it ii not for MfrWiishingtOin's 
honour oh a (jcntlcniun, aCliribtiun, or a IVt^Hiddut 
of tli0 United StatCi^i after tbc treaty he tia« signed, 
to entertain ftuch sentirncntii. I have a moral 
abHurancc, that the representation of the llogicide 
Dircetory in abHolutcly faUe and groundlenH. If it be, 
it h a ittronger mark of their aiulaeity and inholence, 
and »UU a stronger i)roof of the HUpport they mean 
to give to the mibchievouH faetion they an; known 
to nourish there, to the ruin of thoi»e States, and to 
the*, end, that no Britii^h afieetions »liould ever arise 
in tliat joiportant part of tlie world, whieh would 
naturally lead to a eordial, hearty British AUianee, 
upon the bottom of mutual interei^t and ancient 
aHeetion* It hUowh in what part it i», and with 
what a weapon, they mean a deadly blow at the 
heart of (ireat Britain. One really would have ex- 
pected, from tliis new Constitution of theirs, which 
bad been announced as a great reform, and which 
was to be, n)ore than any of their former experi^* 
mental schemes, alliable with other Nations, that 
they wouUl, in tUdr very first puhlick Act, and their 
declaration to the collectcil representation of Eu- 
rope and America, tiave ad'ectcd some degree of 
moderation, or, at least, have observed a guarded 
silence with regard to their temper and ttieir views. 
No such thing ; they were in haste to declare the 
principles, which ar^ spun into ttie primitive staple 
of their frame. They were afraid^ that a momeat*s 

doubt 
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doubt should exist about &eai. la A&sr vox in- 

faxicy they were iu haste ta put dxor hxid on tbeir 

infernal altar» and to swear the same nBoeuMtal 

hfitred to England^ which was swwn io the sue* 

cessioQ of all the short-lived coiKlitaliuQs. that |jve» 

eeded it. With them every tiling else perishes^ 

almost as soon as it is formed ; this hatred alone is 

immortal. This is their impure Vestal fiie, that 

never is extinguished ; and never will it be extin* 

guished whilst the system of Re^cide exbts in 

France. What ! are we not to bdieve them ? Men 

are too apt to be deceitful enough in their profes-^ 

sioos of friendship, and this makes a wise man walk 

with some caution through life. Such professions^ 

in Some cases^ may be even a ground of further 

distrust. But wbeu a man declares himself your 

unalterable enemy ! No man ever declared to 

another a rancour towards him, which he did not 

fiseK Falaas in amore odia nan^agere^ said an 

Author, who points bis observations so as to make 

them remembered. 

Observe, my Lord, that, fron^ their invasion of 
Flanders and Holland tp this hour, they have 
never made the smallest signification of a desire of 
Peaoe with this Kingdom, with Austria, or, indeed, 
with any other pow^, that I know of. As supe- 
riours, tfa^ expect others to begin. We have 
complied, as you may see. The hostile insolence, 
with which they gave such a rebuff to our first 

overture 
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overture in the speech from the Throne^ did not 
hinder us from making, from the same Throne, a 
second advance. The two Houses, a second time^ 
coincided in the same sentiments with a degree of 
apparent unanimity, (for tliere was no dissentient 
voice but yours) with which, when they reflect on 
ity they will be as much ashamed, as I am. To 
this our new humiliating overture (such, at whatever 
hazard, I must call it) what did the Regicide Direc- 
tory answer ? Not one publick word of a readiness 
to treat. No, they feel their proiid situation too 
well. They never declared, whether they would 
grant peace to you or not. They only signified to 
you their pleasure, as to the Terms, on which alone 
they would, in any case, admit you to it. You 
showed your general disposition to peace, and, to 
forward it, you left every thing open to negotiations. 
As to any terms you can possibly obtain, they shut 
out all negotiation at the very commencement 
They declared, that they never would make a peace, 
by which any thing, that ever belonged to France, 
should be ceded. We would not treat with the 
Monarchy, weakened as it must obviously be in any 
circumstance of restoration, without a reservation of 
something for indemnity and security, and that too 
in words of the largest comprehension. You treat 
with the Regicides, without any reservation at 
all. On their part, they assure you formally and 
publickly, that they will give you nothing in the 

name 
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or security, or for my oAer 

It k MummiMr not to pause here for a moment* 
and ID consider the neoner, in which such deck- 
ratiQas would iM^re been taken by your Ance^tor^ 
from a Monarch distii^;Mished for his arrogftnce ; 
an anogpnee^ which, even more than hU ambitbu, 
incensed and combined all Europe agaimt him. 
Whatever hb inward intentions may have bean, 
did Louis the XlVth ever make a declamtiou, thftt 
the true bounds of France were the Ocean, tho 
Mediterranean and the Rhine ? In any overture! 
for peace, did he ever declare, that he would make 
no sacrifices to promote it ? His declarations wera 
always directly to the contrary ; and at the Peaca 
of Ryswick his actions were to the contmry. At 
the close oi the War, almost in every instance vie« 
torious, all Europe was astonished, even tbosai who 
received them, were astonished, at bis conceiiions. 
Let those, who have a mind to see how little, in 
comparison, the most powerful and ambitious of all 
Monarchs is to be dreaded, consult the very Ju» 
dicious, critical observations on tlie Politicks of that 
Re^p, inserted in the Military Treatise of tlia 
Marquis de Montalambert Let those, who wish 
to know what is to be dreaded from an ambitioui 
lepublick, consult no author, no military critick, no 
iustorical critick. Let them open their own eyes, 
which degeneracy and pusillanimity have shut from 

the 
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the light, that pains them, and let them not vainly 
seek their security in a voluntary ignorance of their 
danger. 

To dispose us towards this peace,— *an attempt, 
in which our Author has, I do not know whether to 
call it| the good or ill fortune to agree i>i^ith whatever 
is most seditious, factious and treasonable in this 
countiy, we are told by many dealers in speculation, 
but not so distinctly by the Author himself, (too 
great distinctness of affirmation not being hisiault,) 
— but we are told, that the French have lately ob- 
tained a very pretty sort of constitution, and that 
it resembles the British constitution as if they had 
been twinned together in the womb. — mirSsagaces 
Jallere hospites discrimen obscut^um. It may be 
so ; but I confess I am not yet made to it ; nor is 
the Noble Author. He finds the " elements ^' ex- 
cellent ; but the disposition very inartificial indeed. 
Contrary to what we might expect at Paris — the 
meat is good, the cookery abominable. I agree 
with him fully in the last ; and if I were forced to 
allow the first, I should still think, with our old 
coarse bye-word — that the same power, which fur- 
nished all their former restdrateurs, seiit Also their 
present cooks. I have a great opinion of Thomas 
Paine, axid of all his productions ; I remember his 
halving been one of the Committee for forming one 
of tiieir annual Constitutions ; I mean the admir aUe 
Constitution of x 793, after having been a chamber 

council 
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at less^ B iMiI amsc I riud K/ii^jtfc7; - j-, t i-. 
fttigned hflm^ aat jisst ttue « ^Kt t^ v>#^ 
nightylhatkcflPKai/ CflTiiB uim r.>*. \t^0 ^0, 
ever, tfaehanaar 1 hit imr laii f r.. > 4^,-.. ^ 
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gurchy, that the difierence tietweeti the C\v\An%i% 
tttid the uM adherentu to ttie Motiarcby of thiA 
Country f« bardly worth a hoMt. heit ft depart m 
peace, and li^it lie the earth on ttie Britbh Con- 
Mitution ! By ttib ea*y manner of treating the moti 
diflkult of all tubiectA^ tlie Conitttution for a great 
Kingdom, and by letting looie an opinion, that they 
may be made by any adventurers in speculation tn 
a ftmall given time, and for any Country, all tlie tiea^ 
which, whether of reason or prejudice, attach man* 
kind to their old, habitual, domettick GovemmmtSi 
are not a Utile loosened : all communion, which the 
similarity of the basb has produced between all 
tlie CiovemmentSi tlsat compose what we call the 
Christian World, and the Kepublick of Europe, 
would lie dissolved* J)y ttiese hazarded speculations 
France is more apfiroximated U} us in Constitution 
ttian in situation ; attd in proportion as we recede 
from the ancient nynUini of Kurope, we approach to 
that connexion, which alone can remain to us, a 
close alliance with the new'discovered moral and 
fiolitical world in France. 

These theories would be of little importance, if 
we did not only know, but sorely feel, that diere is 
a strong Jacobin foction in this Country, which has 
long employed itsdf in specuhtting upon Consti' 
tutsons, and to whom the circumstance ei their go- 
vernment being home-bred and prescriptive seons 
no sort of recomiimidation. What seemed to us 

t# 



to be tibe best system of Ubeity, tfattt a Mtkm evw 
oijoyed, to than seems Ibe y6kit of en iatoleimble 
siai^eiy. This spectthitive iedion bed kmg been 
mtwork. ThelVrach Revolution did not ceuse it : 
it only discomed it, increesed it, end geve ftesh 
vigour to its operations. I beve reeson to be peiv 
soeded, that it wes in this Country, end ftom 

English Writers end English CebeUeis, that FVanoe 
heisdf wes mstitiited in thb revohitionery fury. 
The oommnmon of tiiese two ftctions upon eny 
pretended besb of similerity is a matter of very 
serious ccHisideration. They are always considering 
the formal distributions of power in a eonstitutf on : 
the moral basis they consider as nothing. Very 
different is my opinion : I consider the moral basis 
as every thing ; the formal arrangementSi further 
than as they promote the moral principles of Go* 
^emment, and the keeping desperately wicked per^ 
sons as the subjects of laws and not the makers of 
them, to be of little importance. What signifies 
the cutting and shuflSing of Cards, while the Pack 
still remains the same ? As a basis for stich a con- 
nexion, as has subsbted between the powers of 
Europe, we had nothing to fear, but from the lapses 
and frailties of men, and that was enougli ; but this 
new pretended Republick has given us more to ap- 
prehend from what they call their virtues, than we 
had to dread from the vices of other men. Avow- 
edly and systematically they have given the upper 
VOL. jx. F hand 
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hand to all the vicious and degenerate part of human 
nature. It i» from their lapses and deviations from 
their principle, that alone wc have any thing to 

hope. 

I hear another inducement to fraternity wth the 
present Rulers. They have murdered one Robes*- 
pierre. This Robespierre they tell us urns a cruel 
Tyrant, and nottr that he is put out of the way, all 
will go well in France- AstrKA will again return to 
that earth, from which she has been an Emigrant, 
and all nations will resort to her golden scales. It is 
very extraordinary, that the very nistant the mode 
of Pftris is known here, it becomes all the frwhion 
in London. This is their jargon. It is the old 
^M idn of robbers, who cast their common crimes 
on the wickedness of their departed associates. I 
^care little about the memory of this same Robes- 
pierre. I am sure he was an execrable villain. I 
rejoioed at his punishment neither more nor less, 
than I should at the execution of the present Di- 
rectory or any of its Members. But who gave 
Robespierre the power of being a Tyrant? and who 
were the instruments of his Tyranny ? The present 
vtrtttoas Constitution-mongers. He was a Tyrant, 
they were his satellites and his hangmen. Thdn- 
sole merit is sn the murder of their coliea§^e. They 
iiate expiated their other nrnrden by a new niuitter. 
It has always been the case among (ins banditti. 
Tliey hAve alwayt had th^ knife at eaeb others 

throats, 
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Ikes ^mA vIoMMt bkiotad to «t itt« 

of murder, lie wm tik« iy 
of Cbe bargain, if any tiuM wut UmH : 
tbcy tImUuic took one of their ihort rev«l4(tkMMi»y 
and oMssacred liiiti in a immmmt av ^at- 
and crael, as would ihoclt all i mmmi t*y, «f 
the atroke was not struck by the praaaut ltitlla««' vi* 
one of their own Associates. But itiis last m^ *^ 
iofiddhy and murder is to esfiaMi aii (Im; mmH. a«i^ 
to qualify then for the amity of a«i hM«MHi» «mI 
virtooos Sov«reign and ctvilimid V^f*^. f im*^ 
beard, that a Tartar believes, wl*eM; if itm iuiit^ * 
man, that all his estimaUe ^futXf^i^ y>t^ *^*^> "" 
clothes and arms io tlie i»«r4*»<*» Vm» t **»'*■ 
never heard, that it tras <be <^>«mvm vf «»♦*/ sir^*# 
ScytfaiaD, that, if he kills a 4«v«i**»» •"W**^' *^ *♦ 
ipso iacto, absohred of all JUis v*-* vfe«*v^# '' '> 
Tartarian doctrine is Ike laMit VsMa*/^ >yj/>'»''^" 
The murderen of ftobeapi^H^, t*fc.flM *^*'^ ♦"*/ 
are entitled to by htrnf^^gipi^ h> ^ mmtt- w^^»* 
oflnhmy, are his B<yri»wrtwf>M»r., w# «w>m«>^ 
aU his aurdenoa ^asOiet, ^ ii40*Uv«' 4v «^^ V'^" 
private atocfc. Bat U ^vmt. »»♦ «»«* iti'^M^ >''' ''^ 
of a party wilb dbe last «if<l Vi«;H^*</M^ >,*.-«^*'^ / 
I aas oTa 4tf(mMt aMwC . «Mi^ aM"i*«'«» 
of Ike •a'y, ¥t MAuk mA *V*>^ '•*'"' "^V 
efadorft^iMi, <ha> <» a »» <a «t r ir<((' ttjt !"'>'« 
I fm^ better iksv dbe «I«m«< ^ tu- j^*M^'*^ 
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murderer, than the society of the bloody felons, who 
yet annoy ' the world. Whilst they wait the recom- 
pence due to their ancient crimes, they merit new 
punbhment by the new oflFences they commit. 
There is a period to the offences of Robespierre. 
They survive in his Assassins. Better a living dog, 
says the old proverb, than a dead lion ; not so here. 
Murderers and hogs never look well till they are 
hanged. From villainy no good can arise, but in 
the example of its fate. So I leave them their dead 
RobespieiTe, either to gibbet his memory, or to 
deify him in their pantheon with their Marat and 
their Mirabeau. 

It is asserted, that this government promises 
stability ; God of his Mercy forbid ! If it should, 
nothing upon earth besides itself can be stable. We 
declare this stability to be the ground of our making 
peace wiA them. Assuming it therefore, that the 
Men and the System are what I have de^ribed, 
and that they have a determined hostility against 
this country, an hostility not only of policy but of 
predilection ; then I think, tliat every rational being 
would go along with me in considering its perma- 
nence as the greatest of all possible evils. If, tbere- 
' fore, we are to look for peace with such a thing in 
any of its m(Uistrous shapes, which I deprecate, it 
must be in that state of disorder, confusion, discord, 
anarchy and insurrection, such as might oblige the 
momentary Rulers to forbear their attempts on 

neighbouring 
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prevalence of a Populace, which their goremmene 
had not strength enough to master. This I utterly 
deny. I insbt upon it as a fact, that in the daring 
commencement of all their hostilities, and their 
astonishing perseverance in them, so as never once 
in any fortune, high or low, to propose a treaty of 
peace to any power in Europe, they have never 
been actuated by the People : on the contrary, the 
People, I will not say have been moved, but im* 
pelled by them, and have generally acted under a 
compulsion, of which most of Us are, as yet, 
thank God, unable to form an adequate idea. The 
War against Austria was formally declared by the 
unhappy Louis i6th ; but who has ever considered 
Louis 1 6th, since the Revolution, to have been the 
Govenunent? The second Ref^cide AssenUy, then 
the only Government, was the Author of that War, 
and neither the nominal King, nor the nonrinal 
Peepki had any thing to do with it, further than in 
a reluctant obe^nce. It is to delude ourselves to 
consider the state of Fmnce, since thdr Revolution, 
as a state of Anarchy, it is something far worse* 
Anarchy it is, undoubtedly, if compared with Go- 
vemment pursuing the peace, order, morals, and 
prosperity of the People* But r^arding only the 
power, that has really guided from the day of the 
Revolution to this time, it has been of all Govern- 
meats the most absirfute, despotick, and elective, 
that has hitherto ^ipptwtA on earth. Never were 

the 
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^ji>ii ttoU MeUKHl^ that 
hmir <iiiiiiiMfiiM(\i mirti 
m ^<ie%. TWir $ui« U 

RtpnUkk mUi mmu«U 

b uot elHxniHl by iU^ 

bat by bis mmtAer. Every new Mct^bU'tMi'y, muin 
bw komidAtj is auspiotted by «ccuaiil| \lH 
ID the office of Tyranny, and it outw 
tiiMM5 by the exercise of what Uioy clmrf^ed U|iuii 
otfaens. 

This strong band b the law, and the lole law, in 
tbra- Stale* I defy any perion to ibow any iHlii/i* 
law, or if any such should be found m |Ni|Nrri Umk 
it is in the amaUest degree, or ttl aiiy one litftatirit, 
r^rded or practised* In all thdr nn(uim4nM^ iii/fc 
one Mc^stnite, or one form of Magintraiyi litis 
expired by a mere, decasioml» popular tumuU i 
every thing bastieeii the eflbot of the studind wm^ 
cfainalions of tiie one revoiulionary cabtl, operaUiig 
within itself uptm itaatf. That cabal b all in nil. 
Fraoce has no PttbUcl^ ; it b theorily nAtimi 1 mm 
bcnrd of, where tbe people aM abMiutiAy ilairaai 
in tbe fallest sense, in all nffiiirs pubUck and prlrala^ 
gneatand small, even down to tlie ininutatt aiid 

V 4 tn</st 
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most recondite parts of their household concerns. 
The Helots of Laconia, the Regardants to the 
Manor in Russia and in Polandi even the Negroes 
in the West Indies, know nothiif of so searching, 
so penetrating, so heart-breaking a slavery. Much 
would these servile wretches call for our pity under 
that unheard-of yoke, if for their perfidious and 
unnatural Rebellion, and for their murder of the 
mildest of all Monarchs, they did not richly deserve 
a punishment not greater than their crime* 

On the whole, therefore, I take it to be a great 
mistake to think, that the want of power in the 
Government furnished a natural cause of war : 
whereas, the greatness of its power, joined to its 
use of that power, the nature of its system, and 
the persons, who acted in it, did naturally call for 
a strong military resistance to oppose them, and 
rendered it not only just, but necessary. But, at 
present, I say no more on the genius and character 
of the power set up in France. I may probably 
trouble you with it. more at large hereafter: this 
subject calls for a very full exposure ; at present, 
it is enough for me, if I point it out as a matter 
well worthy of consideration, whether the true 
ground of hostility was not rightly conceived very 
early in this war, and whether any thing has hap- 
pened to change that system, except our ill success 
in a war, which, in no principal instance, had its 

true 
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lniedesrin>tion»stfaeoijfectofitsqpgratinMs Tint 
the WAT has succeeded ill ia iihuit cases b OB* 
doubted ; but theo let us speak the tiulfa and say, 
we aire defeated, exhausted, dispirited, and must 
submit This would be inftdligible. The world 
would be inclined to pardon the al^ect conduct of 
an undone Nation. But let us not conceal from 
our^doei our real situation, whilst, by every spe- 
cies of humiliation, we are but too slroo^y display- 
ing our sense of it to die Enemy. 

The Writer of the Remarks in the last week of 
October appears to think, that the present Go- 
vernment in France contains many of the elements, 
which, when properly arranged, are known to form 
the best practical governments; and, that the 
system, whatever may become its particular form, 
is no longer likely to be an obstacle to n^tiation. 
If its form now be no obstacle to such negotiation, 
I do not know why it was ever so. Suppose, that 
this government promised greater permanency than 
any of the. former, » (a point, on which I can form 
no judgment) still a link is wanting to couple the 
permanence of the government with the. perma- 
nence of Ihe peace. On this not one word is said : 
mMT can.tiiere be, in my opinion. This deficiency 
is made .19 by strengthening the first ringlet of the 
chain, that ought to be, but Uiat is not, stretched to 
connect the two propositions. AU seems to be done, 

if 
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if we can imke out» that the last French edition of 
Regicide is like to prove stable. 

As a prognoitick of this stability, it ii said to be 
accepted by the People. Here again I join issue 
with the FraterniMrs, and positively deny the fiseL 
Some submission or other has been obtained, by 
some means or other, to every government, that 
hitherto has been set up. And the same sttbmis« 
sion would, by ttie same means, be obtained for 
any other project, that the vit or folly of man oould 
possibly devise. The Constitution of 1790 was 
universally received. The Constitution, which fol- 
lowed it, under the name of a Convendon, was 
universally submitted to. The Constitution of 1793 
was universally accepted. Unluckily, this yewr's 
Constitution, which was formed, and its genethUaoen 
sung by the noble Author while it was yet tn enbryo, 
or was but just come bloody from the wonb, is the 
only one, which, in its very formation, has been 
generally resisted by a very greatand powerful party 
in many parts of the kingdom, and partknilatiy in 
the Capital. It never had a popular dKnoe even 
in show ; those, who arbitrarily erected the aew 
building out of tlie old materials of tlitir aim Coi^ 
vention, were obliged to send for an Army to su|^ 
port their work : like brave Oladiaders, tbey fought 
it out in the streets of Paris, and even aMusacnsd 
each other in tbeh- House of AasemUy, in the most 

edifying 
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they litd iKnt up In pr)«itH)) Mt th«<^ l^ni 
Rtvolvtion, at th« Sateltttei ^ Tymntiy^ «iii* li^l: 
looie M tiie peoplt. Tht y^^tdk i^t tlnHi* (nkiH^i^: 
ment, in ks origkialion, in Ita (^Htlmmiwi*) It) riti m 
actioiis» and in ail iti raio^ratfi, is Kit^M; f«HM 
nutlMig but ftiree. A fofmA i?mm\mmh^ » OiH'^^t 
etoctkm, a fiMrtad sobiiitonet*, a feH m| H'rjUUMtMH 
of Mldiarty a forced kmn of mon^. 
They differ notliing from all tbif l^^wlJHg ^^•Mf 
^ but that to ikm lama o4l4^ff» » ts/^^^'l ^^t-^l 

all tlirir tuUitary <iy*c^^ i^t^utt^*^*^'*i 
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with the undisciplined power of the Tenroriefcs, and 
the nearly general disarming of Paris, there would 
almost certainly have been, before this, an insurrec- 
tion against them, but for one cause. The people 
of France languish for Peace. . They all despaired 
of obtaining it from the coalesced Powers, whilst 
they had a gang of professed Regicides at their 
head ; and several of the least desperate Republi- 
cans would have joined, with better men to shake 
them wholly off, and to produce something more 
ostensible, if they had not . been reiteratedly told, 
that their sole hope of peace was the very contrary 
to what they naturally imagined ; that they must 
leave off their cabals and insurrections, which 
could serve no purpose, but to bring in that Royalty, 
which was wholly rejected by the coalesced Kings ; 
that, to satisfy them, they must tranquilly, if they 
could not cordially, submit themselves to the 
tyranny and the tyrants they despised and abhorred. 
Peace was held out, by the aHied Monarchies, to 
the people of France, as a bounty for supporting 
the Republick of Regicides. In fact, a coalition, 
b^n for the avowed purpose of destroying that 
den of Robbers, now exists only for their support. 
If evil happens to the Princes of Europe from the 
success and stability of this infernal business, it is 
their own absolute crime. 

We are to understand, however, (for sometimes 
so the Author hints) that something stable in the 

Constitution 
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Conslitutioo of Hcffode ww raqyired fixr our 
amity with it; bat the noble Rcmarkcr is oo mtme 
aolidtoos about thia poiot, than be is for the per- 
manence of the whole body of bis October Specu^ 
lations; '' If," says he, speakii^ of the regicid^ 
'' they can obtain a practicaUe Constitution, even 
<< for a limited peiiod of time, they will be in a 

" condition to re-establish the accustomed rdations 
** of peace and amity .'^ Pray let us leave this bush 
lighfiiig. What is meant by a Hmiied period qf 
time ? Does it mean the direct contrary to the 
terms, an unlimited period? If it is a limited pe- 
riod, what limitation does he fix as a ground for his 
opinion ? Otherwise, his limitation is unlimited. If 
he only requires a Constitution, that will last, while 
the trea^ goes on, ten days existence will satisfy 
his demands. He knows, that France never did 
want a practicaUe Constitution nor a Govemmenty 
which endured for a limited period of time. Her 
Constitutions were but too practicable ; and short 
as was their duration, it was but too long/ They 
endured time enough for treaties, which benefited 
themselves, and have done infinite mischief to our 
cause* But, granting faim his strange thesis, that, 
hitherto, the mere form or the mere term of their 
Constitutions, and, not their indisposition, but their 
instability, has been the cause of their not preserv- 
ing the relations of amity ; how could a Constitu- 
tion, which might not last half an hour after the 

noble 
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noble Lord's ngnature of the treaty in the com * 
pany, in which he must sign it^ ensure its obser* 
vance? If you trouble yourself at aU with their 
CopstitutionSy you are certainly more coooerned 
with them after /the treaty, than before it, as the 
observance of conventions is of infinitely more con- 
sequence, than the making them. Can any thing 
be more palpaUy absurd and smsdess, than to ob- 
ject to a treaty of peace, for want of durability in 
Constitutions, which had aa actual duration, and to 
trust a Constitution, that at the time of the writii^ 
had not so much as a practical existence ? There 
is noway of accounting for such discourae in the 
mouths of men of sense, but by sof^sing, that 
they secretly entertain a hope, that Ihe very act of 
having made a peace with the Regicides will ^ve 
a stability to the Rq^icide system. This will not 
clear the diseounie from the absurdity, but it wilt 
account for the conduct, which such reasoning so 
ill defends. What a roond-^about way is thie tn 
peace; to make war tar the destruction of Regi«> 
ddes, and then to give tbem peace in order to in* 
sure a stability, that will enaUe tbem to observe it 
I say nothing of the honour displayed in such a 
system. It is pladn it militates with itaelf aknost 
in all the parts of it In one part, it supposes sta^ 
biltty in their Constitution, as a ground of s Stable 
peace; in another part, we are to hope £ir peace in 
adifierent way; that is^ by splittiqg dus farilliajit 

orb 
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orb into little stars, and this would make the face 
of heavmi so fine. No, there is no systeai, upon 
which the peace, which in humility we are to sup- 
plicate, can posMbly stand. 

I believe, before this time, that the mere form of a 
Cooslatution, in any Country, never was fixt as the 
sole grouod of objecting to a treaty with it With 
other circumstances it may be of great moment 
What is incumbent on the assertors of the 4th 
week of the October system to prove, is not whether 
their then expected Constitution was likely to be 
stable or transitory, but whether it promised to this 
country and its allies, and to the peace and settle- 
ment of all Europe, more good will, or more good 
laith, than any of the experiments, which have gone 
before it. On these points I would willingly join issue. 
Observe first the manner, in which the Remarker 
describes (very truly as 1 conceive) the people of 
France under that auspicious Government, and then 
observe the conduct of that Government to other 
Naitioos. ^^ The people without any established 
*' ConstitutioQ ; distracted by popular convulsions ; 
^' in a state of inevitable bankruptcy; without any 
^ commerce ; with tlieir principal Ports blockaded ; 
^ and without a Fleet, that could venture to face 
^* one of our detached Squadrons.** Admitting, as 
folly as he has stated it, this condition of France, 
I would fain know, how he reconciles this conditioii 
witii Us ideas of a$^ kind rf apracticaNe Camt^ 

tution. 
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iutian, or duration far a Imitedperiod^ which are his 
sine qu& non of Peace. But, passing by contradic- 
tioDSt as no fair objections to reasoning, this state 
of things would naturally, at other times, and in 
other Governments, have produced a disposition to 
peace, almost on any terms* But, in that stale of 
their Country, did the Regicide GovenunlBnt solictt 
peace or amity with other Nations, or even lay any 
specious grounds for it, in propositions of affected 
moderation, or in the most loose and general conci- 
liatory language ? The direct contrary. It was but 
a very few days before the noble writer had com- 
menced his Remarks, as if it were to refote him by 
anticipation, that his France thought fit to lay out 
a new territorial map of dominion, and to declaie 
to us and to all Europe, what Territories she was 
willing to allot to her own Empire, and what she 
is content (during her good pleasure) to leave 
to others. 

This their Law of Empire was promulgated 
without any requisition on that subject, and pro- 
claimed in a style, and upon principles, which 
never had been heard of in the annals of arrogance 
and ambition. She prescribed the limits to her 
Empire, not upon principles of treaty, convention, 
possession, usage, habitude, the distinction of tribes, 
nations, or languages, but by physical aptitudes. 
Having fixed herself as the Arbiter of physical 
dominion^ she construed the limits of Nature by 

her 
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her convenience. . That was nature, which most ex- 
tended and best secured the Empire of France. 

I need say no more on the insult offered not 
only to all equity and justice, but to the common 
sense of mankind, in deciding legal property by 
physical principles, and establishing the conveni- 
ence of a Party as a rule of publick Law. The 
noble Advocate for Peace has, indeed, perfectly 
weU exploded this daring and outrageous system of 
pride and tyranny. I am most. happy in com- 
mending him when he writes like himself. ' But 
hear, still further, and in the same good strain, the 
great patron and advocate of atnity with* this ac- 
commodating, mild aqdunassuming power, when he 
reports to you the Law they give, and its immedi- 
ate effects : — " They amount," says he, " to the sa- 
*^ criike of Powers, that have been the most nearly 
" connected mth us : the direct, or indirect, annex- 
" ation to France of all the parts of the Continent, 
" from Dunkirk to Hamburgh ; an immense acces- 
" sion of Territory ; and, in one word. The aban- 

>" DONMENT OF THE INDEPENDENCE OF Eu- 

*f ROPE ! " This is the Law (the Author and I use 
no different terms), which, this new Government, 
almost as soon as it could cry' in tbfe cradle, and as 
one of the very first acts, by which' it auspicated 
its' entrance into function ; the Pledge it gives of the 
firmness of its Policy; such is the Law, that this 
proud -Power prescribes to abject Nations. What 
• vtfL. IX. G is 
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h tlie comment upon this Law by the great Juri«t^ 
who recommends us to the Tribunal^ which issiM^i 
the Decree ? '^ An obedience to it would bo (says 
'^ he) dishonourable to us^ and exhibit us to tlic 
'^ present age, and to posterityi as submitting to the 
** Law prescribed to us by our Enemy/^ 

Here I recognize the voice of a British Plenipo* 
tentiary : I begin to feel proud of my Country. 
|}ut, alas ! the short date of human elevation 1 The 
accents of dignity died upon his tongue. This Am* 
thor will not assure us of his sentiments for th^ 
wliolc of a pamphlet ; but in the sole energetick 
part of it, he does not continue the sam^ through 
an whole sentence, if it happens to be of any swoap 
or cQiQpass. In the very womb of this last md^ 
tcnce, pregnant, as it should seem, with a Hercules, 
there is formed a little bantling of the mortal race, 
a degenerate*, puny parenthesis, that totally frus** 
trates our most sanguine views and ejipectatlons, 
and disgraces the whole gestation. Here is this 
destructive parenthesis, '^ unless some adequate 
** compensation be secured ta us'' — 7a tul Tba 
Christian world may shift for itself, Europe may 
f^om in slavery, we may be dishonoured by receiv*^ 
ing LaM^ from an Eneo^y, but all is well, provided 
the compensation to. us be adequate. To what ar< 
we reserved I An adeguaU compensatioi;^ ^' for tb# 
** Sacrifice of Powers the most nearly (lonnecited 
*' with ui;''-.-an ofikquaji,^ compensation |\fpr t)i# 

^U?ect 
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" direct or indirect tinnexatien to FraDce cf nL tie 
*^ Pbrts of the ContiDent i t?u3 Dxr&jci l-t f iim)- 
" burgh ; ** — an adejmUe cx?rir;<?a^5ici:)L • i^ir iiu 
*• abandoQtneot rf the rrfepttna^raw -rf Limif* * 
Would that when all crjr Bmn'T fienijnrnnf in? 
thus cbanf^y cor m£i.r"T Ibttuj j?? tv*; Tiiir""^. 
al(ln£irith them; «DdL liiBl tii? Ztt:::.»-'i irr^^f vvrrr 
not employed to cn'cr 'mhsc siir -tin'«r rr:- irf-v^ 
dreamed could enter im? ar lAu^h-^ irax^ 

But let tts consider ttiis 3itt::i=fr tr uut^jomt *- ?/- 
pend^^tkn. — ^VTbo if to iinih»i r'- I run mur ]ir,itK 
is ii to be dranrar I? 5: in- uriniier Ttss*'- fr' " '??i- 
merce ? I hare itd zinti::iimh a Trarfiia? rr ' .'iw-^ 
meroe, upon procinfef t/ T-nnmifrrrt — 7 -^irf:-' r /:r 
traffick ; — mR is lijr. hit. trunniifrrrf- n fz.i.:j£: ^ 
for empiieB far aafer, iar pT7 "V • *?r r.f ;: ;/^- 
dtefio^ with a -nBscrezf^ ziKsc mnn tnr'^:- /^ 
know it mar be so^. ti^ T'f Hffr zr^^a) '^ : ». 
proud, pMhaeofftBCiil inIiJ2ir7 L^';'.../!/':* * . • . 
loote down w5ih I juteiij; !: jn T^^a!/* /i U^ ^^r^. f 
unfit far Ae S:»»rrrfirE ic yi:*:#!nir ii i^ ^m/i^n 
Negodgi&nm iS Dmrmnm . iisn: n ' rvj^, */ h'\ 
maxim of her Mn*?. i:ut Ijifsb'^i^ n 1 '^mr^ vft* 
be permittedL, m lie: i^evf ^r» n J ^ii»jil tr/i n 
Trtkev, to t MtAM tii tut Jjrtia rjtjirtinh vt'^tn^-' 

CkHfaes; tebe^&«r Br Aeri trji Itfirrv-? ^r/i ;> 
be employed is rasArrr -lt foey * '^j ^ >rf/^ ^,5'v'''^ 
fte naaeaier UtpiMkk wv'^'iiitsf vp: i*'"^ '/ 
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Empire^ prescribes the forms of peace to nations^ 
and dictates laws to a subjected world. But are wc 
quite sure, that, when we have surrendered half 
Europe to them in hope of this compensation, the 
Republick will confer upon us those privileges of 
dishonour ? Are we quite certain, that she will per- 
mit us to farm the Guillotine ; to contract for the 
provision of her twenty thousand Bastiles ; to fur- 
nish transports for the myriads of her Exiles to 
Guiana; to become Commissioners for her naval 
stores, or to engage for the clothing of jjiose 
Armies, which are to subdue the poor Relicks of 
Christian Europe ? No ! She is bespoke by the Jew 
subjects of her own Amsterdam for all these 

services. 

But, if these, or matters similar, are not the 
compensations the Remarker demands, and that, 
on consideration, he finds them neither adequate 
nor certain, who else is to be the Chapman, and 
to furnish the purchase-money, at this market of 
all the grand principles of Empire, of Law, of 
Civilization^ of Morals, and of Religion ; where 
British faith and honour are to be sold by inch of 
candle ? Who is to be the dedecorum pretiosut 
emptor? Is it the NavU Hispana MagUter? Is it 
to be furnished by the Prince of Peace ? .Unques- 
tionably. Spain as yet possesses mines of gold 
and silver ; and may give us in pesos duroa an ade- 
quate compensation for our honour and our virtue. 

When 
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When these things are at all to be Bold, they are 
the vilest commodities at market. 

It is full as singular as any of the other singu- 
larities in this work, that the Remarker, talking so 
much, as he does, of cessions and compensatianiy 
passes by Spain in his general settlement, a» if 
Aere were no such Country on the Globe : » if 
there were no Spain in Europe, no Spain 10 Ajoe^ 
rica. But this great matto* of pc^tkad di^y.:jerMtkm 
cannot be put out of our thoa^A^ by iik t^jttict^ 
She ^ has furnished campeosataootf ;— imA to jfjc^ 
but to France. The R^cide ^Rf^rJj^± acuJ Vjt 
still nominally subsisting ifooficr-r;v of 5tj<r>* ^,*t 
united, -and are mnted upou a jr;:x.r:^jt ^4 y^i^ 
lousy, if not of bitter csiitr^tj to Gr^at iSr'luiv. 
The noble Writer has here ^ant/itex n^rt^ jcjp xjo- 
ditatioD. It is not frcoi \j:j:^::x V, iher^rjc^,^ 
that the ports are in ttie umbCa U Iftwust. tx^tj ir^ 
in the bands of Fnmse frox }hs:jrrr^, V, ^z; vr»^ 
tar. How long txic new Vyxi^^jxjc. ^\.\ i*<^., J ^Jipfr- 
not tc!l ; but France t:je liK/ ..o^;« ;-«* t/si^r^^.A 
Spain, amd the r^ibg Partj >, ""iAt iyr^. n^ r^ 
her orders, and exisfei \/j u^ yr»^. 

The DoUe Wmcr- x^ i^, -v^^r^x rj5/v i-Z'^t-r^ ?/¥< 
forgotten to loot bbca itD> rr^ |^*h^. J* s^. ^n»^y^# 
it, he may TBO&i^t, tr^5;:t ^r. ^2ji^ ^'0^^/x *A *-^, 
death of Phiip vut F'/vrri^, 5«:/t ^f,*., «miis^ vj. ^/a 
erent, aB £arDf>e wat uif^^^ V^ «*« W^^-As^f^A^ 
In the Tf€ati» of Par/taob, ^uail ^ji^. #4^^ ^a^-^^A 
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into^ and ifx the war, that afterwards b][aze4 oju^, 
to prevent those Crowns froip being actually, or vir- 
tually, united in the House of Bourbon, the pre<^ 
ininau^qc o^ France in Spain, a,nd above ?11, in th^ 
Spanish Indies, vfas. the great obje<?t of aU those 
movements i;i the tiabinet and in the Field. The 
grand alli^ice vas formed upon that apprehension. 
— Oa that apprcliension the mighty war was con- 
tbucd, during such a number of year's, as the 
degenerate and pusillanimous impatience of our 
d\yindl(;d race can hardly bear to have reqkowd : 
— ^ \var, eq^ual, within a few years in duration, and 
not^ perhaps, infcriour in bloodshed, to any of those 
great contests for ^mpire, wbiph in History ijoajce 
the n;iost awful njatter of recorded Metppry,. 

Ad conflig^ndum veoientibus undiq; Po^nis, 
Qmni^ cum belli trepido concussa tutpultu 
Horrida contremuere sub altis cetheris auris, 
In dubioq; fait sub utroium tiegna cadeodunji 
Onwjbfis hujpapis es^t teir^;. mfriq^— 

'Wfhca t^s. v^Al was. ended' (1 gannpt; st;ay qow tOj 
Qxapaine how) the ol)ject of the ^y^r, w^ tl^e ob- 
j^qt of the TrjB^ty, ^hfin it \y?^?. founji; i^practir 
cable, or less . desirable than before^ Mfholly, tp 
QX/[;lud^ a. brapph of the Qc^urbpn race frpo^, that 
imnoease SiUficesj^ipn, the ppint of Utrecht; wW tp 
prevent t.ic mischiefs to ^ris^ from the influence ofj 
tiie greater u( 00 the lesser br^ch. ilis.LQr()^ip. 
i*a great Member of the. Piplom^ti^k ^Qdy; he. 
im, of course, all the fuadam^a,!. Treati^j M(h\c^ 

make 
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Bake tbe piiUick Statute Law of Europe, by 
heart : aad, indeed, no active Member of Parlia- 
ment oaght to be ignorant of their general lenoor 
and leading proviaicMis. In the Ti^ty, which closed 
that war, and* of which it is a fundamental part, 
because relating to the whole Policy of the Coin- 
pact, it was agreed, that Spain stiould not give any 
tiling from her territory in the West Indies to 
France. This Article, aipparently oneroufi to Spain, 
was in truth Inghly beneficial. But, O the blind- 
ness of the greatest Statesman to the infinite and 
untooked-foi? combinatioi^s of things, whii^H lie 
hid in the dark prolifick womb of Futurity ! The 
great Trunk of Bourbon is cut down ; tfaei withere(i^ 
branch i^ worked up into the constructi6n of a 
French RegidideRepubliek. Here we have, formed; 
a^ new, unloeli^itfor, monstrous, hetienogeneoud 
aUiaiioe ; a dbiAile-oMtored Monster ; R^pliblick 
above,, amd Monarchy below. There is no Centanr 
ef'fietian,'nopoetick Satjf r of the Wobds>; liothirig 
flhcMTtt of the Hii^roglyphick Monstdrs of Egypt; 
Ddg in Head^ and Man in Body, thaf can give 
an.' idif^a of it; None of these things^ can subsist 
in' na/feope (sci^ at lea^' it^ is* thought) ; but the 
moral world J admitfe Mbnstiiers, whidh* fbd phy^idaii 
refects; 

I« thia Metamorphosis', the first' thing ddrie by 
Spaui^ in the honey-modrt ofhei* new servitude, 
was/ widl all rt)e bardlhoodjofipusfllanimity, utterly 

o + to 
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to defy the most Holemn Treaties with Great Dritaitt 
and the guarantee of Euro()e. She \\w^ yielded the 
largest und fairest part of one of the largest and 
fairest Islands in the West Indies, perhttps on the 
(ilohe, to the usur|)ed Powers of France. She com- 
pletes the title of those Powers to the whole of that 
important central Island of Hispaniola. She has 
solemnly surrender! d to the Regicides and butchers 
of the Bourbon family, what that Court never ven- 
tured, perhaps never wished, ' to l)estow on the 
Patriarchal stock of her own august House. 

The nol)le Negotiator takes no notice of this por* 
tentous junction; and this audacious surrender. Tiie 
efli'ect is no less than the total subversion of the 
l3alance of Power in the West Indies, and indeed 
every where else. This arrangement, considered 
in itself, but much more as it indicates a complete 
Union of France with Spain, is truly alarming* 
Does he feel nothing of the change this makes i» 
that part of his description of the state of France^ 
where he supposes her not able to face one of our 
detached Squadrons ? Does he feel nothing for the 
condition of Portugal under this new Coalitiofi ? 
Is it for this state of thitigs he recommends our 
junction in that common alliance as a remedy ? It 
is surely already monstrous enough. We see every 
standing principle of Policy, every old governing 
opinion of Nations, completely gone ; and with it 
the foundation of all their establishments. Can 

Spain 




Spain keep hoself bntamaQv wacse iae a, vim xis> 
connexiOD r Dqc& he dmBi* that :?aHii. 
tiaiv oreten nnrmthaiirk, an<Bcii» j& 
Thb Aotbor imfaitgr^ hiMMKtt iir 
diviskm cf the FraKiL Benumick. £ joavr 

with iimrK jpi ■f i rPMstm hm^ mighr ymiaw* sLiyc 

RepaUkanisBi sod the sUMfimsaniL jf 

It is not peace wickL ¥:: 
feeble guiiiiWM m ; it k diat poKSu wtuca^ x x 
shall cooliDHer decBr^v r\ 
is not die ptarCr whka cae rrrnirt cc C 
celebrate at mb hah- aBaociL irt k taesr i^ id 
glory to God oo hi^h* aisd sac ric irasc t.iui Lu!e of 
good wiQ to Man. W^ant rr^g t^ baie ^md lo 
see! TheKiDgof Spakizia«r:epcf Moors. Je«s» 
and ReocipHioea^ aod tbe Oerrr taxed to paj 
bb ooofefaioo ! TfaeCai 
embraces of tbe most uDcbriftian Brpdhticfc! I 
hope we ahaii never see his Apostoiick >b;|estT» 
his Faiddbl MajesU, and the King, deiendcr of 
the &itfa, added to tbat anfaaUoned and impious 
Frateruitj. % 

. The Noble Aotbor has glimpses of tbe conse* 
queoces of Peace as irell as I. He feeb for the 
Colonies of Great Britain, one of the principal 
resources of our Commerce and our Naval Power, 
if Piratical France shall be established, as he knows 
she must be, in the West Indies, if we sue for peace 
on such terms as they may condescend to ^nt us. 

Ha 
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He ieoLi^ that their very Colonial Syatem for tbe 
iofterkmr is not compatlbie with tbe existence of 
our Colonies. I tell hitn:, and doubt not I Btoall be 
abb to demonstrate, thajt, being what she is,, if she 
possesses a rode tliere, we cannot be safe. lias- 
this author had in his view the transactions betxveen^ 
the Regicide Republick and the jet nominally 
flubsisting Monarchy of Spain ? 

I bring this matter under your Lordship's con** 
sideration, that you may have a more complete vieiv- 
tfana thi& Auttior chooses to give of the. true France 
you have to dead with^ as to its nature^ and to its^ 
fiorceanditsdifiposition.. Mark it^ my Lord, France, 
in giving her Law: to. Spain, stipulated fof none of 
ber indemnities in Europe, no enlargement what* 
ever of her Frontier. Whilst we are looking for 
indemnities from France, betraying our awn safety, 
in aisocrifice of the independenee'of Europe, France 
secures* here by the most important acquisidon of 
Territory ever made in the West Indies^ since theb 
firat settlement. She appears^ (it is only m ap- 
pearance) to give up the Frontier of Spain, and' she 
is-compeneafted, not in appearance, but in reality, 
by a Territory^ that maikes a dreadful Frontier- to 
the Colonies- of Great Britain^ 

Iv'm sufikiendy' alatnning, that sheis to have the 
possession of this great Island. But alLtbe Spanish 
€olonies| virtually, are* hcr». Is* there so puny a 
^i]p$teK''m>titepettyJimno^ the School of PoUtick% 

who 
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dutaoBS niiipfiiititr^ ■^■* tut CaJtod Stt»e& U . 
lica, tt 1^ at* ^ pxaemt, bat wiach, «>bea « 
Peace b nade, «^en ttae b»& ot « Rt^cKk •»• 
ceodeacy ia SinJi K bad, wiii iM la^g!e^ be sft j!do< 

as dobioas ^od criticalr Bm I go « C^t d«al 
ftHiber; aad on omda coosyectfkm of t}ie condilioii 
uid dRroDtfttmoes «f tbe West ludios, •uA of the 
gauus of Ais new Refwblick, as it b«»o|«ral«d» 
aod is Ubdf t» operate on them^ I $«y» UmA if a 
sioffle Rock io the West Indws i« ill th« twudu oi 
tt^ trmMtlarUkk Morocco, we imvc not an bour'« 

st^stj there. 

The Renaarker, though he slip* bahIo from th« 
m^a ce^piteratlijm, s«ein* aware, tliat tUi» ftnn««0- 
m^t, standiii5a&it<ioe8, inthq W«8%lmile«, laavo*. 
v» at thp jpeccy of the new CtJaWtion, or rather ak 
the mei;cy. of the sple gjiidiog part of it. He ilora 
not, indeed, adopt Or sjippoMtion, •uch, an I twUWi 
ivj^p. am cogent, tbafc«»ny tiling, which can glv» 
t^m, a. single gpod port, and opportune piralUud 
sfaE^nn tii^m wouW le«4 to. our ruin; the Awilior 
gi^q^fW uBon-an.idea, tjiatithe Ikgicido* m«y ^ 
9B. exiptingiapd qpn»ider«bletGi*lt«rial. power in Un» 
wiest MiP».. a«>4, oi qonrw, her piratical ay^mm 
mon» 4angeron» aod ««» r«»l 5 however, for Hmti 
Wvatft QMp, he: hM aneaay.rflpwdy.; butiiuwly# 

in 
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in his whole »hop, there is nothing so extriaordinary/ 
It is, that wc three, France, Spain and England, 
(there are no other of any moment) should adopt 
some " analogy in the intcriour systems of Govern- 
** ment in the several Islands, which we may re- 
" spectively retain after the closing of the War." — 
This plainly can be done only by a Convention 
between the Parties, and I believe it would be the 
first war ever made to terminate in an analogy of 
the interiour Government of any country, or any 
parts of such countries. Such a partnership in 
domestick Government is, I think, carrying Fra- 
ternity as far as it will go. 

It will be an affront to your sagacity to pursue 
this matter into all its details ; suffice it to say, that 
if this Convention for analogous domestick Govern- 
ment is made, it immediately gives a right for the 
residence of a Consul (in'all likelihood some Negro, 
or Man of Colour) in every one of your Islands ; a 
Regicide Ambassador in London will be at all your 
meetings of West India Merchants and Planters, 
and, in effect, in all our Colonial Councils. Not 
one Order of Council can hereafter be made, or 
anyone Act of Parliament relative to the West 
India Colonies even be agitated, which will not 
always afford reasons for protests, and perpetual in- 
terference ; the Regicide Republick will become an 
integral part of the Colonial Legislature ; and, so 
far as the Colonies are concerned, of the British 

too. 
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tocK But it will be still worse ; as att oor do- 
mestick affairs are interlaced more or kf* imtM 
mately with our external, this intenneddiiflf sbwc 
every where insinuate itself into ail other kter>>tr 
transactions, aiid produce a eopartoertc^ k« Vktf 
domestick concerns of every detcnfAioek, 

Such are the plain inevitable cori.«^; >fc3i«u*a ^^ tui» 
arrangement of a system of aoalo^^^t ^ir^if ivuf j^ 
vernment. On the other band, n iv».* -^ '.;i*: -^ u:.^^ 
assures' us, and in this I hear^>k ^jr/'*^ ^i-i t^'<i^ 

that the correspondence afid<y/tviou''u<;icv,n4t v^ 

tween the neigbbouriog C<>>x;#^: v 'i >. tt'^^- y 
*' that the disi^reemeoli via <A iiio^;wsii&x: 4»i/c lii^i; 
'^ causes even of Natioaal Q..ia57«e:ut k^il kn'u^.fjfim^ 
^^ day to dayr WoA Hue. l^^jt^ ^ji t^jt ^^*:i(UjuiL ^ 
have ^ven, the cafie, if f^c^tuv^^ » iL u^ a^ v fl«t -^^f 
the proposed remedT; tj tue Vi;j!^ iuift^iMt iiit^^ 
riour analogy ; — an aa&joi^ iiot^ 4fit4»'. i^atiiu^ i^^ii 
more foodfbl, than tse <uo ijyi^^^biHi' bmli^ t^iU 
the three tier of bfcaua^ Y^uus ^j^tntuouki. tum*. it^^ 
observe how iaboik^r tuie tiutiioeii^ «iui:^ we ^>i#UA- 
plicated by oar loierfeKnoe: Jktj tu^ ai^m -yb^AfC ti.- 
tumian unnrgBifB i i <^ Spati^ :iuj<1 tue i4x>##c ^4^^- 
bolick ffig^ of Fnaoe. J^ui bucu jt tut iJiatnAj^^ 
sodi is the Care^ aacu jb^. «akd «(iiKK ue^ Ujt >^iitici 
of Bcgpdde VidniiT. 

Brtwitttaatan id b ocMc M^ liiait tue K<lg(«tiii^ h^uv 
hasoertainljao euveiaed uodenli^^ 
that evCTf permit harfiimwted w tiucu MM'diiMtkMi^^ 
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must tiec^Asarily pursue the tmiti of ttioughi fur^ 
tbtt than he haft cari'ted it ; and must ^k himself^ 
tvhetiier what he fetat^ so truly of iM tiecessitj 
of our arraugifig an analagous ititeHour gdVbru^ 
ment, iti cotilequctiCe of the vicinity of our Pos- 
sessions in the West Indies^ does not as extensively 
apply, and much more forcibly^ to the fclrtumstance 
of our much nearer vicinity With the Parent and 
Author of this mischief* 1 defy even his acutenes^ 
and iogeuulty to show me any ohe pointy in ttbieh tb6 
cases differ, except that it is plainly more necessary 
iti Europe than in America. Indeed, the further we 
trace the details of the proposed peace, the mbreyOur 
Lordsthip will bd satisfied, that I hate not been gtiilCy 
Of any abuse of terms, when I us«;indiscdmi]iate]y(as 
I always do in speaking of arrangements With Re- 
gicide) the words Peace and Fraternity. Aft artilog^ 
between our interiour Governments must be the c<Mni^ 
isfeqaence. The noble Negotiator s*es it a^ Well at 
I do. I deprecate thiit; Jacobin interiour analogy. 
Btit hereafter, perhapi^, I may say a^good deal Aiore 
opon thte part of the subject 

The Mble Lord insists on vefy little tnof^tb^h 
on the exCelleftee of Ihcsr Constittition, the hope of 
their dwkdtiilg itito little Kepubiicfes^ ahd ^ift (JlOde 
copartnership in Government/ I h^ar of O^et^, 
ittdeedr thaif oflfer, by other argU'Wemfr, to fecttWile 
u^ t& tjhfe peace mA ftmBtitiiy ; ^^ Reglc^^^ th«r^ 
lay, htmf remmiceri tive Cfeed of the Rights of 
Mm, and declared Equality a Chimera. This is 

still 
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itill niore strange tium ail ok 
apostatized firom their A^ioHacy. ^^l' 
g^oes from tbat impiaii&^ ^ux xr v.: 
subverted the aadent Gavemmenr. jiuirif 



King} and ia^niaaoe3cL autme?^, r^r 
banished their teUow 5iiojec:& : act; 
forced ei^ery man Co swear 2Z ma z^s:L a 
And vow, to fecoadle tncBLse^se^ 3:» :3e Tfrsuju 'urv 
declare thb Creed. ixHi^rit .yj sc sm:-^ .!<;«;«£. la im 
8D unpostore sud a C4Uinen. ! jar^^ lu^ zc^u;!;^ 
that they always tnou^:iu r :^ ^« tc vnea: :3(«rn[ 19^% 
destrojring everr tr.frg as zccae aci:: airoori ix £> 
establishmenL It &» oa ^trsiase '^^^-Jcjil 1^ 'iirjse* 9ii> 
look into the oatave ot comzt^i zseil rj £3^ a 
violent petsccator a per»:t zn«oi^tY cc ij& o^ara 
Creed. Bat thb is tbe Tery frsc tiae, t:afct acr 
man (m* set of men were Lzxiv eoc-^i to a:;e=: :*: :^ 
lay the ground of coniiesre in tutia, I v sji ac- 
knowledgment of their own lal-^bood, fra^ii, Lv}K>- 
crisy, treachery, heterodox doctrine, per<u:utioiv 
and cruelty. Every thing we hear from them is new, 
and, to use a phrase of their own, rrcolutkfftarjf ; 
every thing supposes a toted revolution in all th^ 
principles of reason, prudence, and moral feding. 

If possible^ thb their recantation of the chief 
parts in the Canon of the Rights of Man is inor^ 
infift ^i ;y^i ,^a ^ ^g^ causcs gpeatCT hon^our, than theii^ ori* 
gpally promulgating, and forcing down Uie throaty 

of mankiodx that symbol of all evil. It i» raking 

too 
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too much into the dirt and ordure of human nature 
to say more of it. 

I hear it said too, that they have lately declared 
in favour of property. This is exactly of the same 
sort with the former. What need had they to make 
tliis declaration, if they did not know, that by their 
doctrines and practices they had totally subverted 
all property ? What Government of Europe, either 
in its origin or its continuance, has thought it ne- 
cessary to declare itself in favour of property ? The 
more recent ones were formed for its protection 
against former violations : the old considered the in- 
violability of property and their own existence as 
one and the same thing ; and that a proclamation 
for its safety would be sounding an alarm on its 
danger. But the Regicide Banditti knew, that this 
was not the first time they have been obliged to 
give such assurances, and had as often falsified 
them. They knew, that, after butohering hundreds 
of men, wometi and children, for no other cause 
than to lay hold on their property, such a declara- 
tion might have a chance of encouraging other 
nations to run the risk of establishing a commer- 
cial House amongst them. It is notorious, that 
these very Jacobins, upon an alarm of the Shop- 
keeper of Paris, made this declaration in favour of 
Property. These brave fellows received the appre- 
hensions expressed on that head with indignation ; 
and said, that property could be in no danger, 

because 



because an the world knew it was under the pro- 
tection of the Sans-cuhites. At what period did 
they not give this assurance ? Did they not give 
it, when they fabricated their first constitudon ? 
Did they not then solemnly declare it one of the 
rights of a Citizen (a righ^ of course, only de- 
clared, and not then fiibricated) to depart from 
his Country, and choose another Damicilium, 
without detriment to his property ? Did tbey not 
declare, that no property should be confiscated 
from the children for the crime of the parent ? Can 
they now declare more fully their respect for pro- 
perty, than they did at that time ? And yet was 
there ever known such horrid violences and confis* 
cations, as instantly followed under the very persons 
now in power, many of them leading Members of 
that Assembly, and all of them violators of that 
engagement, which was the very basb of their 
Republick, — confiscations, in which hundreds of 
men, women and children, not guilty of one act of 
duty in resisting their usurpation, were involved ? 
This keeping of their old is, then, to give us a 
confidence in their new engagements. But examine 
the matter, and you will see, that the prevaricating 
sons of violence give no relief at all, where at all it 
can be wanted. They renew their old fraudulent 
declaration against confiscations, and then they 
expressly exclude all adherents to their ancient 
VOL, IX. H lawfid 
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lawful Governmeot from ^ny benefit of it : that i$ 
to say, they proir^ne, that they will secure all their 
t)rother plunderers in their share of the common 
plunder* The fear of being robbed by every new 
succession of robbers, who do not keep even the 
faith of that kind of society, absolutely required, that 
they should give security to the dividends'of spoil ; 
els0 they could not exist a moment. But it was ne- 
cessary, in giving security to robbers, that honest 
men should be deprived of all hope of restii^utton ; 
and thus their mterests wc^re ipade utterly anjd 
eternally incompfitiblc. So that it appears, that 
this boasted security of property is nothing more 
tlian a seal put upoo its destruction : this cea,sing of 
confiscation, is to secure the confrxators against th$ 
innocent proprietors. That very thing, which is 
held out to you as your ciire, i$ that, which makes 
your malady, and renders it^ if once it l^appens, 
utterly incurable* You^ piy Lord, who possess a 
consM^ablei thoMgh i^ot an invid^us, Estate, Q^ay 
be well assured, that, i^ by beipg en^a^, as you 
assuredly would be, in the defence of your HehgioHy 
your King, your Order, your l<aws, a,qd ^bi^es^ 
that Estate should he put under confiscation, the 
property would be secured; but in the (fame njianner, 
at your etxpenseu 

But, after all, for what purpose are we tqld of 
t^ reformation in their prindjpl eq, uf\^ what is tb^ 
policy of all this softening in ours, whicti 14 to be 

produced 
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produced by their example r I: is .v>t :i^ ir,-r«. ^ 
to sufiering innocence and virtue, vit x. t:iv : ^ 
to the crimes and to the sodet-? of •v.vjr , i^.< i^ 
fians. But I trust, that our Comvtr; tw»n w .. v^ ^ 
softened to that kind ot cnmet ar^ *rrx.. j^.., Vy^ 
if we should^ our hearts w:.. •ve .iarifc»#trc v*- *r^*:; 
thing, which has a dainn on vur vru*:>'>i*^:^-i^ 
kind Providence has piaei^ r. vjr 'jt.*at^M. % .j^/^< 
of the unjust and cruel , x, or>r v.^^ »^ *u^^ jk»>- 
serve ourselves from cr'jf:^z^ ^-j^ r. -^j^/^ > ;^^ 
who bear crodty, are acv>K.;>-#.it* Jt li. 7 ut j*5<t^ 
tended gentleness, vrJtx. exi^vy>:^ !:.itft vt4&' rt4tv4i^ 
rancour, produces an 'xjz.3f^*r^*:, » u^x **. sj*iff in* 
approbation. The;. ui5r»*T tr,,, ^^n»: »utre t:^ vug i» 
to love, who do DOt lAte »ju*irt v^ w^-j*. U^ i*as*:^ 
There is anc^zier pitt* ^jf f^*'>^0- *^** «i^»^^ rt*w- 
dable than thia, irj rtac^ tu^rti^ lu^ifiu ]^:',MKt, 
which lessens our iiatred to Criu-ij^i&i^- aij^ vjt pity 
to suflferersy by ii:Mii:fit.t:rjj^ tuaU it ua;^ Urt:t; vrnjuu^ w 
their fault or foiiv, trjoit tut is^tusr iiav^ be^^vuM: Cm; 
prey of the ionner. Bv flsLtterki]^ ufc, tuiit we are 
iloC sutgect to the saxtie vjce^ and Wii^^^^ it Jboduc^s 
a confideDoe, that we !kbaU odt buffer tU; tame evib 
by a ooolact with the ixsbtooM gang of robbers^ nbo 
have tfaoft robbed and butchered our nesgbboitfb be* 
fiireoar&oe& We onst iKtf be iallieped to oijr nuo. 
Our vices are the same as thdrs, neither more nor 
less. Ifaoyfaultswehad, which wanted this Freach 
•sanople to call us to a '^ SBftaunf of chanctoTn 

H 2 md4 
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and a review of our social relatione and duties/' there 
h yet no sign, that we have commenced our reforma- 
tion. We »eem, hy the bent ac(!onnt» I have from 
the world, to go on ju»t as formerly, " iiomc to undo, 
and Home to \>e undone/' There in no change at 
all : and if wc are not bettered by ttie sufferings of 
war, this peace, whicfi, for reosons to himself best 
tnown, the Author fixes as the period of our refor- 
mation, must have something very extraordinary in 
it ; because hitherto ease, opulerux', and their con- 
eornitant pleasure, have never greatly disposed 
mankind to that serious reflexion and review, which 
the Author stJpposes to be the result of the ap- 
proaching peace with vice and crime. 1 believe he 
forms a right estimate of the nature of this {>eace ; 
and that it will want many of those circumstances, 
which formerly characterized that state of things. 

If I am right in my ideas of this new Republicfc, 
the diflerent states of peace and war will make no 
difference in her pursuits. It is not an enemy of 
accident, that wc have to deal with. Enmity to us, 
and to all civilized nations, is wrought into the very 
0tamina of its constitution. It was made to pursue 
the purposes of that fundament«il enmity. The 
design will go on regulariy in every position, and 
in every relation. Tfjeir hostility is to break us to 
their dominion ; their amity ii to debauch us to 
their principles. In the former, wc are to xrontend 
with their force ; in the latter, with their intrigues. 

But 






But we stand io a vtrv ci&rzrx -;r.=mn*. v '^-^Hrr- 
in the two situadota. Li mir. m. vji'^ m Ir-'^rrr- 
ment is supported, «e iisut *-rii lut t.;-',-' £/ :'-^ 
force of the kingdoKiL '^inn. mtfifr ^:- ^jzv' ■: 
peace the war of iz^lri^ut in^ifi. ▼•^ : ' ;-:/ •".7- 
tend against oar eDf;::i¥?fc ▼iil in?- -5 :, ,if f^r - -/ 
the kingdom. Xo — tp*: MaiL inr* . fr;- r '; t 
should be a figitatt'^ axil ir^ m tT^n:-r rt 
surrender of every Ua^i^. '•riiifn ub* ii^ao rr/- 
country TeoeraUe in ^jf\x *r/*:- ai«t utar ?'. 'rr 
hearts) we^faall hawt *j!> fi^iit ^^ili* inT t v*/'^*'/? jr 
our strength agnnst lbei»iii>i?: vt l:«?5r?, '^^^r ' #«;ii^^. , 
who, not kw^ *»iaoe, tiyjt^t yrm ii«t, i/ r r .,:. i^/r^ 
recommeod a Jacc^k yagyt, -r.^n^ sr if;sf rn^" < r^ 
ficiently aware afxiit ^tjrii'sig'jt vS » (;in^'<n'rj» /'^ 
cobin iactioo visiib ti;k IIjiii^uutl <^ r :w^« ifie</ 
they seeoKd Io le trvurjihjri^. uitvf iv li^ u\mi^f^ 
of those, wbo conqxa&d it, ts. lii*rr fiar'r ^siivi^Tv 
to th^ fierce aadbcatr. 14/ tuf^jr uuwnuUin uf <rv<" v 
thing, tbat passes in inmct. Vv t!««;tr «:tt£<^ <«<:.? r.^ yf 
a close coouBunicaLUcni witb tiit u#v^i>^f iu*'K»<ni 
there. At lias tDomeiil, -aiien; *:#*: mu!?wUv1' i- Mi/'yti 
the openii^ of that c%axiiziUuie2flAVi<; «i'>/^ a v.vt<^ <jH 
our En^xsfa JwcuAmA. ^'imi iwMkuv h yu^ vu^ vl 
sig^t and oat of tbc/ugul ^ It vaiuiiiii.'d ^ ti*^ 
crowing of tiie cocL^ Scarc^Jy Jbtd tbe <JnMi^'i 
haifoinger of peace aod laglxl iie^^u tc/ uttes* hi^ ii v^^iy 
notes, than all the cadkling of ut |ka^' 7'vf v ^x;b# 
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to alarm the garrison of the Capitol was forgot *, 
There was enough of indemnity before. Now a 
complete act of oblivion is passed about the Jaco- 
bins of England, though one would naturally ima- 
gine it would make a principal object in all fair 
deliberation upon the merits of a project of amity 
with the Jacobins of France. But however others 
may choose to forget the faction, the faction does 
not choose to forget itself, nor, however gentlemen 
may choose to flatter themselves, it does hot forget 
them. 

Never, in any civil contest, has a part been taken 
with more of the warmth, or carried on with inore 
of the arts, of a party. The Jacobins are worse 
than lost to their Country. Their hearts are i^broad. 
Their sympathy m ith the Regicides of France is 
complete. Just as in a civil contest they exult in- 
all their victories ; they are dejected and mortified 
in iall their defeats. Nothing that the Regicides can 
do, (and they have laboured hard for the purpose) 
can alienate them from their cause. You and I, 
my dear Lord, have often observed on the spirit of 
their conduct. When the Jacobins of France, by 
their studied, deliberated, catalogued files of mur- 
ders with the poignard, the sabre, and the tribunal, 
have shocked whatever remained of human sensi- 
bility in our breasts, then it was they distinguished 

* Htc au'ratus volltans argenteus anser 
Forticibua Gallos n limine adease canebat. 

the 
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the resources of party policy. TberdH*^ 

... — «' '-*- »■ III air 5jf 



a very short time they seemed to j«ii« » t. 
They began wiih a reluctant and icrrvmiil 
sion: they deplored the stam, ^Jia. 
the lustre of a good cause. .%fier *«3in«. » 
time of retirement, in afc* ir"^ rrvr vs. \ 
logy for the excesses of n-i cnisl-; rrtaa^ -^ ? 
attacks of unjust power. Orvmx >wvr » V-'" 
•feeling of mankind deca^ji: simc i:*: -^-J^ 

horrours began to fade "^^ -^ " " 

proceeded from apcAc^tt iKfear^ 

but still deplored, 

proceeding. T:«^ ^^ »*'^ * "'''^ ^'^ "" 

marched frc« aafcuct 1'^ ■'^- ' '*^'^' *^ *" 
tempted to ^a>«a9niflntia?:ii^ V- •.- .w* '-— 

bodies their friciOi lait nap"^.'^ *^' - '^--^ 
their mnnJer « * isss itr»«i *r %- -^.'-- - -> 

endeavoawi ^^-^i- ^ *«^''' ''^ ^ *"' ' 
soboro it t XB^-yn- ir rr-^- - '"^•' '" ' 

lotof tiic«<£. ^.'v t*^ '•• '^ - - • "*^ » 

ofdiareryii-*: i^:'^'^--'-^^ * ^ .'.- 

natarsJ «eacni*?nn. •/ .^- :- - ?^'' .-'-"' 
thejttf»f r^i'^y'-'^^- = •■'•'" **'■''■•'•'■ * '•* 

wortd, i. y'^- ''•«' ^"* •"'■°'*'-"' ' '"** ''■<'■"■■ 
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lmnd0, ftliould bear Uic iuiquity of all the tyranti, 
who have at any time infested the earth. In order to 
reconcile U8 the better to this republican tyranny, 
they confounded the bloodshed of war with the 
murders of peace ; and they computed how much 
greater prodigality of blood was exhibited in battles 
and in the storm of cities, than in the frugal well- 
ordered massacres of the revolutionary tribunals of 
France. 

As to foreign powers, so long as they were 
conjoined with Great Britain in this contest, so long 
they were treated as the most abandoned tyrants, 
and, indeed, the basest of the human race. The 
moment any of them quits the cause of this Go- 
vernment, and of all Governments, he is rehabi- 
litated, his honour is restored, all attainders are 
purged. Tlie friends of Jacobins are no longer 
despots ; the betrayers of the coumion cause are 
no longer traitors. 

That you may not doubt, that they look on this 
war as a civil war, and the Jacobins of France as 
of their party, and that they look upon us, though 
locally their countrymen, in reality as enemies, they 
have never failed to run a parallel between our late 
civil war, and this war with the Jacobins of France* 
They justify their partiality to those Jacobins by 
the partiality, which was shown by several here 
to the Colonies; and they sanction their cry for 
peace with the Regicides of France by some o( 

wr 

i 
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our propositkms kc peace with the English in 
AoiericiL 

This I do not mendoo as entering into the con- 
troversy, ham &r tXtey are right or wrong in this 
parallel^ but to show, tliat they do make it, and that 
they do ooosaoer themselires as of a party with the 
Jacobins of France. You cannot forget their con- 
stant correspondence with the Jacobins, whilst it 
was in their power to cany it on. When tlie com- 
munication is 1^^ opened, the interrupted corre* 
SDondences win commence. We cannot be blind to 
the advantage, which such a party afToitis to Re- 
gicide Fiance in all her views ; and, on the other 
band, what an advantage Regicide France holds 
out to the views of the republican party in England. 
Slightly as they have considered their subject, 
I think tliis can hardly have escaped the writers of 
political epbemerides for any month or yean They 
have told os noch of the amendment of the Regi- 
cides of Fnuoe, and of their returning honour and 
generasitv. Have they told any thing of the refor- 
mation, and of the returning loyalty of the Jacobins 
of P«g^«Mi ? Have they told us of their gradual 
softening towards royalty ; have they told us what 
measures ikey are taking '* for putting the crown 
in cornmitrion,^ and what approximations of any 
kind ikiy are making towards the old constitution 
of their ooonCry? Nothing of this. The silence of 
these wriien b dreadfiilly expressive. Tliey dt^e 
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not touch the subject: but it in not annihilated by 
their silence, nor by our indifTerence. It is but tcKi 
pbiin, that our constitution cannot exist with such a 
communication. Our humanity, our manners, our 
morals, our religion, cannot stutid with such a com- 
mutiication : the couhtitution is made by th<>s€.' 
things, and for those things : without them it can- 
not exist ; and without thetn it is no matter whether 
it exists or not. 

It was an ingenious parliamentary Chrii^tnia^ 
play, by which, in both Houses, you anticipated the 
holidays;— it was a relaxation from your graver em- 
ployment; — it was a pleasant discussion you had, 
which part of the family of the constitution was the 
elder branch?— whetlier one part did not exist prior 
to the others ; atid whether it might exist and flou- 
risli if " tlie others were cast into the fire* ?" In order 
to make this saturnalian amusement general in 
the family, you sent it down stairs, that judges 
and juries might partake of the entertainment. The 
unfortunate antiquary and augur, who is the butt of 
all this sport, may suffer in the roistering horse-play 
and practical jokes of the servants hall. But what- 
ever may become of him, the discussion itself, and 
the timing it, put me in mind of what I have read, 
(where I do not recollect) that the subtle nation of 

* Hee Dcbfttof id PurliAinent upon MotiMi , nmdo in b«th 
IIouAOt^ tor prosecuting Mr* Refy«i for a Libd upon the 
Constitution, DeCftJ7t)j. 

the 



trie Giwi* -were busier rmpl-x'Cvl i\ t3i<' c)^;uv^ ,^V 
S^LDta Sopimu in a disp. t^ d mi\<\\ iw^.u'^t \\)\\\x^ 
sophr, xnetapbrsicf .and lJ>t\\log\\ xilhMu r Xht \\^\\\ 
OQ MooDft Taior m-As cnwiiciJ w uiu i^ «UhI» ^\\\\ 
were nsftdy to mtssacre die hoUti^ of thr uutt4*hioiM 
able opioioQ, at tbe vcfv avmn^nt when tht^ frttJi iutia 
enemy of all philosophy aiul rdigioiu Mdluiiaet 
the SecOod, entered through a brt^ttoh it)t() (hu 
capital of the Christian World. I iimy lioa^ilily 
suffer much more than Mr. Rhwc^Mi (I Umll t n (uihly 
give much more genera) oflcnu't^) for brttikiu^ ja 
upon this constitutional amuKeutrtut VAmitmui^ iliL- 
created or uncreated nature of thtj two lloudib of 
Parliament, and by calling their aiUmUon Uv u (>tg 
blem, which may entertain th^ui l^a**, l>ui wla*!* 
concerns them a great dc*aJ mor^, ihiti i^; wlurdu.*, 
with this Gallick Jacobin frat^rnit^, *vhirl< rlu.> utc 
desired by some writeru to coixt% uU tlu; |m» U ot 
the Government, about wliO^e <:oaibu*»ti<jU oi iu 
conibustible qualities tl>*^y t^rtt iAjuUAidui^ M**^.y 
" not be cast into U*^ fi'*^" i/^gelUj. Jlii k «^ 
strange visionary, (but U*i i» u^^tluug w/^sic; wi^^/ 
fancies, that anyone part of out ooi«>Ulutloii, w1*m4. 
ever right of primogemtur^: it Hat y itUtlui^ o* wLmI 
ever a3lrDloger» may diviufefiotw iu l*'^<^:ojx, ^.liu 
possibly sorvive tlie otf^jr*. Ab tli^) Wvir IavuJ^ <x^ 
they win cfie, to^l}>^. I ttM*5*t <k/ juati^^t (U^ tlu; 
impartiafity of tlie Jmcfuhiu^. I lutv^: i^yl oi^^s^u vcd 
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parts. If there has been any difference in their 
malice, I think they liave shown a worse disposition 
to the House of Commons than to the Crown. A» 
to the House of Lords, they do not speculate 
at all about it ; and for reasons, that are too obvious 
to detail. 

The question will be concerning the effect of this 
French fraternity on the whole mass. Have we 
any thing to apprehend from Jacobin communi- 
cation, or have we not? If we have not, it is by 
our experience, before the war, that we arc to pre* 
sumc, that, after the war, no dangerous communion 
can exist between those, who are well affected to 
the new constitution of France, and ill affected to 
the old constitution here ? 

In conversation I have not yet found, nor heard 
of, any persons, except those, \vho undei^take to in- 
struct the publick, so unconscious of the actual state 
of things, or so little prescient of the future, who 
do not shudder all over, and feel a secret horrour at 
the approach of this communication. I do not 
except from this observation those, who are willing, 
more than I find myself disposed, to submit to this 
fraternity. Never has it been mentioned in my 
hearing, or from what I can learn in my inquiry, 
without the suggestion of an Alien Bill, or some 
other measures of the same nature, as a defence 
against its manifest mischief. Who does not see 
the utter insufficiency of such a remedy^ if such a 

remedy 
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remedy could be at all adopted ? We expel sus- 
pected foreigners from hence, and we suffer every 
Englishman to pass over into France^ to be imtbt^ 
in all the infernal discipline of the place^ Uj c»is^, 
and to be corrupted by every means of ott/tt] ^a4 
of corruption; and then to return to EugUui^J; 
charged with their worst disposition^ aaid d^i^^n 
In France he is out of the rtt^h <A )o\$r yjigiA ; 
and when he returns to EngUx^d^ out hw:v i:^ut^*ii.-i 
emissary is worse than a le;p<m of IV'nj^i.. v ii^. ixu, 
either tongue-tied, or whose h\i^:^:u li****43i>.- X\giAi 
But tlie worst Aliens are tbe antu^^it^^O'^ ^xnc ukt 
train. These you cannot ex;>d5 i*it:j*^a*. i ^rv/ 
(always difficult) of direct \fr^%*y^. fctr<iits.y * #* V>ct** 
A French ambassador, art tii*: iJ*iii<: n* 5t } -, >/i 
party, is an evil, which ^^t us^a^. jj^^ ^/ j>rfr^*f,.y^/. 
The mischief is by £»* uMXt rj^ivU tuttt t ** -.^^ii^i^^ • 
But, after all, every «uco u^^^m'.^ ^v- ii-. r :4^,-. 1;;; 
is a measure of hostflhj. ^ jif^:jA:.*iiv,/i i-r 1 v x 
cause of dispute, tbat ^iaai *>ifr,^; 1*. '^ ;;i. 4,^.^, 
it is fundamentallT eov^j^^' V^ ^ i^^^rtV^ </• x.*.:. - 
whose essence k a perfwi ^ !-*?*: ^.vuxtiji^i^^iiV/. 
Every thing done to ppen^aut r. ir>il yiv»\A»:rf. x *^^-\,^^ 
war. Every dasn^ vi*^ **: j»^ > jmv-m< ^ii 
produce doaitaAf^i i^*'^f'j'j\. '¥i^, ^ui,i ^ ^ ^ 
perpetual ^etuttft ; s>t:» >. « *:*os Vy^x, ••.^-*>. :v> 
of the dilemnui tivl o^ l^c^wti. '/ i^ js^tti^r '^^^^ 
which brings u* to wVj*. * ^4**/>Vii. J^**<^ *frU.' 
induce as to Vaaa^jnxi^ tiri. ^^ tu^ 4?*i^ v' ^ ^y 
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(logrcTS our hiiudH will be made to our circumstance?. 
The novelty of Duch thing.^, which producoH half the 
horrour, and all the diMgust, will be worn off. Our 
ruin will bo diMguised in profiti and the sala of a 
few wretched baubles will bribe a degenerate people 
to barter away the nioHt precious jewel of their 
souls. Our constitution is not made for this kind 
of warfare. It providtjs greatly for our happiness, 
it furnishcH few means for our defence. It is formed, 
in a great measure^ upon the principle of jealousy 
of the crown ; and as things stood, when it took 
that turn, with very groat reason. I go further; it 
nuist keep alive some part of that fire of jealousy 
eternally and chastely burning, or it cannot be the 
British Constitution. At vaHous periods we have 
liad tyranny in this country^ more than enough. 
Wo t)ave liad rebellions with more or less justi- 
fication. Some of our Kings have made adulterout 
connexions abroad, and trucked away for foreign 
gold the interests and glory of their crowu. But, 
before this time, our liberty has nqver been cor- 
rupted. I mean to say, that it has never been 
debauci^cd from its domestick relations. To this 
time it has been English Liberty, and English 
Libprty only. Our love of Liberty anijl our love 
of our Country were not distinct things. liberty 
is now, it seems, put upon a larger and more libcml 
bo^om. \V'e i^re met^i, ^nd as men, undoubtedly, 
no^hing,lmm^n is foreign to us. We cannot be too 

liberal 
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liberal in our general wishes for the happiness of our 
kind. But in all questions on the ipode of pro- 
curing it for any particular community, we ought to 
be fearful of admitting those, who have no interest 
in it, or who have, perhaps, an interest against it, 
into the consultation. Above all, we cannot be too 
cautious in our communication with those, who seek 
their happiness by other roads than those of hu- 
manity, morals a^nd religion, and whose liberty 
consists, and co^isists alone, in being free f];om 
tho^e restraints, which are imposed by the virtues 
upon the passions. 

When w^ invite danger from a confidence in 
defensive measures, w^^ ought, first of all, to be 
sure, that it i;s a species of danger, against which 
any d^j^ensive measures, that can be adopted, will 
be sufficient l!^^y^t w^ ought to know, tlrnt the 
spirit of ou^ l^aws, or that qur own dispoHitioniii 
which are s|rojpgf?r tfym. Laws^ are susceptible of 
aJ^ thb|9i^ dej^ensive measures^ which the occasion 
w^y r?q¥V^- A ^^^ consideration is, whether 
th?s9 m^sures will ^ot bring more pdium than 
strength ^9 (jfov^rpmjeat ; and th$ last, whether the 
authority, that n^akes them, in a gen/eral ^prrgption 
cuf maiux^F9 and. princijpiles, can ensure their exe- 
cutiQp,? heti np one argu^ ^ojp the s.tate of things, 
as k^. ^es ^hem ^t pr^s^nt, concerning what will 
be the means and capacities of Governmcnti wiien 
the ticpe arrives, whijcb 8Ji;iall call fqjc r^edi^s cpm- 

ipieQ29mr«rt^ t(9 enormous evjU, 

It 
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It is an obviouH tj-uth, itiat no constitution can 
defend iisflf : it must be defended by the wisdom 
and fortitude of men. These are what no con- 
stitution can give : they are the gifts of God ; and 
he alone knows, whether we shall possess such gifts 
at the time when we stand in need of them. Consti- 
tutions furnish the civil means of getting at the 
natural ; it is all, that in this case they can do. 
But our Constitution has more impediments than 
helps. Its excellencies, when they come to be put 
to this sort of proof, may be found among its 
defects. 

Nothing looks more awful and imposing than an 
ancient fortification. Its lofty embattled walls, its 
bold, projecting, rounded towers, that pierce the sky, 
strike the imagination and promise inexpugnable 
strength. But they are the very things, that make 
its weakness. You may as well think of opposing 
one of these old fortresses to the mass of artillery 
brought by a French irruption into the field, as to 
think of resisting, by your old laws, and your old 
forms, the new destruction, which the corps of Ja- 
cobin engineers orto-day prepare for all such forms 
and all such laws. Besides the debility and false 
principle of their construction to resist the present 
modes of attack, the Fortress itself is in ruinous 
repair, and there is a practicable breach in every 
part of it. 

Such is the work. But miserable works have 
been defended by the constancy of the garrison. 

Weather- 
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Weft ther-t eaten ships have been brought safe tQ 
port by the spirit and alertness of the crew. But 
it is here, that we shall eminently fail. The day, 
that, by their consent, the seat of Regicide has its 
place among the thrones of Europe, there is no 
longer a motive for zeal in their favour ; it will at 
best be cold, unjmpassioned, dejected, melancholy 
duty. The glory will seem all on the other side. 
The friends of the Grown will appear not as cham- 
pions, but as victims ; discountenanced, mortified, 
lowered, defeated, they will fall into listlessness and 
indifierence. They will leave things to take their 
course ; enjoy the present hour, and submit to the 
common fate. 

Is it only an oppressive night-mare, with which 
we have been loaded ? Is it then all a frightful 
dream, and are there no Regicides in the world ? 
Have we not heard of that prodigy of a ruffian, 
who would not suffer his benignant Sovereign, with 
his hands tied behind him, and stripped for exe- 
cution, to say one parting word to his deluded 
people ; — of Santerre, who commanded the drums 
and trumpets to strike up to stifle his vQice, and 
draped him backward to the machine of murder? 
This nefarious villain (for a few days I may call 
him so) stands high in France, as in a republick of 
robbers and murderers he ought. What hinders 
this monster from being sent as ambassador to 
convey to his Majesty the first cotDpliments of his 

vox,. IX. I brethren, 
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brethren, tlic Regicide Directory ? They have none, 
Uiat cun represent tlietn more properly. I anti- 
cipate the day of his arrival. lie will make hid 
publick entry into London on one of the pale horses 
of liiH brewery. As he knows, that we are pleased 
with the Paris tunte for the orders of Knighthood ^, 
he will fling a bloody sash across his shoulders with 
the order of the Holy Guillotine, surmounting the 
Crown, appendant to the ribband. Thus adorned, 
he will proceed from Whitcchapel to the further end 
of Pall-Mall, all the musick of London playing the 
Marscillois Hymn before him, and escorted by a 
chosen detachment of the Legion dc tEchaffaud. 
It were only to be wished, that no ill-fated loyalist 
for the imprudence of his zeal may stand in the 
pillory at Charing-Cross, under tlie statue of King 
Charles the First, at the time of this grand pro- 
cession, lest some of the rotten, eggs, which the 
Constitutional Society shall let fly at his indiscreet 
head, may hit the virtuous murderer of his King. 
They might soil the state dress, which the Ministers 
of so many crowned heads have admired, and in 
which 8ir Clement Cotterel is to introduce hitn 
at St. Jamcs*s. 

^ <' In th$ CoHume auumid by the mmber$ qfih§ tegidatm 
** botli/t ^<? almoti behold the revival qf the exiinguiihed imignia 
** qf Knighihoodf* 8fc* Sfc, See A View of the relative State 
of Great Britain and trance at the commencement of the 
year l^^. 

li 






tamai iMxaaenet a: ijod:!. Taliifs i«»- su'-* * ">- 
jiiuBn, mac ii! pabi: o: ii^uTt, ^rni so^-^aiMa^ x k 
hm> IfBO) JumitBatec u ronmisfi^iicu^ , 4iix<^^ ^e s^ iv^ 

exMi^Bd Tiillieii. wber. lie sia ir. W^^im^^i, 
hk So^Rereisn bac cae^tx -t)m^ Ik^K tlvjH 
ht migbt aend ane xo ctctv one 04 the liqvwtiiHH^!?^. 
TaliicBi -mil mtke «& ciwce^leni %i^)t^ ^t (.tuiUitmU 
M llie mt SberiFs Mi^ He nm t))HH) the t>iiU 
wkk IDT Ljidv lilavores& Bui this \^\\\ l>o i^t\iH* 

■Ar .^r -^ 

beiutB retwod fivMB tiie publick uble^ aih) )it>)U' inio 
die pnvate roan for the enjoyineiU of nunv rui inl 
and weserved oonversatioit with iho MininhMn \\\ 
Staite and die Judges of the Bench. ThtMi' \\\v'\v 
Ministers and Magistrates will hoar hint nUn liUn 
the worthy Aldermen with an tnstruoUng aiuI pliUM 
iBg narradve of the manner, in which he tnH<li* \Uv 
rich citizens of Bourdeaux squeak, anil (/."iilly U<il 
diem by the publick credit of the Kuilhitlnf lo iIIh 
gorge their anti-revolutionary [iclf. 

All this will be the display, and the i<mn-iHllf^ 
when our Regicide is on a visit of vr*reiiiniiy, Ai 
home nothing will equal the pomp and f^\f\Hitiniii 
of the Hc^tel de la Republi^ue. 'iho 4^ auothn 
scene of gaudy grandeur will be 0|M'md. V^Uni 
his Citizen E&ceUeucy keeps die UM^yuif ^\ih'U 
e^ery citizeo istkdered to observe, ff/f i\^ it}o9io^i» 

I 3 # /*/* i^iloii 
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execution of Ix)uiH the Sixteetitb, and renews hii$ 
oath of detestation of Kings, a <;rand ball, of 
courne, will be given on the occasion. Then what 
a hurly-burly ;— what a crowding ; — what a glare of 
a thousand flambeaus in the square ; *— what a 
clamour of footmen contending at the door; — 
what a rattling of a thousand coaches of Duchesses, 
Countesses and Lady Marys, choking the way, 
and overturning each other, in a struggle, who 
should be fir;jt to pay her court to the Citoyenne^ 
the spouse of the twenty-first huKband, he the hus- 
band of the thirty-first wife, and to hail her in tlie 
rank of honourable matrons, before the four days 
duration of marriage is expired ! — Morals, as they 
were : — decorum, the great outguard of the sex, 
and the proud sentiment of honour, which makes 
virtue more respectable, where it is, and conceals 
human frailty, where virtue may not be, will be 
banished from this land of propriety, modesty, and 
reserve. 

We had before an Ambassador from the most 
Christian King. We shall have then one, perhaps 
two, as lately, from the most antichristian Ilc- 
publick. His chapel will be great and splendid ; 
formed on the model of the Temple of Ileason at 
Paris, while the famous ode of the infamous Chenicr 
will be sung, and a prostitute of the street adored 
jw a goddess. We shall then have a French Am- 
vbassador without a suspicion of Popery. One 

good 



good h will have : it will go smne wav in quieting 
the oMods of tiiat Synod of zealoos Protestant Lay 
Ekkn, wbo sovera Ireland on the pacifick piindpies 
of paleoDck theok^*, and who now, from dread 
of the Pope, cannot take a cool bottle of daret, or 
enjoy an irmnrfxtt parbamentaiy job, w ith any tole- 
rable cpaet. 

So ^ «s to the French coroniunicatioo here : — 
what wiD be the efect of oar cwnmunicatioo there r 
We kncnr, that onr new brethren, whilst they every 
where shut op the churches, increased in Paris, at 
one tune at least four-fold, the opera-houses, the 
play-houses, the publick shows of all kinds ; and, 
even in their state of indigence and distress, no ex- 
pense wms spared for thar equipment and decora- 
tion. Tbey were made an affeir of state. There is no 
inventkm of seduction, never wholly wanting in that 
place, that has not been iiKreased ; brothels, gam- 
ing-houses, every thing. And there is no doubt 
but, when they are settled in a triumphant peace, 
they will carry all these arts to their utmost per- 
fection, and cover them with every species of im- 
posing magniacence. They have all along avowed 
them as a part of their policy; and wliilst they 
corrupt young minds through pleasure, they form 
them to crimes. Every idea of corporal grttti6ca. 
tion is carried to the highest excess, and wooed 
with all the elegance, Umt belongs to the seiiseB. 
All eleaance of mind and manners is banished. A 
* I 3 theatrical 
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theatrical, bombastick, windy phraseology of beroick 
virtue, blended and mingled up with a worse disso- 
luteness, and joined to a murderous and savage fe- 
rocity, forms the tone and idiom of their language 
and thdr manners. Any one, who attends to all 
their own descriptions, narratives, and dissertations, 
will find in that whole place more of the air of a 
body of assassins, banditti, house-breakers, and 
outlawed smugglers, joined to that of a gang of 
strolling players, expelled from and exploded or- 
derly theatres, with their prostitutes in a brothel, at 
their debauches and bacchanals, than any thing of 
the refined and perfected virtues, or the polished, 
mitigated vices of a great capital. 

Is it for this benefit we open ^* the usual rela- 
** tions of peace and amity ?'' Is it for this our 
youth of both sexes are to fcH'm themselves by tra- 
vel ? Is it for this, that with expense and pains we 
form their lisping infant accents to the language of 
France ? I shall be told, that this abominable med- 
ley is made rather to revolt young and ingenuous 
minds. So it is in the description. So perhaps it 
may in reality to a chosen few. So it may be, 
when the Magistrate, the Law, and the Church, 
frown on such manners, and the wretches, to whom 
they belong ; when they are chased from the eye 
of day, and the society of civil life, into night- 
cellars, and caves and woods. But when these men 
themselves are the magistrates^ w^en all the con- 
sequence, 
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sequence, weight and authority, of a great nation 
adopt them ; when we see them conjoined with vic- 
tory, glory, power and dominion, and homage paid 
to them by every Government, it is not possible, 
that the downhill should not be did into, recom- 
mended by every thing, which has opposed it. Let 
It be remembered, that no young man can go to any 
part of £mt>pe without taking this place of pesti*^ 
lential ccmtagion in his way : and, whilst the Ies3 
active part of the community will be debauched by 
this travel, whilst children are poisoned at these 
schools, our trade will put the finishing hand to our 
ruin. No factory will be settled in France, that 
will hot become a club of complete French Jaco-* 
bins. The minds of young men of that descrip^ 
tion will receive a taint in their religion,, their 
morals, and their politicks, which they will in ia 
short time communicate to the whole kingdom. 

Whilst every thing prepares the body to debauch, 
and the mind to crime, a regular church of avowed 
Athdsm, established by law, with a direct and san^ 
guinary persecution of Christianity, is formed to 
prevent all amendment and remorse. Conscience 
is formally deposed from its dominion over the 
mind. What fills the measure of horrour is, that 
schools of Atheism are set up at the jmblick charge 
in every part of the country. That some English 
patents will be wicked enough to send their chil- 
dren to such schools, there is no doubt. Better thift 

I 4 Idand 
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hland 8hould be sunk to the bottom of Jhe se&p 
than that (ho far as human infirmity admits) it 
should not be a country of Uehgion and Morals. 

With all these causes of corrupti6n, we may nell 
judge, what the general fashion of mind will be 
through both sexes and all conditions. Such spec- 
tacles, and such examples, will overbear all the laws, 
that ever blackened the cumbrous volumes of our 
statutes. When Royalty shall have disavowed it- 
self; when it shall have relaxed all the principles 
of its own support ; when it has rendered the sys* 
tern of Uegicide fashionable, and received it as 
triumphant, in the very persons, who have consoli* 
dated that system by the perpetration of every 
crime ; who have not only massacred the prince, 
but the very laws and magistrates, which were the 
support of royalty, and slaughtered, with an indis- 
criminate proscription, without regard to either sex 
or age, every person, that was suspected of an 
inclination to King, Law, or Magistracy, — I say, 
will any one dare to be loyal ? Will any one pre- 
sume, against both authority and opinion, to hold 
up this unfashionable, antiquated, exploded con- 
stitution ? 

The Jacobin faction in England must grow in 
strength and audacity; it will be supported by 
other intrigues, and supplied by other resources, 
than yet we have seen in action. Confounded at 
its growth, the Government may fly to Parliament 

for 



far its sapfMKl. £jLmioiiZ.aa»nrrf:irtbe 
of a Hinse ot Cosnweas ekaed under ibesr 
cumstaiiccs? Wix» vl. Mssmrr ior t^ ccwnse of 
a House of CcoiaiccKv to arai tbe Crovis vhb the 
extnordinnr powrrs. tint h maj demand ? But 
the minister wLl xx4 ^Yctzse to asl^ half ci' what 
they know tfaey vant. Ther mill lose half of that 
half in the coolest : and when they ha^e obtained 
their nothing they will be driven, by the cries of 
fection, either to demolish the feeble works they 
have thrown op in a harry, or, in efiect, to aban- 
don them. As to the Hoose of Lords, it is not 
worth mentionii^. The Peers ought naturally to 
be the pillars of the Crown : but, when their titles 
are rendered contemptible, and their property in« 
vidious, and a part of their weakness, and not of 
their strength, they will be found so many degraded 
and trembling individuals, who will seek by evasion 
to put off tbe evil day of their ruin. Both Houses 
will be in perpetual oscillation between abortive 
attempts at energy, and still moi^ unsuccessful at- 
tempts at compromise. You will be impatient of 
your disease, and abhorrent of your remedy. A 
spirit of subterfuge, and a tone of apology, will 
enter into all your proceedings, whether of law or 
legislation. Your Judges, who now sustain so 
masculine an authority, will appear more on their 
trial than the culprits they have before them. 

Tbt 
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'\Um ^\\U\\ rniHM iif criiuitml Jniitiee will be 
ouuihUhiI iHlii ihii billy hiuilt) ol litHluctiun* JuUges 
Vill Uuuk hi iubihimlii ttutl noolh tho ttccu^eti into 
tHUUiUuM mul ruiuliiuumlluu, ttiul to whttxWc to 
\\\y* yullM>>* lliii WMu»i wrttul u( ttU Ut^limiueut*. But 
llu V \>iU iu»< Up mi MhtH^iU^I, Th^v will iK>t :^ub- 

^m\. ViH> VHiUkUJkU Vlul cJlll>t> iiKHtl lilr^ Oi/ci ^^ 
thv^ ^uIvImK UIkI Uikc hi^v pIuvV 4Uvi ^ii> :t;^ ^iC:3l 



treated to its &oe as goihy of a ca»i|mirv ^lairw 
doosly to pioseaite. Its care in didc^ntri^ <( <vm^ 
spiracy agunst tibe slate will be ireai)f>d a<^ a Km^;^ 
plot to destroy tiie hbttty of the $u)^<^ ; <«rm 
such discovery, inslead of slrmriliettii^ Cn>x^li«^ 
ment, will weakea its reputation. 

In tius state things will be suffereil to proctt'ili 
lest measures of vigour should precipitate a ci i»i»» 
The timid will act thus from character ; tho Mi/^ 
from necessity. Our laws had done aU| tl)At Um 
old condition of things dictated, to rotulnr cntr 
Judges eiect and independent ; but they will tmtil* 
rally fail on the side, upon which thoy hml inUrn 
no precautions. The judicial tnagmtratrtM will And 
themselves safe as against tlic CrowMi whot^^ will 
is not their tenure ; the pow«r of tixtruiUi^ i\mU 
oOce will be held at the plefl^ur« iH' tlMW^^ wh^ 
deal out fiune or abuse m they ilmk ik, Ti^y w)i) 
bej^n father to consult their own r«f m>^; m^i ti^'if 
own popularity, than tlie eritkal m4 |M^i)//M^ U^i^; 
that is tn their hands. 1"b«y mil ^M^rMU$A'^ m mn 
' sequences, when they «ee at OmX «4i m^im^bi^i^/^ , 
whose robes are liaed witU a ^'j$Ji'\^A ^'j/ui io M^. 
blood of Jodsjtf. It it> ik> »<^u<U5r. ^^ m^ Uj / 
to Uane, aiaeu lievare to cotJbi<l*?i iv/** *'i>< y ^>'>«" * 
ansaner for their ewJKiutt tu ib^ ^;jii)i>jijuj '^ V^ ^>*/;r 
uvned into the an^btrjci^ <^ t^-iw^/Jt'/vK, 

TLfC Pl ant -- 
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The Army — 

When thui* the helm of justice it* abandoned^ 
an universal abandonment of all oilier po^tt* will 
succeed. Government will be, for a while, the sport 
of contending factions, who, whilst they fight with 
one another, will all strike at her. She will t)e 
buiFetted and beat forward and backward by the 
conflict of those billows ; until at length, tumbling 
from the Gallick coast, the victorious tenth Mavc 
shall ride, like the bore, over all the rest, and 
poop the shattered, weather-beaten, leaky, water- 
logged vessel, and sink tier to the bottom of the 

abyss. 

Among other miserable remedies, that have been 
found in the materia medica of the old college, a 
change of Ministry will be proposed ; and probably 
will take place. They, who go out, can never long 
with zeal and good will support Government in the 
hands of those they hate. In a situation of fatal 
dependence on popularity, and without one aid 
from the little remaining power of the Crown, it is 
not to be expected, that they will take on them ttiat 
odium, which more or less attaches upon every 
exertion of strong power. The Ministers of popu- 
larity will lose all their credit at a stroke, if they 
pursue any of those means necessary to give life, 
rigour, and consistcncq to Government. They 
will be considered as venal wretches, apostates, 

recreant 
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recreant to all their own principles, acts and decla* 
rations. They cannot preserve their credit, but 
by betraying that authority, of which they are the 
guardians. 

To be sure no prognosticating symptoms of these 
things have as yet appeared : nothing even re- 
sembling their beginnings. May they never appear I 
May these prognostications of the author be justly 
laughed at and speedily forgotten. If nothing as 
yet to cause them has discovered itself, let us con- 
sider, in the author's excuse, that we have not yet 
seen a Jacobin legation in England. The natural, 
declared, sworn ally of sedition has not yet fixed 
its head-quarters in London. 

There never was a political contest, upon better 
or worse grounds, that by the heat of party-spirit 
may not ripen into civil confusion. If ever a party 
adverse to the Crown should be in a condition 
here publickly to declare itself, and to divide, how- 
ever unequally, the natural force of the kingdom, 
tiiey are sure of an aid of fifty thousand men, at 
ten days warning, from the opposite coast of France. 
But against this infusion of a foreign force the 
Crown has its guarantees, old and new. But I 
should be glad to hear something said of the 
assistance, which loyal subjects in France have re- 
ceived from other powers, in support of that lawful 
government, which secured their lawful property. 

I should 
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I tfliould he glml to know, if tluty arc no diHpoHcsd 
to a ncaKhbourlvi providimt and Hympathetick at* 
tention to their publick ctigap;emont», by ^hat mcani» 
they arc to come at um, U it from the powc^rftil 
statctt of Holland wc are to reclaim our guarantee? 
I0 it from the King of Prutfsia^ and hin Mteady good 
affectbnt»y and bin {)oworful navy, that we are to 
look for the guarantee of our i^ecurity ? U it from 
the NelherlandH, which the French may cover with 
the »warmM of their citixen-Holdiem in twenty-four 
bourf»y that we are to look for thiit ai^ni^tance ? Thh 
\h to ttuppofte too, that all thcMe powers have no 
vicwH offennivc or neceiHitictn ilefennive of their own. 
They will cut out work for one another, and France 
will cut out work for them alh 

That the Christian Ueligion cannot exist in thi^ 
country witli »uch a fratertiity, will not, I think, l>e 
disputed with me. On that religion, according to 
our mode, all our laws and irtstitutions stand sis 
upon their base* That s(*heme is supposed in every 
transaction of life ; and if that were done away, 
every thing else, as in France, must be changed 
along with it. Thus, religion perishing, and with it 
this constitution, it is a matter of endless medita- 
tion what order of things would follow it. But 
what disorder would fill the s))ace between the pre- 
sent and that, wliich is to come, in the gross, is m 
matter of doubtful conjecture. It is a great evil 

that 



tiiat of a civil ^var. 3uc !ii thai ^rttitQ qi Uiiugn, ;a 
cxril war. ^vnicn ^vnuid ^ive tu l^jwU m^K '4^\ ^ 
good cause ^-ohk rnenns- <ji ^iru«^i^, itv ^ l>Ivi>iiH^ 
of canxpariaoit. "tiat iiijLtaiiu wiil rjviv'UjVV. 'W^ 
moBKnt the ^tng;ge .le^jii:}^ it t^Js 'iTbvv WX vM' 
^fr. Huinera {\iitharBma 'it :ti^ Bl:^t;u>a i\)gA:>IMv\Mv>U 
goitiy eqHrin^ wittmut \x ^^^^mK ^ W^ J^^^i^VUi^l 
mnn& of a mee iiuiiarch^'. — i'jf 4^ Mv^JWiMK'^^V J— rtuu 
triffing indeed: — -lliiare ifr Ji> *i;\^ l^uUmu^ai^ Im# 
the Bntisii Ctjiratrmmmr-*' 



<vY> ^'^W« \M\liV VWdn Uii^'ti' 
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TO THE EMPRESS OF RUSSIA. 

Madam, 
The Comte de Woronzow, your Imperial Ma- 
jesty's Minister, and Mr. Fawkcner, have informed 
me of the very gracious manner, in which your Im- 
perial Majesty, and, after your example, the Arch- 
duke and Archduchess, have condescended to 
accept my humble endeavours in the semce of 
that cause, which connects the rights and duties of 
Sovereigns with the true interest and happiness of 
their People. 

If, confiding in titles derived from your own 
goodness^ I venture to address directly to your Im- 
perilj^l Majesty the expressions of my gratitude for 
so distinguished an honour, I hope it will not be 
thought a presumptuous intrusion. I hope, too, that 
the willing homage I pay to the high and ruling 
virtues, which distinguish your Imperial Majesty, 
and which form the felicity of so large a part of the 
world, will not be looked upon as the language of 
adulation to power and greatness. In my humble 
situation, I can behold Majesty in its splendour 
without being dazzled, and I am capable of re- 
spectijjig it in its fall. 

It 






It <tfA»%ir l;npem) M«« 
to lake an inlere^l ki iht'ir 
ycMT sagKilT Ihis made vim peivt^in\ 
cue of the Sovei^eign ol^ FVimhv ri^e 
of aU SoFereigQS is triei) ; that in th^ iHisia 
of its cfaiadi tbe cause of all cliurclM^ ; and that in 
tiie caae of iia nobilily is triei) the cause of all 
Ifae nspeclafale onlers of all society, ami even of 
society itsdf 

Yoor Imperial Majesty has sent yonr Minister 
lo reside where the Crown of Francci in this iUm- 
aatrous eclipse of royalty, can alone trnly and 
Ireely be represented ; — that is, in its royal hlood| 
— where alone tbe Nation can bo represtmtpd - that 
is, in its natural and inherent dignity. A Throne 
cannot be represented by a pnsoo. 'J'he honour of 
a nation cannot be represented by an asHoinhly, 
which disgraces and degrades it ; at Cublunts only 
the King and^ the Nation of France aro to ba 
found. 

YOU jx, K Your 



/ 

/ 
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Your Imperial Maj^My, wlio rngnu and live* fin- 
f^ary^ ba$ nobly and mmtiy di«dained to a#»odaU9 
your Crown witli a faction, which lia» for ito object 
the »ubven»ion of all Thrcnicit, 

You hare not rcci>gni^d thi» universal publick 
enemy a» a part of the ^y^tcm of Europe. You 
hare refuied to nuUy the lu«trc of your Empire by 
any communion with a bo^ly of fanatical ufurperf 
and tyrant*, drawn out of the dnf^it of Mciety, 
and exalted to their evil eminence by tlie enormity 
of theur crimci ; an a^embUi^ of tyranti, wholly 
doiUtute of any di»tingui«^tied qualification in a 
Mngte perMm arnong^t them, that can command 
reverence from our reason, or i^uce it from our 
pr^udicei^. 'Vhem enemies of Sovereign*, if at all 
acknowledged, muit be acknowledged on account 
of that enmity alone# They have nothing else to 
recommend ttiem. 

Madam, it u dangerous to praise any human 
virtue before the accomplishment of the tasks^ 
which it imposes on itself. I)ut, in expresMng my 
part of what, I liope, is, or will become, the ge- 
neml voice, in admiratirm of wluit you have done, 
I run no risk at all. With your Imperial Majesty, 
declaration and execution, be^ning and conclunon, 
are, at their diiTerent seasons, one and the same 
thing. 

On tlie faith and decoration of some of the first 
Potentates of Europe, several tliousands of persons, 

compriiiend' 




t&e htii WK% Mil the \mt g^ntl^* 

op their eount)^, thdr 
prtrifes$ionn\ Hitunilon, 
wSk I and are mmr m foreign lands, rtniggUng 
mdor the smmi grievmia distresses, Wlmtever ftp. 
peaaruKcs maj menace, nobody fears, that thay f ttn 
be finally abandoned. Such a dereliction CiiwUl Mojt 
be wkhmt a strong imputation on the putilii^k ^^4 
private hoooor of Sovereignty itself, mr withwt 
an krepanUe injury to its interests. It wouM j^va 
occasion to rqiresent Monarchs as natumt tim$^U:§ 
to each odier; and that they never support //f 
countenance any subjects of a Brotli^ PrUu^, t^i- 
oept when they rebel against him. We indMdunln, 
mere spectators of the scene^ hat wkio nt^M tnir 
liberties under the shade of legal luitliorityi aud i>f 
course sympathize with the sufterers in tl^at cmnie, 
never can permit oursdves to believe^ thfU sueb (m 
event can disgrace the history of our timti. 'ihe 
only thing to be feared is delay ; ift wbieh are in- 
cluded many mischiefs* Tlie cowtaney of tiie 
oppressed will be broken ; tlie power of tyj auts mH 
be confirmed. Already the muliituda of l^r^^h 
Oflkrers, drawn from tbair seveial €orps by liopeA 
inspired by the freely declared dispositiou of Ho- 
yeteigBBf hovelefi: all the poats^ in which diay oai^H 
one day have effectually served the good cause, 
abandoned to the eoeoiy* 

K 2 Your 
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Your Imperial Majesty^s just influence, which l» 

Btiltgreater than your extensive power, will animate 

and expedite die efforts of other Sovereigns. 

From your wisdom other States will learni that 

they, who wait until all the Powers of Europe are 

at once in ^motion, can never move at all. It would 

add lo the unexampled calamities of our time, if 

the uncommon union of sentiment in so mcuiy 

Powers should prove the very cause of defeating 

the bmefit, which ought to flow from their general 

good disposition. No Sovereign can run any risk 

from the designs of other Powers whilst engaged 

in this glorious and necessary work. If any at* 

tempt could be feared, your Imperial Majesty's 

power and justice would secure your Allies against 

all danger. Madam, your ^ory will be complete, 

if. after having given peace to Europe by your 

moderation, you shall bestow stability on all its 

Governments by your vigour and decision. The 

debt, which your Imperial Majesty's august prede* 

cessors have contracted to the ancient manners of 

Europe, by means of which they civilized a vast 

empire, will be nobly repaid by preserving those 

manners from the hideous change, with w^ch they 

are now menaced. By the intervention of Russia 

the world will be preserved from barbarism and 

ruin, 

A private individual, of a remote country, in 

himself 
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himself whdiy without importuice^ unaothoraed 
and anooaneclfidy mat asan Eo^h flubject^ but as 
a citizeil of the worid, presumes to submit his 
tfioug^ts to ooe of the greatest and wisest Sore- 
leigDS, that Europe has seen. He does it without 
fear^ because he does not involve in Us weakness 
(if sach.it is) his Kii^ his countiy, or his firiends^ 
He is not afraid, that he shall oflfend your Imperial 
Majesty; because sectne in itsdf, true greatDCss 
is always accessible; and because respectfiiDy to 
speak, what we conceive to be truth, is the best 
homage, which can be paid to true digpity. 

I am. Madam, with the utmost possible nspott 
and veneratioo. 

Your Imperial Majesty's 

most obedient 
and most humble Servant^ 

EAn. Bmrtu 
BeaccMisfield, 
November ist, 1791. 



^3 
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LETTER TO Sir CHARLES BINGHAM, Bart. 

ON THE IRISH ABSENTEE TAX*. 

Dear Sir, 
I AM much flattered by yotrr very obliging Letter, 
and the ratlicr, because it promises an opening to 
our future correspondence. This may be my only 
indemnification for very great losses. One of the 
most odious parts of the proposed Absentee Tax 
is its tendency to separate friends, and to make as 
ugly breaches in private society, as it noust make in 
the unity of the great political body. I am sure, 
that much of the satisfaction of some circles in 
London wiQ be lost by it. Do you think, that our 
friend Mrs. Vesey will suffer her husband to vote 
for a Tax, that is to destroy the eveniiigs jxt Bolton 
Row ? I trust we shall have other supporters of the 
same sex, ^equally powerful, and equally deserving 
to be so, who will not abandon the common cause 

* From authentick documents, found with the copy of thii 
Letter among Mr. Burke'i papers, it appears, that in the year 
1773 a project of imposing a Tax upon all Proprietors of 
Landed Estates in Ireland, whose ordinary residence should be 
in Great Britain, had been adopted and avowed by His Ma- 
jesty's Ministers at that time. A remonstrance against this 
measure, as highly unjust and impolitick, was presented to the 
Ministers by several of the principal Irish Absentees, and the 
project was subsequently abandoned* 

of 
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of tfadr om fibatks and our sadslactions, W# 
shall be favfaubsd on both sides of the winter, if 
we do Qol see one modier now md then. fVie 
shall sin^ into soriy, bnitish Jc^oSi and Vw ivill 
d^enerate into wild Irish. It u impOMlbtoi tb«t 
we should be the wiser, or the more agreesbl^; 
certainly we shall not love One another the bettei 
for tins forced separation, which our Minifll^i^ wb^ 
have already done $o much for the diMoliitiOfi ^ 
every other sort of good connexion, are now me* 
Stating for the further improvement of ti^m UfQ 
well united Empire. Their next step iriU tm tQ 
encourage all the colonies, about thirty ^^^j^uts 
governments, to keep their people from ali iiiterr 
course with each other, and with the mo^mr cc^m^- 
try. A gentleman of New VoH^, or VMtt^Os^m^ 
will be as much g^zed at, as a fitafm^ mmmi from 
Nova Zembla or Otabrite ; aod tbotse fOfft^ ih« 
travellers will tell us what stori«» tbey fimsm nkHM 
poor old. Ireland. 

In all seriousness (thoa^ I am « fff^nA de§l luore 
than half serious in what I have hem saying) I 
look upon this projected Tas io ii r«ry e>^il li^ I 
think it is not advisable ; 1 am sure it is not neciks- 
sary ; and as it b not a mete metbut of ^xmuu^, 
but inv<rfves a polilical qpeiithn of mu^h io^poitr 
«iiee» I copsider the prbciple aad ff irecm imt t m fa 
worm than tl^ tUag itadf You am im Jdod m 
im|ig^iytng I MD miggot wmj tbinf mm i^poD the 

K 4 subject. 
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Mbject The objections to it are very glarings and 
mart strike the eyes of all tbose^ who have not 
their reasons for shutthig them against evident 
truth* I have no feelings or opfnions on this snb^ 
ject^ trhicb I do not partake with all tl^ sensible 
and informed people, that I meet with* At first I 
could scarcely meet with any one, who could be-' 
Keve, that this scheme originated from the En^isb 
Government. They considered it not only as ab^ 
surd, but as something monstrous and unnaturaf* 
In the first instance, it strikes at the power of tfaia 
Country ; in the end, at the onion of the whole 
Empire. I do not mean to express, most certainly 
I do not entertain in my mind, any thing invidious 
concerning the supermtending authority of Great 
Britain* But if it be true, that the several bodies^ 
which make up this complicated mass, are to he 
preserved as one Empre, an authority sufficient to 
preserve that unity, and by its equal weight and 
pressure to consolidate the various parts, that com^ 
pose it| most reside somewhere : that somewhere 
can only be in England. Possibly any one Mem-* 
bar, distinctly taken^ might decide in i^voor of that 
residence within itself ; but certaiirfy no Member 
would give its voice for any other except this. So 
that I look upon the residence of the supreme 
power to be settled here ; not by force, or tyranny, 
or even by mere long usage, but by the very nature 
of things, dnd the joint consent of the whole body. 

If 
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If aD this be admitted,, then wMumc if r f f^l h n 

m 

this Country must ba^e the sole ri^it to tlse Ixm^ 
perial Legislation: by which I OKao that jaur^ 
which regulates the poli^ and e$Mnmw nt *iwt m^ 
vera! parts, as they rdateCoooeaaoltMr^arf ^di^ 
whole. But if any of tfie parti, which .imC ir^ 
oppression but for order) are ^laged m a mh0>nA^ 
nate situation, will assume to tbemmekf^ i^ yifir^r 
o( hindering or checking tbe reaoft ^ tti^ mnm^ 
cipal subjects to the ceiiCn^ er #par "^v mtj vfMr 
part of the Empire, ttey arr o ga te li» tu m tm ^mt 
tbe imperial r^lsi, which do' Aoi^ wMBb <aHM<: ai^ 
long to them, miA^ so fiw^aa la tSuat .(oir leaM^ 
the happy an r ai ^egnciit of tae«i&^£mcaag^ 
A free commonKaaon, by dberelSMW^ ri 
is necessary to aB the oe^^er ffBr^Mca ^ v*' 
cation. For wkat p^^rpoae »e *e Ifflii. laaK yimt^ 
tation laws scut hither, l#tit ais wmtk vf y^^^t^t^iUf^ 
this sorerdgD cuaacr.lieg" ^^^^i&^tsf m0X a^MK 
stitution was o r yuit r^^ ^r w?i:ni^ <u<i je Mf 
the time of dby tot&ful& li^wetjifanMrifMs 
it, lei «s not strip k of vldit aaM^ k; «€^ hi it 
By lakiDg the Eafgsbh Pmy f^mmtx' lula yov Le- 
^siatme, yoa obCmo a new, a Wtirtr, aad^ poaaiUir^ 
a more fibcral eondes^atkifi «f itti yov acts, if a 
local JLe;^!iabae sbaU by <#Uiqiie means «aid W^e^ 
prive asy of liie peof^ of tfaos bew^ mdfkeJk 
make k peoal to tfaem to follow mio Fi^^aad Hat 
lawi^ whkfa may adfect tibeoB, thes the llo^jUk 
PinrjCoaDcfl will hafe to decide upos jpoir- acts 

without 
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without those lights^ that may enable them to judge 
upon what grounds you made them, or bow far they 
ought to be modified, received, or rejected. 

To what end is the ultimate appeal in judicature 
lodged in this kingdom, if men may be disabled 
from following their suits here, and may be taxed 
iato «a absolute demcU of justice f You observe, 
Biy dear Sir, that I do not assert, that^' in all cases, 
two shillings will necessarily cut off this means of 
conrectiog leg^dative and judicial mistakesi and 
thus aoiount to a denial of justice. I might indeed 
state caaes, ia which this very quantum of tax 
would be f4illy sufficient to defeat this right. But 
I argue not on tim case, but on the principle, and I 
ftm SUM the principle implies it. They, who may 
resteaJa, may pro^aibit They, who may impose two 
shiUiocs, may iiapose tea shillings, in the pound ; 
and those, who may ccmdition the Tax to six months 
aaanal absence, may carry that condition to six 
weeks, or even to six day«i, and thereby totally de* 
feat the wise means, which have been provided for 
ea tensive and imi^rtjal justice, and lor orderly, 
yfAX-iff^^^ and weU-cowacted government. 

Wi»at is taxing ithe resort to aod residence in any 
place, but dedariog, that yopr cona^uoD with that 
place is agr^^Moe? Is not such aii Iris^i Tax, as 
ia now fo^opesad, a virtiiaJ deelaratioa, ^t Skiglaod 
is a feneigD. coueUy^ and a renunciation on ypur 
|iart of the pHndip)^ pf ismmmn fiatvmUzQtmi 
4rUcfa iws iJuioMg^ ^is <w^ fmpine? 

Do 



tiu» jufsmuu iiir > V jbl uano^ ait jvnwK^ 
FaptHtmiiBLr TiH. ^maL mc iv iingftMi. «tia ^ 
lav, wmsa. Jf ik (mmamm 'mmt^ :xi«iiM(nHUr> 

and to Ik ftiiiiiiMHiiii ^ fHn£ T«k^ ict^cik 
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that ItcIhiI «ii he m/mi im mtk 9i hQt$$^ hf wft 
amaU diwi i wrfnn of Tmes^ or any HKyt^^e" in ^ 
drcnktioB wt wamuey^ thai mmjp hft UiA wil m tin^ 
pnrohase of dam or gnxnies ki liis OMTfHMiMiavu 
lDsodiaiiwn«D«nourofikalkiii< a» it would bt 
natural, woaM be excusable. But I cannot khio)^ 
that any edncatodi oaan, any man, who looka vtitik 
an eali^btened eye an ^ interest of Iraland,^ ean 
bdieve, diat k k not lugbly lor die advanteg^ of 
Irdaod, that tUs ParUament, whkh, whethor rif^t 
or wFong* whether ane iwiil nr iMt» <«rfll anakt «Qma 
La wa to i)iid Irelflnd, should j^waysfanw tin itioma 
parsoM, tirho by ooaaexion, by propartyi or by 
•ally jfff|iasiesaifiM>aad afisdMn^, asa mttached m 

the 
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the welfare of that country. I am so clear npotB 
this pointy not only from the clear reason of th^ 
thing, but from the constant course of my observa* 
tion, by now having sat eight Sessions in Parliament^ 
that I declare it to you, as my sincere opinion, that 
(if you must do either the one or the other) it 
would be wiser by far, and far better for Ireland, 
that some new privileges ^KMild attend the estates 
of Irishmen, Members of the two Houses here^ 
than that their characters, should be stained by 
penal impositions, and their properties loaded hy 
unequal and unheard-of modes of Taxation. I do 
really trust, that^ when the matter comes a Kttle to 
be considered, a majority of our gentlemen wiD 
never consent to establish such a principle of dis- 
qualification against themselves and their posterity/ 
and, for the sake of gratifying the schemes o{ a 
transitory Admiuistration of the Cockpit or the 
Castle, or in compliance with the lightest part of 
the most vulggr and transient popularity, fix so 
irreparable an injury on the permanent interest of 
their country. 

This Law seems, therefore, to me to go directly 
against the fundamental points of the le^dative 
and judicial Constitution of these kingdoms, and 
against the happy communion of their privileges. 
But there is another matter in the Tax proposed, 
that contradicts as essentially a very great principle 
necessary for preserving the union of the various 
parts of a State; because it does, in effect, dis- 

countenance 
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w—wJ i]ilcnBMTiiif>r mni li^imiiiiice; 

tUng^ Ifait land coomnes nore^ cdck^^y H^lhiH', 

titmn any Lmms or Conssntuticvosi 11 huts^oe^'frx 1$ H 

tidily tlMi m wiMBM^ iriio lasiries into IfdiuHi hihI 

peffaqiB wdk pmdtmsfs her jointure w her i^oiK^er 

there, dMMid mH sfter her husbiiiid'$ death h^x^ it 

in her cJiQice to retnra to he^^ country mid her 

friends without being taxed ibr it ? 

If an Irish hdress should imory into an English 

family^ and that great pro(>erty in both countries 

shotdd thereby come to be united in tiiis conimon 

issue, shall the descendant of that marriage aban* 

don his natund . connexion, his family interestn, his 

publick and his private duties, and be compelled to 

take up his residence in Ireland? Is there any nense 

or any justice in it, unless you affirm, that tht»ro 

should be no such intermarriagei and no sueh mu-* 

tual inheritance between the Natives? Is there a 

shadow of reason, that, because a Lord Uocking* 

ham, a Duke of Devonshire, a Sir George Navlllei 

possess property in Ireland, which has descended 

to them without any act of theirs, ttiey should 

abandon their duty in Parliament, and spend tlie 

winters in Dublin? or, having spent the Hestiian in 

Westminster, must they abandon their seats and all 

tbdr family interests in Yorkshire and Derbyshire, 

and pass the rest of the year in Wlcklow^ in Cork, 

•r Tyrone? 

See what the consequeoce must be from n mu^ 

nicipal 
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nkipal Legislature eoMKk»ring ksdf a» an unooo* 
nected body, and atteinpting to «oforce a partial 
residcncfli A man may haYC property in more parti 
than two of this emigre. He may have property in 
Jamaica and in North America, as well as in Ea^aaiA 
and Ireland* I know some, that hare property in all 
of them. What shall we say to this case ? After the 
poor distracted citizen of the whole empire has, in 
compliance with your partial Law, removed his 
family, bid adieu to his connexions, and settled 
himself qiuetly and snug in a pretty box by the 
Liffey, he bears, that the Parliament of Great Bri* 
tain is of opinion, that all English estates ought to 
be spent in England, and that they will tax him 
double, if he does not return* Suppose him, then, 
(if the nature of the two Laws will permit it) pro« 
viding a flying camp^ and dividing his year, as well 
as he can, between England and Ireland, and at 
the charge of two town-bouses, and two country* 
houses, in both kingdoms ; in this situation he te* 
ceives an account, that a Law is transmitted from 
Jamaica, and another from Pennsylvania, to tax Ab** 
sentees from these provinces, whichareimpoverisbed 
by the European residence of the possessors of thdr 
lands* How is he to escape thin rioocket crose- 
firing of so many oppOMte batteries of police and 
regMlaUon ? If he attempts to conqply, he is likely 
to be more a citizen of the Atlantick Ocean and the 
Iiiih Sea, than of any of these countries. The 

matter 
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mattar is absurd and ridiculous; and whilQ ever 
the idea of mutual marriages^ inheritances, pur- 
chases and privileges subsist, can never be carried 
into executi<Hi with common sense or common 
justice. 

I do not know how gentlemen of Ireland recon^ 
cile such an idea to their own liberties, or to the 
natural use and enjoyment of their estates. ' If any 
of their childi^en should be left in a minority, and a 
guardian should think, as many do, (it inatters not 
whether properly or no) that his Ward bad better be 
educated in a School or University here, than in 
Ireland, is he sure, that he can justify the bringing 
a Tax of ten per-cent perhaps twenty, on his 
pupil's estate, by giving what, in his opinion, is the 
best education in general, or the best for that 
pupil's particular character and circumstances? Can 
he justify his sending him to travel, a necessary 
part of the higher style of education, and notwith* 
standing what some narrow writers have said, of 
great benefit to all countries, but very particularly 
so to Ireland ? Suppose a guardian, under the au« 
thority or pretence of such a Tax of police, had 
prevented our dear friend. Lord Charlemont, from 
going abroad, would he have lost no satisfaction ? 
Would hb friends have lost nothing in the com- 
panion ? Would his country have lost nothing in 
the cultivated taste, with which he has adorned it 
in so many ways ? His natural elegance of mind 
would undoubtedly do a great deal ; but I will ven« 

ture 
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ture tq aMerti witliout the danger of being contra* 
dieted, that he adorns hiB present residence iii 
Ireland much the more for having resided a long 
time out of it. Will Mr. Flood himself think he 
ought to have been driven by Taxes into Ireland, 
whilst he prepared himself, by an English education, 
to understand and to defend the rights of the sub- 
ject in Ireland, or to support the dignity of Govern- 
ment there, according as his opinions, or the situation 
of things, may lead him to take either part, upon 
respectable principles? I hope it is not forgot, that 
an Irish Act of Parliament sends its youth to En- 
gland for the study of the Law, and compels a 
residence in the Inns of Court here for some years. 
Will you send out with one breath, and recall with 
another ? This Act plainly provides for that inter- 
course, which supposes the strictest union in laws 
and policy, in both which the intended Tax sup- 
poses an entire separation. 

It would be endless to go into all the inconve- 
niences this Tax will lead to, in tlie conduct of 
private life, and the use of property. How many 
infirm people are obliged to change their climate, 
whose life depends upon that change } How many 
families straitened in their circumstances are there, 
who from the shame, sometimes from the utter im- 
possibility otherwise of retrenching, are obliged to 
remove from their country, in order to preserve 
their estates in their families ? You begin, then, to 
burthen these people precisely at the time, when 

their 



thcif ^ivcttmslftnces of berfth aoi fertm^e render 
them rttiwr obferts of rrffef ami comrbUeration. 

I kfiow Tcrr weff, tfiait a great propc«^tiou of the^ 
nioocy C>f enary sabordinate coimtry will fiow to- 
wards the metropolfo. This b uoavoid^bie. Othar 
itMroQveiuencies too will result to partJeular parts ^ 
— and wliy? Why, because tiiey are partkutatr* 
parts ; each a taeffiber of a greater, and not M 
whole withb itself' But those members are to eon- 
sfder, whether these inconveniencies are not fully 
balaficed, perhaps more than balaneeil, by tlie' 
united strength of a great and compact body. I anv 
sensible loo of a diflSeulty, that wJU be stflrted 
against the Application of some of the prinelpies, 
wbicih I reason upon, to the case of li^lrtitd. It' 
mil be said, that Irdurtd, in many partien^tef5k, W 
not bOdnd to consider itself as a pen-t of the? British 
body ; because this couritry, in many irtitilAc^^d, in 
mistaken enough to treat you as foreigners, and 
draws away ybuf money by Absent6eJ!(, M^ithout 
suflferkig you to etijoy your natunll advantilkgey Ih 
tfade «nd ebnttfterce. No man Kvitig toves restj1<;-' 
tiVti* ftgttli^(i6ns of (tny kind less than myself ; at 
best, (jint timiis in tert, ' tht^y aW HllUe bfctttr iMii 
li*ori6i« and" vaxfttioias fftffitt. CHidii, ris \ti Jrdyaf 
cese, &lt/j are great opprestiions', as t^df ' as ^rftttf 
abstifdW^s'. felt still in initity IX liot- always A' 
rtasott tor rtftalikttow ; Mt la thtf folly df ol!h«¥ff, 
with tii^iti''td us, ft rta*>rift>t i^rtitWti^ it, ^Itlt 
rtgara tb thiM: BdFoi'6 t^r^aft^iibpttb Wfert", W<r 

ytjt. IX. . L ought 
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ought to consider, whether we may not bjurie our^ 
selves even more than our adversary ; since in the 
contest who shall go the greatest lengtli in absur* 
dity^ the victor is generally the greatest sufferer. 
Besidesi when there is an unfortunate emulation in 
restraints and oppressions, the question of strength 
is of the highest importance. It little becomes the 
feeble to be unjust. Justice is the shield of the 
weak; and when they choose to lay this down^ 
and fight naked in the contest of mere power, the 
event will be what must be expected from such 
imprudence. 

I ought to beg your pardon for running into this 
length. You want no arguments to convince you 
on this subject ; and you want no resources of mat- 
ter to convince others. I ought too to ask pardon 
for having delayed my answer so long ; but I re- 
ceived your letter on Tuesday, in town, and I was 
obliged to come to the country on business. From 
the country I write at present ; but this day I shall 
go to town again. I shall see Lord liockingbam, 
who has spared neither time nor trouble in making a 
vigorous opposition to this inconsiderate measure* 
I hope to be able to send you the papers, which 
will give you information of the steps be has taken* 
He has pursued this business with tlie foresight, 
diligence, and good sense, with which he generally 
resists unconstitutional attempts of Govemoient, 
A life of disinterestedness, generosity, and publick^ 
spirit are his titles to have it believe^i tb§t tb^. 



cdfadj^i ^ftnedi ite Tu Mty buxis^ uj^^i hU |x^'i\ ^w 
pnpaftfr„ i& mtd the dole uot iIk j^UH^iliv^) uuMht) h\ 
im n rrt iw w I knovr he b of ^^(MniiMi, \\m t)^^ 
opposUan in Irduid ougitt to Ih> eAvlM tu^ \^Uh 
that qiirit^ as if DO aid was exptH^ttn) tVtiiH Ou< 
couDHy ; and ba% as if nothing wtiq)t| ba (U)h^ IH 
Ireland — many things have bet^n lo«t by »mt mllMg 
in this manner. 

I am told, that you are not likely tq he ahmt i^ 
the generous stand you are to iimka ugaiust tlii9 
unnatmal monster of Court popularity, ji U md^ 
Mr. Hussey, who is so very considerable at in'eAtiU^ 
and who is every thing in expeetttion^ will give you 
his assistance. I rejoice to see (ttiat very rmt ijpiii - 
tacle) a good mind, a great genius, and publi^^k ai:- 
tivity, united together, and united ftO early in life. 
By not running into every popular humour, lie iway 
depend upon it the popularity ot his characti^r will 
wear the better. 

Nob ponebftt eoim fttni«r«s Anie §ai\^imn ; 
Ergo'pMtque vm§m^Wf vki auiu: glorki iii^faC* 

Adieu, my dear Sin Qive my ba»|t rmi],^iM (9 
Lady Bii^bam ; and believe un^, witJt^ g^^^t trutl^ 

andesleeBii 

Vour niO«t QlMidlaiit 

RimsimfifikL and fno3t liuuible Scrv^int, 

30tb Octabec, 1773- '*''<^«- ^'**'^- 

To Sir Cb^. Bingham. 
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LETTER 

TO THE 

HONOURABLE CHARLES JAMES FOX. 



My dear Charles, 

I AM, on many accounts, exceedingly pleaiied wkK 
your journey to Ireland. I do not think it waA 
poj^aible to dis{>ose better of tiie int^irval between 
this and the meeting of ?arlian^i>t, I told, you as 
mucbj in the same general terms, by the po$t. My 
opinion of the infidelity of that conveyance hindojred 
miB from being particular.. I. now sit dowa with 
ajalice prepense to kill you with a very long letter, 
^nd. must take my chance for some saie method of 
conveying the dose. Before I say any thing to you 
of the place you are iu, or the business of it, on 
which, by the way, a great deal might be said, I 
will turn myself to the concluding part of your letter 
from Chats worth. 

You are sensible, that I do not differ fhom you iq 
many things ; and most certainly I do not dissent 

* • 

from the main of your doctrine concerning the 
heresy of depending upon contingencies. You must 
recollect how uniform my sentimcnls have been on 
that subject. I have ever wished a settled plan of 

our 
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Mr 6wn, fouudid in the very Essence of the Anieii 
can bfidiness^ wholly ut)4otinect6d \^ith the evftftts of 
the wfir» arxl framed in i^oeh a manner as to keep 
up our credit^ and maintain our system at home^ th 
spile of any thing, which may happen abfoadf. 
I am bow convinced by d long and Bomewbat tex<- 
atioua experience^ that such a plan is absolutely 
impracticable* I think With you, that l^ome faulfe 
in the comstHution of those, whom we must lov^ and 
truatiafe aniong the causes of this impracticability ; 
they are faults too, that one can hardly wish thedi 
perfectly cured of, as I ath afraid they are inti- 
mately connected with honest, disintefi^tsted inten- 
tions, plentiftil ibrtuneSj assured rank, and quiet 
homes. A great deal of activity and enterprise cah 
dearcely e?ei^ he expected from- such men, tifriess 
soilie hoitible calattlity is just over theii* lieadi ; tiv 
unless they suffer sotne grosi^ personal Insults frorti 
powet) *he resenttfi^nt of ithich may he as unquieft 

and ttiduilatl^g a pritrcfiple in their minkfs^ as anr- 
bkion is in tlibsi 6^ a different compfexioh. To 6ay 
the twith-, { cannot p^^^y blame thtrtn. We Hvfe 
-ac a liAf^) vi^henm^n a^e ti6t teptAA in'^hie fdt 
what they sttcrilfiee itt interest Or i*epose. ' ' " ' ' " 
On ^ tfhote,- whfe* I considAr 6f ^hkt i^^dot- 
^Mf^ and pftrtfciilariy of what fledtJng materials thfe 
Op{Mfiktonhcis Ir^en ^H akmg cotnposetf, &n(f at! the 
aa«tetii»erevief# ^hat Lot'd Ro^kinghanthas done, 
niih that aHd with his o\vn 6htftt(^ed co^sfifu- 

X 3 tion, 
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tioiit for these last twelve years, I confess I am 
rather surprised, that be has done so much, and 
persevered so long, than that he has felt now and 
then some cold.fits, and that he grows somewhat 
languid and desponding at last I know, that he 
and those, who are much prevalent with him, though 
they are not thought so much devoted to popularity 
as others, do very much look to the people ; and 
more than I think is wise in them^ who do so little 
to guide and direct the publick opinion. Without 
this they act, indeed ; but they act as it were from 
compulsion, and because it is impossible, in their 
situation, to avoid taking some part All this it 
is impossible to change, and to no purpose to com- 
plain of. 

As to that popular humour, which is the medium 
we float in, if I can discern any thing at all of its 
):>resent state, it is far worse than I have ever known, 
or could ever imagine it. The faults of the people 
are not popular vices ; at least they are not such as 
grow out of what we used to take to be the English 
temper and character. The greatest number have 
a sort of an heavy, lumpish acquiescence in Govern* 
ment, without much respect or esteem for those, 
that compose it I really cannot avoid making some 
very unpleasant prognosticks from this disposition 
of the people. I think many of the symptoms 
must have struck you ; I will mention one or two, 
that are to me very remarkable, You must know, 

that 
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were when I 
in&|Ofily ID ifc 
ters, wfaal, ifai 
voted their ft&tdam to Lfiri 

Suffolk!— to the first 
Americsn privalBefs 
Sea, and taldug the 
Channel ; — ^to the latter, 
on the subject of cafitares 
and of Europe. This fine ^bep 
in honour of the zeal €if these two 
men in the prosecution of Joha liie 
totally negligent are they of 
and so long and so deeply afleeted wiA tr 
most low and contemptible ; jut wss if tbe»r 
the merit of Sir John Fieldiiig was Ike aonst 
point in the character of great mJmatBre, ia ifae 
most critical of all times, and^ of ail ctbere, lim 
most deeply interesting to the coannercial woM ! 
My best friends in the Corporation had no adkor 
doubts on the occasion, than whether it did not be- 
long to me, by ri^t of my representative capacity, 
to be the bearer of lias ausfMcioas compHment In 
additimi to this, if it could receive any addition, 
tbey now en^iloy me to solidt, as a &voor of no 
small magmliide, HuA ttStfOt lSbe examfrie of New* 
castfe tisey Bi^ he atifei^ to af» viHdi far tiirf^ 

1- 4 9^U 



Qwn (\e{^nc^ ia the Cjlmnucl* Tl)<^ii* tDemoriuli uti- 
4(;r iliQ t^e^l of Mcrclmnt^-UaU, ia how lying on the 
Viiblft) Ueforfs tM9. N q( a haul hm the lc£ifit »Qn»ibility 
on fiuding thctn»olvep, uqw for tlie firnt timr, obliged 
to «Ct fHA K tite dopitnunity were cliai»olvc(}» and, 
aftor cfK>rmou^ piiymcnu towards tlie comcnoii pro- 
teetiou, eact) part wuit to di^icnd itself, 83 if it were 

4 t^cpcvrute BtkiUS' 

' i^ don't igtmMiinx I^'iBtol, fid if that were tl)C part 
ka'ilui^t gont) in thin niorliricaiion, Tar from it ; i 
kno^i that there ib ralhtT a little more life in ua than 
ill any other place. In Liverpool they arc literally 
akftoat ruined by tlu* A^Jeric^n war j but they love 
it a£i they suffer fr^m H* la ahprti frofn whatever I 
BitCf ami (vom what0V4r quarter I bcar^ I vn con* 
vinced^ that qvcry things tb^t is^ not 9i,b#oluto sitagna- 
tton, IB evidwtiy a party spirit, very adverse to qur 
poUtickM, and to tlij9 principlei^ from whpct^e they 
arise. Thare are niamfcAt mwks of the resurrection 
c£ i\\fi Tory party. 'Htey uo Iq^igcr criticis^^ as all 
.disesigaged pw\Aft hi tln^. woi^ld will, ou tlie acts of 
Govertinieitt } but^ tbey are »ilet^ luider ^very- evil» 
asd hidoand; cover upt^very ministerial bltfnder and 
9iiaf(»^uoei with ttie oilkiog^ u'l^l of ipififn, whp think 
tiney have a \mx%y of their own to.support lu power* 
The Toffi<^ do vuivf rsally think their power and 
oonsequenoa involved, in the successqftbia American 
btmoesa. TN CU^rgy aife ^t^touishingly warm^ in, it ; 
Md wkMt the Torifi4 are when e«nbo4ie4 m4 uo^ted 

with 



with tbeir natural bead, tbe Cicmi^ sait 

by thdr Clergy, no man knuwc witxjK tjjsa yjsr^^^ 

As to tbe WJaigs, I tbiiii: tuen: ia: ivr^ ^ii-iot^ 

They are, what tbejr alwjtvi i»t3^ r*rA*jqr. a. i^, 

able use of opportonkia::^ hy iitr t^. « 

in this couotry- Tbc} hsr^t jau: y«t 

applicadi 



things ; and as to liie I/isbeafaEr.; Ujt u^^:. '.-iA^^;-,.- >«. 
part of the Whig s*jau^u^ u^r;. jy* iv -,i^, :* -^ 
vourite exprettkm of ox Aiutrr^^au '^^rr.v^ty^ r ^ 
** not all in kxotJ' Txan ^^. wv -^-r-- i5t!>, 4^. 
as £ir as I can Qii<37u as:^ i^..i^ ^^-M^^a^m/, 
thaa provcdEed at iii$; oir^'jar:js^-'4r v .'.^ V^^ ji* 



it seems to hue sui/c^ ;st '^w^:»wp>«: 

In this tecjur 'X 1;^ >^*j^' ^ ^-^^ 4^1^ ^ «'«'"/ 

tonranis rrrj"^ is^xvr. >'^*\^,..a«# >ctv ^^^ v/ 

' J- 

it most bfc iet Ti^ta^ ^. 2^^-— ' r . ^ v •-, -*«-.-r.. ^. / 

tbtttau caTrnTiirhr i^;iKi:, •-* -♦ y^?^ ^^/,^. ^ ^-> 
nrrthnfr ta as&c «;;:u^::i/;s;::ji> v^ i.^^t^^ ; >^ ^.^« 

it Vaa » iS. C^ JaB0C T^r --::'^ *r -.-^.X- • ^r v.^ 

on the nTXjvkr ^-^at •«• *;v ',^. ^.ii>j>#w ->" '-^. #^V 
tb» ^^eapper 'X 'vw 'vnp^. ,m»3mw «.wv u-* v^-v*is*--i-'-/ 
wrtjff"**** Git arat:. 1^ ^u»«f v^««^ ; :&*'^ *ir ^<-» ^^-^^ 
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are ^mftible) I have tiev^r ^iven you ^ kast hint: 
of advice; about joining yourself in a ckclarcd coo* 
nexioo with our Partyi nor do I noHr ; yet ae I kirt 
4hat Party very well, and am clear, that you are 
better able to ^erve them than any man 1 knofr, 

I wi»b, tluit things nbould be 00 kept, aa to leave 
you mutually very open to one another in all changeft 
and contingencies ; and I tviftti tbii^ the rather^ be<- 
cause, 10 order to be very great, at I am anaiOM, 
that you should be, (always presuming, that yoa 
^e disposed to make a good use oC power) you 
will certainly want some better support than merely 
ibat of the Crown. For I much doabt, whotber, 
with all your parts^ you are the man formed for 
actjuiring real interiour favour in tlii» Coart, or iti 
any; I therefore wish you a firm ground hi Che 
country ; and I do not know so firm and so Muod 

II bottom to build on a^ our Party* Well, I have 
done with this matter ; and you think I on^ to 
ha>vc finished it long ago. N ow I tttrn to Ireland^ 

Observe, that I have not heard a worA of any 
news relative to it, from thence or from London ; 
§0 that I am only going to Mate to yoa my eon- 
^ctiigt^ as to facts, and to speiiulatd igtti» on 
4i»ese conjectures. I havo a strong notion, IAmM 
tbe lateness of otnr Meetiag is owing to the 
previous arrangements intended in IrelanAr I 
stispect they meaa,^ thai Ireland tthoiildi ttke a 
iort of lead^ and act on efficient part in this war 
iNrth witfi men^ and moneys U will .socaid wiift, 

when 
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when %pe aeet» to teO « ^ef ite aeth-e sed «mI 
lovalty 4if Hk people of b^Ksd, mti rontrsst it 
witli liw T^btSaos ^fmit of AnerioL It ^HI he a 
popular topick — Ibe perfect cooSd^ioe of Iirl »id in 
Ae pui P Lf rf Ae Bfiteh Parliaroeiit. From t ben c g 
thev will mrgfae the littJe (i«R9Pr, ^i^ucli any i9e- 
p^odeocy <^ liie Crown has to i^^prebefHi ^om t!ie 
enforeeatient of tkat authority. It will be, too, 
awMMi hat tattering to 1^ conixy gmtlnoen, who 
nA^ii oA^wise begia to be sulko, to bold fnit, 
thai tbe barAen Ib not wboHy «o rest opon tbem r 
and it wiD pkpie oar pride to be told, that 
Ireland has chaerMly stepped forward ; and when 
a Dependent of this Kingdom ha« alremly on^ 
gaged itsetf in another year's war, merely for our 
dignity, how can we, who are Pt^indpi^ls in tht* 
qnarr^ h^d off.— Hiis sebeme of |K)licy ^eemfi to 
ma so very ob^i|d, and is likely to be of so mwth 
service to the present system, that I cannot f ott- 
oeive it pos6H)le they sbouM negleit^t it, or ^tne,^ 
tWng like it They have already pot the pot>|)le of 
Beldnd to tiie fnp^ot Ha?e they not born tim 
£at4 of fiucl^^tam^roi^ the person, who was 
Qj^Rployed to move the fiery Commilloe hit the 
Rome of Lords^ in orde^ to stitaalate the Mini^ry 
to tlqs war ; wti<^ was in the chair ; and who* moved 
the Ae.soltttion#. ' 

It M' within a few daysi of eleven yeari flinch I 
waa i» heland^' ami then aA^er an absence of t\to.' 
Tlios^ whot hava beeit absent ft^om aay seene'lbr 

evpn 
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even a much nborter time^ generally loie the true 
practical notion of the country^ and of what may 
or may not be done in it. When I knew Irelandi 
it waB very different from the state of England, 
where Government is a vast deal, the Publick some- 
thing, but Individuals comparatively very little. 
But if Ireland bears any resemblance to what it 
was some years ago, neither Govcmmentnor publick 
opinion can do a great deal ; almost the whole b 
in the hands of a few leading people. The popu* 
lace of Dublin, and some parts in the North, are 
in some sort an exception. But the Primate, Lord 
Hillsborough, and Lord Hertford, have great sway 
in the latter, and the former may be considerable 
or not, pretty much as the Duke of Leinster pleases. 
On the whole, the success of Government usually 
depended on the bargain made with a very few 
men. The resident Lieutenancy may have made 
some change, and given a strength to Government^ 
which formerly, I know, it had not ; still, however, 
I am of opinion, the former state, though in other 
hands perhaps, and in another manner, still con-* 
tinues. The house you are connected with is grown 
into a much a greater degree of power than it had, 
though it was very considerable at the period I 
speak of. If the D. of L. takes a popular part^ 
he is sure of the City of Dublin, and he has a young 
man attached to him, who stands very forward in 
Parliament, and in fMrofession, and, by what I hear, 
with more good-will and less envy, than usually. 

attends 








if they WMwiM^ «1» l««'* 
^ which b «» be foand in DdMiii 
«ii rkfcr, M^y do * great aotl, wt^mlly yv\\m 
BI0M7 is tobeaw«d, •ndtwwto »>« MHort. I 
coofcaB I Aoald <lca|iMr of your «ucce*ilH« >vllh 
any of iban, if they can not be saUsfiwl, ll»l <vi»i y 
job, which they «n look for on accouiil oJ Wi yliig 
this ni«sure, wouW be just as suw W Ui«'m <•)• 
their oidinarf support of Go»«riiment. '^My m *' 
easentwa to GovernmeiU ; which «l U.I. Uuu' >«•»» 
not be disturbed, and their neulmiUty h«) Im' |>m» 
chased at as high a price as their Mmu^. olh«..4v« 
and defensive. Now, as by su|)|W»U..« ll"7 «♦"/ 
get as much as by betmyi»gU«.''» «>>«..«•>, »« »»mM 
5e a greatleaning to turpitude, Umt ..u, M.«iu <lu^.M 
take ; part in this war. I «u. «ili.M, ih<^i • *i^ 
Duke of Leister and Lord SImuumm* vvvuld »uA 
together, this business eou W not |^ <^' ; v. H ^^^i^^* 
rftbem took part with Pou»<.uby, i« *vvmIsJ Wvv 
no better success. Hutcluusou'. Hitu*U^» .. "'U'-^J 

altered dnce I saw you. To pl<^ 'i W«^l, U* *^i 
been 10 • manner Wd aaidkJ at ti»v CwrtUj. jl w 

o. ^jtuilwcnt «nd 1» «W»tit« *^ p^puliMiAy, 
bod, of which are strong enougl. iu bun, W Hi* 
,4,.ot,«s, which his independence ^y*» U*w, vt 

bBi«ain,«nd accumulating new «1Ih«« 



cm faia heap. Tray ao noi u*; wi^ »• — 
af«tion; ^ this time, if I am right, tb. pruM^iH 
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Th6 Protestantft of Ireland will he^ I think, in 
getia-al, backward ; they fiorm itifitiiteiy the greateM 
part of the landed, and tho monied interests; and 
they will not like to pay. The PapiM are reduced 
to beasts of burthen ; tliey will give all they have^ 
iheir shoulders, readily enough, if they are Mattered. 
Surely the state of Ireland ought for ever to teach 
parties moderation in their victories. People ctu^^ 
ed by law have no hopes but fVom power. If laws 
are tbdf enemies, they m\\ be cfiemies to laws ; 
and those, who h»ve mudi to hope and nothing to 
lose^ will always bo dangerous, more or less. But 
this is not our present busine^* tf all tliis should 
prov^ a dream, however^ let it nci hit>der you from 
writing to me and telling me do. You i4'W easily 
vafote, in your conversation, the Httle topfcks, wkieh 
liiey will set afloat ; such as^ that Ireland fs a boat, 
and must go with the Mip ; that if the Americans 
contended only for their liberties, it would be dif'- 
iisrent ; but since they have dedarod independence,^ 
and so f orth--^ 

Von are ha))py in enjoying Towtishend's com** 
pany. Remember me to him. How does he liter 
bis private skuation in a country, where he^ Was ^Hm 
aoiki of tbe Sovereign ? — Mr9, Burke sMuek At two 
Biohavds salute you cordially. 

, Beaiconsfield, 
©ttteber 8th, 1777. 
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A LETTEB, 

TO TMM^ 

MARQUIS OF Boaa)«fc;a4^ 

My den* Lord, 

I AM mbtSA, ttat I m^>^ m'I^ ^ ^ 
p,rdoB far tiwiilingyuw »«* i*^^ «' "**'* **^ 

silent on 1iK«P!»«»«*i«i«g*«»««^ ^ *^** 

us, «tiArf«^ — ^^«^**^ **^T_T 
Tdocs eo-e iip» «* --«^ ***^-^"" ".'^ 
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boundary of MassachuActi! Bay : the naval barrier 
on the side of Canada is broken ; a great tract of 
country is open far the supply of the troops ; the 
river Hudson opens a way into the heart of the 
provinces ; and nottiing can, in all probability, pre- 
vent Bfl early and oiFonip^e cattipaign. Wlwt the 
Americans have done is, in their circumstances, 
truly astonishing; it is, indeed, iufinitely more 
tlian I expected from them. Dat having done w 
much, for some short time I began to cntertajn 
an opinion, that they nright do moro. U is now, 
however, evident, that they cannot look staadlog 
aroiies in the face. Tl&ey are infcriour in every 
tliitigi even in numbers; I mean, in the number of 
those, whom they keep in constant duty and in 
regular ipay. There seem, by the best acoouuts, 
not to be aibove lo or ii2,poo aeq, at moat, in 
their grand Army. The rest arc Militia, and not 
wonderfully weU composed or disciplined. They 
decline a genevdi ongagemeDt, prudently cnougti, 
if their ot^eot had boen to make the \m attend 
upon t insaty of gpod terms of suljjjoction : but 
when they look further, this will not do. An army, 
that Ts obliged a(t all times, and m all sitnatiotis, to 
decline an engagement, may delay their ririti, bu( 
eon never defend tbc4r country. Foreign assistanee 
they have little, or none, nor nre Wkely soon to 
have more. France, in effect;, has no King, nor any 
libttster, accredited enougli eittier with the Court 
or nation to undertake a design of great magnitude. 

' In 



la Urns :sijile of tilings I per$uttd« itiys<»tf^ t^Nink*- 
fill is oome to Paris, to draw from ttint C'cHMt t 
definitive and sa^sfinctory amiirer eonec^rtilng {Up 
support of the Cdomes. If he cannot g<H n^uM ^n 
aaswer (and I am of optnion^ that at (>r^Ar^tK h^ 
camiol) then it b to be presumed^ he i«> aMllu>ri/^d 
to negotiate with Lord Stonnont on tU^ h^pU *4 
depencience on the Crown. Tbif f t«k<: to U*^ h}# 
errand: for I never can hdievt*, ihsl )i^ )» «9«»it 
thither as a fugittTe frotn hb c^mii^ iu iji«' h^Mt <>r 
its distress, or that he n gcnuj;; to i;<>»K4M<U ¥ i^^^ 
iife, which has bri^teoed f^^ hvut >) U|4d d^nt 
tinned, with so foul aad djl8(U>nyi,tt|vbU ^ lli^U< <;u 
this suppoationy 1 1i)00g^ii1 tM wltvtly iiu^#<#«i»oUU . 
that the Whig Party unglrt V ttm^U i» ^ #im uf Mi- 
diators of the Peace. It w wtut«it»iiU tv pujij^/fti', 

that^ in m^lnng mo a0C0Umiy<iirtivti iht' AiMi.<'M^utr 

dioukl not cikoose rstiUtt* to ]^t^vi 4ii.<tii to <U«//^, 
who all along have 0)»ptW9d tliv in^^tfruii <it IVtun^ 
ters, than to throw tlttnuw^lv^. iviiglly v" <^Wi 4Mi.M^ 
of thcar hitt;er, nntiomi, ttticl ^vrtU-nrnt**']- *fumu'ji r 
It h indeed tlic vitJturiuu^ <n*<?H»y, UnM li*** iIk 
temfi to uffor; "tin; vtttK|uij<lA«i<J I^hH^ |4Md ci>iV# 
fiiendfi are, botli trf' tUnn, t<5Uuw(l m tl)*** j/v»^m , 
uidit is txjrtam, tlmt thwM', wliv »<«' Mt*b«^^y '/'^'iv* »* 
and fiiAidaed, huvt- nu u}itiutL Uut. tu tlu* *? l«i«<ll^ 
vfittbfc CBHCof tti« AuierkutH., in tliir tii*<J(U« ^Ink 
of their fcfiam^ (tnucb inipfia<^d, Ui< u^ |/<;4«/«'M^ 
Tiiinrtl,^ om: would iiuuk it inujitU; tUiJf iiii*;#«i^» i^v 
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providei if poftsible, flome further security for tho 
termti tihich they may obtain from their enemies* 
If the Congress could be brought to declare in fa* 
vour of thoflc termst for which i oo members of the 
House of Commons voted last year, with same 
civility to the Party, which held out those terma, it 
would undoubtedly have an efiect to revive the 
cause of our liberties in England, and to ^ve the 
Colonies some sort of mooring and anchorage in 
this country. It seemed to me, that FrankUn might 
be made to feel the propriety of such a step ; and 
as I have an acquaintance with him, I had a strong 
desire of taking a turn to Paris. Every thing else 
failings one might obtain a better knowledge of the 
general aspect of affiurs abroad, than, I believe, any 
of us possess at present The Duke of Portland 
approved the idea. But when I had conv^sed 
with the very few of your Lordship's friends, who 
were in town, and considered a little more maturely 
the constant temper and standing maxims of the 
Party, I laid aside the design ; not being desirous 
of risking the displeasure of those, for whose sake 
alcMoe I wished to take that fatiguing journey at this 
severe season of the year. 

The Duke of Portland has token with him some 
heads of deliberation, which were the result of a 
discourse with his Grace and Mr. Montagu at Bur- 
lington House. It seems essential to the cause^ 
that your Lpi^hip should meet your friends with 

some 
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some settled plan eitber of action or inaetioo. Your 
friends will certainly require such a plao^ and I am 
sure the state of afiairs requires it, whether tbej 
call fnrit or not. As to the measure of a SecesNiHi 
with Reasons, after roUiog the matter in my head 
a good deal, and turning It a hundred wa3fs^ I eon^ 
fess I still think it tiie most advisable^ notwithstand- 
ing the serious objecti(»)s, that lie against it, and 
indeed the extreme uncertainty of all political mea ^ 
sures, especially at tiiis time. It provides fgr your 
honour. I know of nothing else, that can so wcJl do 
this : it is somethii]^ perhaps all, that can be done 
in our present situation. Some precautioui in this 
respect, is not without its motives. That very esti-* 
ination, for which you have sacrificed every thing 
else, is in some danger of suffering in the general 
wreck ; and perhaps it is likely to suffer the more, 
because you have hitherto confided more, than was 
quite prudent, in the clearness of your intentions, 
and in the solidity of the popular judgment upon 
them. The former, indeed, is out of the power of 
events ; the latter is full of levity, and the very 
creature of fortune. However, such as it is (and 
for one I do not think I am inclined to overvahie 
it) both our interest and our duty make it necessary 
for us to attend to it very carefiiUy, so long a« 
. we act a part in puWick. The measure you take 
for this purpose may produce no immediate effect ; 
but with regard to the Party and the Principles, for 

M 3 whose 
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ii^hoVe sakti the Party exiirts, all hope of their pre* 
tecvidon or recovery dependfl upon yoor preserriag 
yoifr reputation. 

By the cdDversation of som^ ftientis, it seemed 
in if they were wiUing to fall in with this design^ 
because H prclmued to emancipate them from the 
fl^rritade of irksome business, and to afford them 
An opportunity of retiring to ease and tfanqutlltty. 
If that be their object in the Secession and Ad- 
dresses proposed, ibere surely never were metins 
worse chosen to gain their end ; and if ihis be any 
parti of the project^ it were a thousand times better 
it were nerer undertaken. — ^The measure is riot only 
unusual^ uhd as such critical, but it is in iti^ own na« 
tMre ' strong and vehement^ in' a high* degree. The 
firopriety, therefore, of adopting it depends entikiely 
upon the spirit, with which it k, support^ ami fol- 
Itfwedi To pursue violent measures with languor 
and ikretolution is not very consistent in speculation, 
and tidt more reputable or siife in practice. If your 
Lordship'^ frlendl9 do not go to this business with 
their whole hearts, if they do n&t feel theknselves 
linedsy without it, if they do not undertake It with 
it eertafn Atgttt of zeal, artd eveA with Warmth and 
iridighatibti, it had better be retnoved wholly ont of 
6ur thoughts. A measure of lesb strength, and more 
fh the beaten tiirele of affairs, if suppotted with 
spirit and ihdush*y, would be^ on ttU aiicdunti^, fn- 
fiftitfcly tobrt eliglble.-"We haw to Uttnilder what 

it 
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it is, tbat^ ia (1^ mdflrtiku^ 

moDSy io the other sade: m 

wilhia a triAc, the whole bQ«; 4tf ike 
.pote.the more 

'flMPCflodle Htt 

agajnst tiw whole Cfciih 



kfre tuted ^<Ml ippl, 


sDd hBieatfknf o^ftfite 


|br nioie : oar stMiglh, « 


"^•^^^^^^^K^ ••* ^^•j ^^^^^^^t ^^v'^^Wl^Ky 


for a goodl |MKt of its oi 


fact, wpOD ovom^ f fUt ««r; 


piobaUe. boadiaihi 


liOT. oorib <a<tt<» wyiiMiL 


not only gwwt iijOiOiwn 




a^d penevenoKje, wjtua 


I gKp€ 4fiWl40K/4rr ftxMr^^H^' 


and ouoiagaaMwl; to oif 


Bw*« c^<ory -w^hA^i^ tu ^f^ 


iisfiQur. 





The idefiwy of Hhb Paper m^ inm? ^^w mi^ 
portut iwiiM|i'iaw ll a true:, Hmt M^ ^^^^ 
may pws it oaer m ^emot w&> a f^^it^ v itS^^l^ 
c o B le ty L Bot fl» I ^M^ftuur M' liiw^W. >} 
Ih^ dotye M^oecf ft ^bc ifii^ii^ ^^K^^^ ^lU 
be.fliidi mi addnme fi^am FtcrlktfueKut; a^ 4a^ Jivu^- 
of Common made to tbe I^jo^ vi> 4ki^ ly^^Xk^j 
■B ammu i ia wDe Id ihr yem ^fh^^ Titb #<kl«^«^ a^AJ 
be foBiwi^ fey a^haf&mm t# # atiMilaf V^^^i^^^ 
fumi d paiti of ike kxa^if^m^ m ifc^ ^ ¥V44^ 
p o oM yoo wifc w^mttbey wgl «o<teai^ vw *v >4u>» »» 
tfie mrimd iiomr «ii obbm; <f Ifae JVicUvii- ftkii 
if they hUcKi to isrooet^ furtuer^ aod 1^ tisMr ute^ 

W4 <^ 
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of a more decisive nature, you are then to conaider, 
not what they may legally and justly do, but what 
a Parliament, omnipotent in power, influenced with 
party rage and personal resentment, operating under 
the implicit military obedience of Court discipline, 
isxapable of. Though they have made some suc- 
cessful experiments on Juries, they will hardly 
trust enough to them to order a prosecution for a 
supposed libel. They may proceed in two ways, 
either by an in^^eachment^ in which the Tories may 
retort on the Whigs (but with better success, 
though in a worse cause) the proceedings in the 
case of Sacheverel, or they may, without this form, 
proceed, as against the Bishop of Rochester, by a 
Bill of Pains and Penalties more or less grievous. 
The similarity of the cases, or the justice, is (as I 
said) out of the question. The mode of proceed- 
ing has several very ancient, and very recent, 
precedents. None of these methods is impossible. 
The Court may select three >or four of the most 
distinguished among you for the victims ; and there- 
fore nothing is more remote from the tendency of 
the proposed Act, than any idea of retirement or 
repose. On the contrary, you have all of you, as 
principals or auxiliaries, a much better and more 
desperate conflict, in all probability, to undergo, 
than any you liave been yet engaged in. The only 
question is, whether the risk ought to be run for 
the chance (and it is no more) of recalling the 

people 
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people of Kn^Mwl to their andeiit principles, md 
to tfait penooal inleieat, which fimneriy they took 
in all poblick afibiis? At any rate I am Mire it is 
rigb^ if we take this step» to take it with a full 
view of the consequences; and with minds and 
measures in a state of preparation to meet them. 
It is not becoming, that your boldness should arise 
from a want of foresi^t It is more reputeblCy 
and certainly it is more safe too» that it should bi 
grounded on the evident necessity of fncountering 
the dangers, which you foresee. 

Your Lordship will have the goodness to musMie 
me, if I state, in strong termSf the difficulties et* 
trading a measure, which on the whole J heartily 
concur in. But as, from my want of importenee^ 
I can be, personally, little subject to the most ^- 
ingpartof the consequences^ it is as little my desire 
to urge others to dangers^ in which I tm mysdf 
to have so inconttderahle a share* 

If this measure should be tfaou^^t too greet for 
our strength, w die dispositions of the tuMS, then 
the pwat will be to consider, what is to be done in 
Parliament A weak, irregular, desultory, peevish 
Oppo^ion tliere will be as much too little as the 
oAer may be too Ug* Our scheme ou^ to be 
such, as to have in it a succession of measures; 
else it is imposaUe to secure any tiling like a re- 
gular atbenchoce ; Oj^iositicNi will otherwise always 

cany 
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cftfry t dfirvpoftbto nir ; neither fnll it bapomU^ 
wtthoot that attendance^ to perwade ^ pMpte^ 
chat wa are ia aarneft. Above all^ a notkm ihoold 
be wtW digested lor the first day# There U one 
thiag in fMirtictilar I wish to reoomoiend to your 
Lordfthip'ft eoniMeration ; that ie^ the opetringef 
tho doori of tiie Houm of Coinmom. Without 
liifi^ I am deatly coatinced, it will be In tiie poirer 
of Mintitry to make our Oppoiition appear without 
doon juit in what light they pteoie* To obtain a 
gallery in the eaftie»t thing in the woiid, if we 
are eatiiAed to euHivaie the e*tecm of oor advena- 
rie» by the resolution and energy, with which we 
act against them: but if theh* §atiifaotion and 
good tnimour be any paft of oar objeol, the at- 
tctApt, I admtti k idle. 

I had some conversation, beftve I left tpwn, 
with the t), of M* He is of opimon, that, if you 
adhere to your resolution of seceding, yoo oo^ 
not to appear on the first day of the mcetuig* He 
thinks it can have no effect, except to break the 
contintiity of yottr conduct, and thereby to w^okm 

9 

and fritter away the impression of it. It certakily 
will seem odd to give solemn reasons for a. ^ 
continuance of your attendance in Partiament, after 
haimg two or three times returned to it, and 
immediately after a vigorous act of OppositioD* 
As to trials of the temper of the House^ tiioro hate 

been 
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iMit of tiMt sort M many already^ lliat I lee no 
reason for making another^ ttiat woiikl not hc44 
equally good for anotber after that ; paitieijlaHy^ 
as notbifig has happened in the lea^^t cuic^jhUyi io 
alter the dispdsiootk <tf the Hotase. U ibai »«^ 
sbn #one to he genenl, socis aa ^ttcaid&ciMt;, iU- 
lowed by sodi an act, would bxcvt ioj'yt ; bvt^ Woaf 
in its nature incomplete and bivUm^ \v i/<<^ a 
further by rctrcate and reiumh to tli* 'UitAi#* «iiic»* 
entirely destroy its effect I tryitfo:^, 5 t«ti* i|tifi* 
of the D. of M's ofnmoD m tiiHt )igntt 

I send your Jjord^An^ a rjjrvHtii^'X ^t/jf- </t t^#i 
Paper; your Lordflhip -wilJ it* hkj *tti</<' i«/ v/tirtiM- 
nicate it, if you fiioald tt)i)rruv< tH tif< »itf^ '•/ti#</f« 
to LcHxl J. C- and Sir G. *i. J Jttn/f'*'< »' H^ h^ 
D. of P. before hifc> Gmw- i^rf' it/v/i wn^ #t im h^ 
D. of P's desire, I havi: n'nK t* to fi#* !y <;* I' 
The jwindfwJ fdlerutiuiJ r h. !i#* j^'i/*- p*^* v#' 
one. Itk nmde tor»;iiiuv<: f <lrfl#' lit*- , r^M^^ *-#^ 
been su^ested to Sir G ^ uui^ t*iH*t i^ \i,*v4if;v 
had a good deal in it. J tuntr r* ini/^ i ti^ i^^u^ 
for liial abetation^ lu(^s*rC t* ii«»^ t^^tt^ ^1 ♦t/-^* 
corredaodu, in ontet li^ ntkiji' t* iv i»#* y^^ -tr *r 
profaalik fatrnrf; fUtis^ uf tim«^. 

ulndi iri^itenfe nit ^ii*ni J Is0^h y**^> Myy** #* ' 
Yuor Lordfdiip -will lai^e H^ ttiit) ^1 h. i\ rvrt^ yu^** 
vsnal i nc onqMu a tiik: V^i}^^, -ru#ct« <^tf>:«- ^y^^ 

itMyti^i' 



tbrougb $0 much both frorn emmie/i and friemln 
My most humble re^pecU to Lady IL and belic^a 
me, with the highest regard, ever, kc. I 

E. Ji. 

I hear, that Dr* Franklin has had a moit extra- 
ordinary reception at Parif from all ranlcn €}f 
people. 

Deaconi»ficld, Monday Night, 
Jan. 6, 1777, 
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WEj 7<Nur Majesty's most dutiful find luyal 8uU' 
jectsy several of the Peen of tbe Kealm, aud 
several Members of the House gf Comuious ciiuseu 
by tbe People to represent them io J^ariiaaKSMt^ dy 
in oar individual capacity, but witb bearto fUM 
with a warm afiectioD to your MiyMty« nitii 
strong attschoieDt to jour Koyal Hi)u$f^, atiil i^itli 
the most unfeigned devotkm to yuuf tf ui' iiitH<<^^<, 
b^ leave, at this criais of your utlmth, in till Un 
jooStitf to approach your Koyul pv^mut^;*, 

Wliilst we lament the measuret adv}M«<l l^^^ \\^ 
publick Councils of the Kh^vtu, hi dv u</< hm^i 
to qoesticm liie kigal validity of tii«i; pts^>hhiUuiy 
We do not desbe to appeal fiuui tb*9W Uj muy \^i^ 
son w h atsoever. We do not di«puit tU' «;viM>'lu#*vi^ 
aullKuity of the bodies, iu wliicli ivi imv< i» )iii*«> , 
over all tiieir lyfemberB. M'f Ainitr, tiiai i< i^* vu< 
oitiinary duty to aubmit ouripelvt^f tv tU; d9k^ f umih 
tioas of the Majority^ io every tijii 1^ «fiMjH h luM 
pcgtfds the just defieooe of our iioriiiuf iMi<i (<'|«uU( 
tion. But tbe nittmtiau, into wiik*b ftl#e »iW4ii 

£tfipitf^ 
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Km|)ire hm hetn tirouftdt, and Uie conduct^ to 
which w(5 Are rc^htcuiritly driven in that wtuatk^ri^ 
wa liold oum*\v(^§ bound by the relation, in wtikh 
we utond hoth to the Crown and tt»e People, clearly 
U) explain U$ your Majerty and our Country. 

We have been called upon in tlie HfN^eeb frmn 
the Throne at the ofienin^ of thi* Sen^ion of Par- 
liament, in a manner |)eeuliarly markeil, i»ingulArly 
emphaticfll, and from a place, from whence arty 
thing implying ci^n^ure falU with no common welglH, 
to concur in unanimous approbation of ihone tiiea^ 
«urei8, which have [produced our preisent dUtre§mHf 
find threaten m in future with others far more 
griev<mM, We trui»t, therefore, that we «haU iitand 
justified in ofl'ering to our Sovereign and the Pub- 
lick our rea»on« for persevering inflexibly in mr 
uniform di^^nt frmn every part of thoi»e m^mren. 
We kment them from an experience of their mis- 
chief, as we originally opposed them from a dure 
foresight of tlieir unhappy and inevitable ten- 
dency. 

We see nothing in the present events, in the 
least degree, sufficient to warrant an diteration in 
our opinion. We were always steadily averse to 
this civil War^npt because we tliought it impoS' 
sible, that It should be attended with victory j but 
because we were fully persuaded, that. In such ft 
contest, victory would only vary tlie mode of our 
ruin ; and, by making it less immediately sensible, 

wouW 
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which ba$ produced the present troubles. We cao« 
not conceive, that, without some powerful concur* 
ring cause, any management should prevail on some 
millions of people, dispersed over an whole Conti- 
nent, in thirteen Provinces, not only unconnected, 
but in many particulars of religion, manners, go- 
vemment, and local interest totally different sod 
adverse, voluntarily to submit themselves to a 
suspension of all the profits of industry and all tiie 
comforts of civil life, added to all the evils of an 
unequal war carried on with circumstances of the 
greatest asperity and rigour* This, Sir, we con- 
ceive, could never have happened, but from a 
general sense of some grievance, so I'ddical in its 
nature, and so spreading in its effects, as to poison 
all the ordinary satisfactions of life, to diMompose 
the frame of society, and to convert into fear and 
hatred thajt habitual reverence ever paid by man- 
kind to an ancient and venerable Government 

That grievance is as simple in its nature, and as 
level to the most ordinary understanding, as it is 
powerful in affecting the most languid passions :—* 

It IS 

'^ AN ATTEMPT MADE TO DISPOSE OV THS 
" PROPEaTY OP A WHOLE PEOPLE WITHOUT 
" THEia CONSENT." 

Your Majesty's English Subjects in the Colonies^ 

possessing the ordinary faculties of mankind, know^ 

that to live under such a plan of government is not 

to 
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to live kt a state ^f freedom. Your £iitti:Ji Sub^ 
jecta ia the Colonies, still impressed mfh the 
ftBcieiit feelings of the people, from whom diey eie 
dertveijl, eanoot Ihre nndet a Government, which 
does not estabKsh Freedom as its basis. 

TMs scheme being therefore set up in direct op- 
position to tte rooted and confirmed sentiments and 
habits of thinking of an whole people, has pro* 
duced thet^flfeets, which ever roust result from such 
a cciUmen of power and opinion. For we beg 
leave, with aH du»y and humility, to repmsent to 
your Majesty, (what we fear has been industriouriy 
concealed ftom you) ^feat it is not merely the opt* 
Hion ctf a very great number, or even of the m^o* 
ttty, but «he universal sense of the whole body of 
the people in those provinces, that the practioe of 
texing, ki the mode, and on the principles, which 
iwve been lately contended for and enforcedi Is 
scAnrers^e of aitt &eir rights. 

*I1ils sense has been declared, as we understand 
•« good i*tferma(aon, by the unanimous voice of all 
their Assemblies ; each Assembly also, on this point, 
is petfec#f wmnimous wiihin itself. It hat) been 
declared as&By by the actual voice of the people 
without these Assemblies, as by the constructive 
voice M^fiiin. tliem ; as well by those in that Coun- 
try, who addressed, as by those, who remonstrated ; 
and it ia as much l!he avowed opinion of those, who 
have hazarded their aU ratiier than take up arms 

vex* IX. N against 
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agftiMt your Majesty's forces, ts of those, n^lio 
have run the same risk to oppose them* The dif- 
ference anK>ng them is, not on the grievance, but o» 
ttie mode of redress ; and we are sorry to say, that 
they, who have conceived hopes from the placa- 
bility of the Ministers, who influence the publick 
Councils of this Kingdom, disappear in the multi- 
tude of those, who conceive, that passive compliance 
only confirms and emboldens oppression* 

The sense of a whole people, most gracious So- 
vereign, never ought to be contemned by wise and 
beneficent rulers; whatever may be the abstract 
claims, or even rights, of the supreme power. Wc 
Imve been too early instructed, and too long habi- 
tuated to believe, that the only firm seat of all au- 
thority is in the minds, aflfections, and interests of 
the people, to change our opinions on the theoretick 
reasonings of speculative men, or for the conve- 
nience of a mere temporary arrangement of State. 
It is not consistent with equity or wisdom to set at 
defiance the general feelings of great communities, 
and of all the orders, wliich compose them. Much 
power is tolerated, and passes unquestioned, where 
much is yielded to opinion. All is disputed, where 
every thing is enforced. 

Such are our sentiments on the duty and policy 
of conforming to the prejudices of a whole people, 
even where the foundation of such prejudices may 
be false or disputable. But permit us to lay at your 

Majesty's 



ll^eai^ i reet jor tetiberMB mi^niMit )n: tut -tMu 

tne nmna ^obdsl oxkl )n^a ml tiesft :roujjieii» 
We J9SSIE& -our Alajestv, rtiaiL >il ).ur ^»ai:ts» vti 
abflokt ±uul jorseivea iimasnnaLie, la ^.od Jiuztajes^. 
aai aiai: nitnrnc ed w ^ he -xne: ^pirii; )i 2ii:>jL5umtJu„ 
i^ wiiii any ^ifeeruai Tieaoa .^i irevtainuu n xux: 
hnBwh i i. we viFWRra submit a Iluces* 'xx Tiucii 'w^viiu 
DOC fTfawBnn -Aiher drperir, or iv x rr^prcsieucftouu 
of cae people^ iecorm^ ti isr -tie iuascautxai attutiat 
of ML abaoiuteiv :rce iisiiositiun of aur awu arq^ 
pci^ in luo: .mpormnc t^ase. Auii ^ve ^liu, 5ir, 
Att if iutcmit insteati ^xi jiesnin^ .is Tith a siitun^ 
bOQy wruse we 3iay .lave iaiiv ictress^ 3j lie 'jrcjpi- 
^rcaoeice of a jOAuaua Prince^ aaii xt^d ub^ :a 
aa ±c ::iBmGtEst: part of die ijiuue, wtt 

GUTT^ ±62^ affiltIIIBBlt& wim a& 3^ Tttft ^f OUT 

:; petaxsdefi 'Hoz die iiataace of :?il?iaJica 
ar ilia privut^ ia die iispijjadl cc pro^ 
per^ but Oe auare ojeeesiiarr. If 3C ^rcvi^iou hai»l 
beat ■nil. 2br ic auiiii prQ^vitiicn cci^iiii Gt^ be ma»ie> 
or pc f atte sL A^iEacs of iubijniioare ajjd^xttx iue 
crease^ amd all T.earw of raires* ies^ec^ as the di;N- 
tauce of tije ScJr.ject removes him fcrc:?i tine seit of 
the suprttnt Pc^er. What, ia t:i<36e clrcumstaoc^^ 
can «nrc him trom tiie last extrenics ot uxiigidlY 
and oppressioo, b Jt son:€thing leA in his own hand^ 
which may enable him to conciliate th^ iavour ain) 
control the excesses of Govcnunent ? When ih> 
means of powa^ to a\re or to oblige ai'e po$se:^t\l« 
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the titdti^Ht fifes, iK^hkh coAn«ct Mankihd 1(1 6i^fery 
ireUeidn, kxiial 4nd civil, kttd iviAch tfcsch them 
tnutualiy to respect fedth other, kte brdkto.— tnde- 
f>endency, from thkt rftottient, virtdftlly tfnists. Its 
formal declaration will Quickly follow. Such tkiust 
be our feelings for burselves : we Mt Hot in posses- 
sion of another rulfe for our brethren. 

When the late attemt)t practic&tly to HAnlhilate 
that inestimable privilege was thade, grent disorders 
and tuniults, very unhappily and very itiaturist1ly/&rGM 
froih it In this state Of thiitgl, ^e wert of opinion, 
that satisfaction ought instantly t6 be given; or 
that, at least, the punish meht of the disorder btight 
to be attended with the redress Of the grievance. 
We were of opinion, that if our dependencies had 
BO outgrown the positive institutions ftiade for tlie 
preservatibn dt liberty in this KingdOtai, thdat the 
operation of their powers wtts become radrer k 
pressure thah a relief to the Subjects in the ColO- 
njes, wisdom dictiated, that the Spirit of the Cbtlsfti- 
tution should rather be ap{)lied ib their drcum- 
stances, than its authority enforced with violence hi 
those very ^rts, where its reason became ivholly 
inapplicable. 

Dther methods were then recomrhended, ktid fol- 
lowed, as infallible means of i'estbrfng peftfee atid 
order. We looked upon thefn to be, What they 
We since proved to be, the ciatise of ihfeniihg dii- 
content into disobedience, and resistadce tfttO 'i«voh. 
llie subversion of solemn, fun'dabiehtal Charters 

on 
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or hrtfing: die total ynynBiom of Ibe 
of m pK0t wamntmm city, the oipitiJ «f a fpMft 
iMuiic fjiuwiif fj dani^ the yfatwiii of dieCK^iii* 
the f^aWi Iwiiiil cf % milituy faroe, wn accMmil 
abl^ to the uwliiMuy TribaniJs of Ifa^ Coaolry^ « 
which h wms ke|it op >-«dme «ad other proowdk 
iog$ at that tinte, if ao fiievioiis cKua^ of dissen- 
^OD had sobsistBdi were suft^eat to pradkica 
^peat trouWes : unjusl at all ^ine% Ifaty awf ^Md 

1^^ could not cQUGeiFe, vlifn &fOi4^ b^ 
tri^ea ^am the cqpplaiDt fd 9m ^¥4^^ ji^ 
tiHLttp YJoUte ^^jBfy otfierir^ the prpper in^iin^ 9f 
q|uui^tii]|g an a^a^pacated pe^plp, )t se^q^ W uy 
9b9pr4 and pr^pq^terpps to lipid put, 9^ ^ W«Wf 
of cal^iiog a paoplp in a s|»>e pf exjtrenf jiK0fan<* 
^aliop, and wiqiy to tak^ ^p4^ows, tiiw w*!*re l^w, 
which a ligid fonqmBf^or w^^M ,irop<«p, f^ j(b)i 
sequel pf the oipst d^i^iye victc^i^. 

jE^eopWAe^ ipd^^, W^ ftt thp AWPf tifloc ih«^ tp 
forcef ^d wp sa^ » ^r^e ipeMA p«$i 'SOAUgb IB9 
mooapie IH^r^; hvt^t, to <^w€ ppppflitipn ; tM^ng 
I9 J^iilg pdiijna on itbp civ4 pp.yner, mi opnteoipt €» 
|l;ie (miJiitary ; j«t x^i^ce to prpiijpltp ffnd flncpuMtg^ r»- 

distance. Fpiv^p wf^smt ^^ Mt ^uftCMmt itp hoU 

one town : Laws were patsed to wAUDfi tbiltefiS 
ppiQviQQ^ 
Tbip iiipcVe Af piiP4M4»qg> hy <)f«sb laiM Aotf 
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of mercy and forbearance. For mercy, as we 
conceive, consists not' in the wealcncss of^the means, 
but in the benignity of the ends* We apprehend, 
that mild measures may be powerfully enforced ; 
and that acts of extreme rigour and injustice may 
be attended with as much feebleness in the execu*' 
tion, as severity in the formation. 

In consequence of these terrours, which, falling 
upon some, threatened all, the Colonies made a 
common cause with the sufferers ; and proceeded, 
on their part, to acts of resistance. In that alarm- 
ing situation, we besought your Majesty's Ministers 
to entertain some distrust of ttie operation of coer- 
cive measures, and to profit of their experience. 
Experience had no effect. The modes of legisla- 
tive rigour were construed, not to have been erro- 
neous in their policy, but too limited in their extent. 
New severities were adopted. The fisheries of 
your people in America followed their charters ; and 
their mutual combination to defend, what they 
thought, their common rights, brought on a total 
prohibition of their mutual commercial intercourse* 
No distinction of persons or merits was observed — 
the peaceable and the mutinous, friends and foes, 
were alike involved, as if the rigour of the laws 
had a certain tendency to recommend the authority 
of the legislator. 

Whilst the penal laws increased in, rigour, and 
extended in application over all the Colonies, the 
direct force! was applied but to one part. Had the 
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great -fleet, and foreign army since employed, been 
at that time called for, the greatness of the prepa- 
artion would have declared tlie magnitude of the 
danger. The nation would have been alarmed, 
and taught the necessity of some means of recon* 
ciliation with our countrymen in America, who> 
whenever they are provoked to resistance, demand 
a force to reduce them to obedience full. as destruc- 
tive to us as to them. But Parliament and the 
people, by a premeditated concealment of their 
real situation, were drawn into perplexities, which 
furnished excuses for further armaments ; . and 
whilst they were taught to believe themselves called 
to suppress a riot, they found themselves involved 
in a mighty War. 

At length British blood was spilled by British 
bands — a fatal era, which we must ever deplore^ 
because your Empire will for ever feel it 1 Your 
Majesty was touched with a sense of so great a 
disaster. Your paternal breast was affected with 
the sufferings of your English Subjects in America. 
In your Speech from the Throne, in the beginning 
of the Session of 1 775, you were graciously pleased 
to declare yourself inclined. to relieve their dis* 
tresses, and to pardon their errours. You felt their 
sufferings under the late penaj Acts of Parliament 
But your Ministry felt differently. Not discouraged 
by the pernicious effects of all they had hitherto ad- 
vised, and notwithstanding the gracious declaration 
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of yoUr Mitje0ty» thty obteined MOtbar Aetlif P«r« 
liameBt^ in wtiich the rigoors of all the fontoer imm 
eonsDlidiited, mni emhitJMtd by eMTcuimttncM of 
lUldkiobal severity and Outrage* The whble tndtng 
property oi America (eren unofkndAag sbtpping io 
' pott) was tndiscrknfloately and irreeoverably giran^ 
hM the (dunder of foraigti Euemiesi to tfac iailora of 
your Navy. This property was pat out of the reach 
of ybor rnercy. Your people were despoiled ; and 
yiour Navy, by a new, daogeroua, and prOlifidc «x« 
ample, oormpted with the }4under ci their country^ 
hien. Yoiv people in that part of yow domuMont 
wwe put, in dieir general and poiittcal, aa well m 
tiuit personal, capacity, wfaoUy out of thepratectioii 
of your Government 

Though Unwilling to dw^U on bH the iolprAper 
prodea of carrying on this unnatural and ituimous 
War, ahd #hich have led ditvctly to the pnasent 
anhappy separation of Great Britajn and itsOdb- 
riiev^ kra must beg leave Ho vepresanttwo partieidaai, 
labfch we are trove vnuat have been entirely contrary 
to your !Majiesty's oitfer or appvobation. Every 
bourse lof aethm in hostility, however that hostility 
fMy to juit or merited, is not juatiiiable or eoL" 
icusable. it is Hie duty ^of Ohoae, who ckim to rule 
over olfaiBri, iiot to ptovoke them beyond theneeaa* 
bity of the case^ nor to leanre stings in thdriaiiiAi» 
iMbidi Mlaat tong mtilile, even when the .appeamaot 
of tsaalquUlity is fppmac§A.^We ttiepifois Asore 

your 



your Migieaty^ tiMititiftii^Bbwi^ffidfcnrr^w w 
hmm feen Mverii A«ts pf liostUk3r» ivhipb <K>iild %«?» 
00 other tendea^y jdptw ijaquro^y to «I)ea»te tbo 
Hoiads ol' ^r Annierti^an Sul^^li^. Td eoc/cite^ by ft 
P^xxdatnfttioQ ijajued by your Majepty'^ QmmoGms 
an uoiverHil fosmr^etioq of N^gro Sbvos in mf of 
the Cploiii«fti 10 a me^wfe foU of complicated bor*' 
rour» ; absoli^y itl^gi^I ; suitable nekh^r to tbit 
practke (tf w^jr, qmh* to the tews of peac«. Of tbi9 
samis quidity i¥e Jook bpw all attempte to brkig 
dpiv9 on your SDl^ijfcts w kmpAm af thm^ Aerc^ 
aad QFu^ tnbos of Savage and CsjiaibalB^ in irboffi 
th^ Y^atig^s of human nature are m^ly «iffacad by 
i^iorwce and barbarity. Tbey are not fit JMH&t 
for your Miyeaty w a war ^itb j/kmt people. Tbey 
are not fit instnunente 0f an &)^ish Ooveromee^ 
These, and m wy other adte, we disdaka a^ hayiog 
adi^^ed) er «fiproved whcsa done ; and we clear 
o^rwlves to your M^ljesty, aad-to ell cmtised na- 
tions, from any participation whatever,, before <^ 
aft^ the fiict, m tucb luijustifiable and herrid 
pfoceedings. 

^But there ip one wei^y circutastawe, nt^bieb we 
iaitient eqMiUy with the eauses of ihe War, md 
with the 4iQdes of ^a^rymg it on^-^bat no dfspoai'- 
tioii whatsoever towards paaee cnr dreGiin(Biliati0n bM 
ever been she^wn iiy 4hose, who have directed ibe 
puUiek Coweib ^f this Hmgiom, cilfaer beSiffe 
ihf ibmkiog o«t iif theee JDMtMittes, <ir iiirkig the 
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unhappy continuance of them. Every proposition, 
made in your Parliament to remove the original 
cause of these troubles, by taking off Taxes, ob* 
noxious for their principle or their design, has been 
over*ruled: every Bill, brought in for quiet, re- 
jected even on the iirst proposition. The Petitions 
of the Colonies have not been admitted even to an 
bearing. The very possibility of publick agency, by 
which such Petitions could authentically arrive at 
Parliament, has been evaded and chicaned away. 
All the publick declarations, which indicate any thing 
resembling a disposition to reconciliation, seem to us 
loose, general, equivocal, capable of various mean* 
ingSj or of none; and they are accordingly construed 
differently, at different times, by those, on whose 
recommendation they have been made; lieing wholly 
unlike the precision and stability of publick faith ; 
and bearing no mark of that ingenuous simplicity, 
and native candour and integrity, which formerly 
characterized the English nation. 

Instead of any relaxation of the claim of taxing 
at the discretion of Parliament, your Ministers have 
devised a new mode of enforcmg that claim, much 
more effectual for the oppression of the Colonies, 
though not for your Majesty's Service, both as to 
the quantity and application, than any of the former 
methods ; and their mode has been expressly held 
out by Ministers, as a plan not to be departed from 
by the House of Commons, and as the very 

condition 
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conditioD, on which the Leg^latare is to accept the 
dependence of the Colonies. 

At length, when, after repeated refusals to hear 
or to conciliate, an Act, dissolving your Govern- 
ment by putting your people in America out of 
your protection, was passed, your Ministers suffered 
several months to elapse without affording to them, 
or to any Community, or any Individual amongst 
them, the means of entering into that protection, 
even on unconditional submission, contrary to your 
Majesty's gracious Declaration from the Throne, 
and in direct violation of the publick faith. 

We cannot, therefore, agree to unite in new se- 
verities against the brethren of our blood for their 
asserting an independency, to which, we- know in 
our conscience, they have been necessitated by the 
conduct of those very persons, who now make use 
of that argument to provoke us to a continuance 
and repetition of the acts, which in a regular series 
have led to this great misfortune. 

The reasons, dread Sir, which have been used to 
justify this perseverance in a refusal to hear or con- 
ciliate, have been reduced into a sort of Parliamen- 
tary maxims, which we do not approve. The first of 
these maxims is, " that the Two Houses ought not 
" to receive (as they have hitherto refused to re- 
'* ceive) Petitions containing matter derogatory to 
" any part of the authority they claim.*' We con- 
ceive this maxim, and the consequent practice, to 

be 



be Mi\|ustifiablc by r^ii3on or the prapticie of other 
sovereign powers, and thftt it must he productive^ 
if adlii^red to, of a total separatioo betweep thb 
kiogdQ.9> and its dependencies. The supreme power, 
beii^ in ordinvy oitses the ultimate judge, pap^ a^ 
ve ooQceivei suffisr nothing in having- any pfurt of 
hi^ rights excepted to^ or evep diseased, bedEbrf 
himself* We know^ that Sovereigns io other 
cpuntries, where the a^aysertion of ab$yolutp reg^l 
power is a^ high as the assertion of absolute power 
io any politick body can possibly be here^ h^ye 
received many Pj^titions in dire(pt oppomtion to 
owny of their clftip^s of prerogative ; hftv.9 liat^l^ed 
to them ; condesicended to discuss, qjnd to givie m* 
9wer« to thepi. Tbi9 refusal to ^dmit ev^ th^ 4^is* 
c wsxon of any p^t of an undefined prerog^tiK^ will 
qaturally tend to annihilate #ny privJUegcy <;hM;can be 
ftllMn^ed by every inferiour depepdeot Copiipuflity, 
and evpry ^uhprdinate order in the 5i»j^e. 

The next maxim^ which ha^ been jpi^ as a h{ur 
to finy plfto of ^ccomaipd^ijion, i?, " thftt «o offer 
" of tprnys of Peace 6Hght to be m^p be?for* 
'^ Parliameot is assured, that these terms will be 
^^ aceepf;^f}." On this we beg leave to fq)re«ent 
to your Me^^esty, thftt if, in all ^vept?; the policy 
of this kingdoip jis to gpvero the people in ypur 
(Glomes a? fi Jfree people?, no n^i^clxief o^ possibly 
happen 'froco ;^ ^cliy^tion tp thefn^ ^d to jthe 
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diat they'sli^tll tojoy th« fMi^Om it 
protects. It is nn encourageTfient to the mnocent 
fltid tnerittntoas, that they at least tshftR enjoy 
those advantages, which they patiently expected, 
rather froiA tbe benignity of I^iadtietit tfastn tfieir 
ot(li (iffiKts. Persdns tkiore contamiu^itras may alM 
^ee, that they Bte resistbg terms of, p^aps, pteMt 
frtedom and happiness, thati they are tioir in artM 
to obtain. The glory and pro{)rifety of bflfet^l 
toercy is neither tarnished or weakened by tiie fisMJ^ 
of diose, who reifuse to take advantage of it. 

We cannot think, that the declaration of In- 
dependency mak^ any natural difiefence.fn the 
teason and poKcy of the dfkt. No Prince, out 
of the f^o&^eSsibn of bis dominions, and become 
a Sovereign dejure bnly, ever thought it d^egatory 
to b!3 lights Of* his interests to hold otit te fafs 
fortnet Subjects a distinct prosJ)ect of tte bsArea^ 
tagei^ to be derived ftdtn his re-adhiission, and a 
terctsffity ibr tonte tf the most "ftittdtttntenta! t>f ftoafe 
popular privileged, in vindl<iat96n xX %h}6ft lie Md 
been d^pdsed. Oh the contrary, 3udi t)flfefs ha^ 
beeti fiilino^t iihifoftnly nmdd under sliihllat dtcnffeh 
Stances, ficfsides, as your Majesty has treen gm- 
6ionBly ]f)tea'sBd, in your Speech frorti tlife Thf6n«, 
to dedare yodr intetition of resftoring y6nt peoifle ih 
tiie Cdlonitis to a State of Lavr and LSbef ty, tto ob- 
jection cto pnls^Iy He agaiilst dcffining what that 

Law attd libeny are ; because those, who ttffer, 
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and thosci who are to receive terms, frequently 
ditkt most widely, and most materially, in the sig- 
nification of these words^ and in the objects, to 
which they apply. 

To say, that we do not know, at this day, what 
the grievances of the Colonies are, (be they real or 
pretended) would be unworthy of us. But, whilst 
we are thus waiting to be informed of what we 
perfectly know, we weaken the powers of the Com* 
missioners } we delay, perhaps we lose, the happy 
hour of Peace; we are wasting the substance of 
both countries ; we are continuing the effusion of 
human, of christian, of English blood. 

We are sure, that we must have your Majesty's 
heart along witli us, when we declare in favour of 
mixing something conciliatory with our force. Sir, 
we abhor the idea of making a conquest of our 
countrymen. We wish, that they may yield to well 
ascertained, well authenticated, and well secured, 
terms of reconciliation; not, that your Majesty 
should owe the recovery of your dominions to their 
total waste and destruction. Humanity will not 
permit us to entertain such a desire ; nor will the 
reverence we bear to the civil rights of mankind 
make us even wish, that questions of great difficulty, 
of the last importance, and lying deep in the vital 
principles of the British Constitution, should be 
solved by the arms of foreign mercenary soldiers. 

It is not, Sir, from a want of the most inviolable 
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daty to yam Miyjeshr^ not iram awaot cff & pviail 
and ptssnonleicgudilnQiBaA port Qtjiac Ejufmc^ 

chat ve knw lufeiicitin wniaAQoHi aiL Jittf i |iii^ tD 

raider the sHDiaHKirctt one iiKt of ^siBT to^^ 

• « •* ^ 

inco M ii slB at vitai t^liiiKiiGT watmaaiv ji axL ±e 
rest The Knlii» M «v "ingiiMtUBa. «if r^ 
those ncrr wHimM iiii^ witncL ^ms am «iniv0««:i. ^ 
viobte. For me aae camnaDm tewrmit at -Mira; 

coritjr to the peogiSe mr am :prt: tr rtiisr : rt«tMw 
in their am han^ daanm: % ^fitttimtiiML .^ )«ir 
infanoar wmBmaxr if ::te Imisii- 2;iii>i«i>t ^tumt 
cQBseqfBeniHdK daonnniclie nvsruiiii i> Un #rt 
bodj^ia&ivnrzxmiifiKJimiialesa' ifpefts^MiM ni#i« 
a S i hi a w i» macpiBEaL. 'V^ mumf nt^ sipt. Uut 
aiUuaij poaasr -SBmr dMBu: T^mv i. vi> «>tLr>M 
the oaafMBao^ hdc ik- i#t ^tafcr^^fct itpfi'wsfun m- 
theionH^ tmawMftUinti' vrtti. Ik^ r>^Y)^ «^ ^^^i^stf' 
iwpafar ■Biirhiiii. 2: 4iMX imiPiiiiiwwe; ^^^e '>d9.i^ 
Id a aoHiBail filopt JL lift ^»ersai»e u' pi#Ci '><iA»s«4r 
ia avdcr la saBBm. macr ^5«^«i i«ifi^i#9|jiifi#f w. 
gidi of tflaayfji^ aoMmab i: afsuu. tfjjt ii^. s^^a 
dsciiihriaciinifiL tue vt&iim:si^yf<^n.t3iiue:¥»' ^' \*^¥^, 
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T9\m^$xvfn$i imddm to Parikumut, ibtediai 
muft te left to the GoUmleft. A milling Gmtm^ 
ment U tht only fufattltute Ibr ci?il liberty. That 
the eilsUMidMnt d fuch h foiwr in Aoierica will 
mterly ruin our Amnooi (thoHgb its oertMH efeet) 
n the soHilloitpait of our aomern« it will beomie 
an apt^ ptmeifA, an4 oertaio engioe for the 6m^ 
$itnttAn of our ireedew here. Oveat kiodiet of 
artned niea, trained to^ a contempt oi popular a»- 
eenaUiei repreientativo of an English people; loept 
up for die purpose of OMOling impositionft wMiout 
their coneent, and maintained by that exaction ; 
InetruMenti in subvortingy without any procew of 
Law, gkieat ancient eMaiyliihaientB and re^^eeted 
farms of Gorernknento ; tot free froikii and them^ 
Ibcie above, the ordinary Englii^ tribunala of the 
eotiatryi where they serre j-^these men cennot to 
teaMfoim tfaemsetveg, merely lary crossing 1^ se% 
as to behold with lov^e and reverence, and submit 
tritb profound obodienfce to, the very eame things 
in Omat Britain, Whkh in America tliey imd been 
taught to dospisei aiwd bad been accustomed to 
aiee nud homUe. All your M«j eM/s troops, in the 
eotellon of isrviee, will pass through this discipline, 
and oeniraet thees 'habits. If we could ftaltter our- 
«eh«s^ that this wotild not happen, we most be the 
\Maicest of nyen : we mwt be the worst> if we were 
IndiArent, wtieiher k happened or not* What, 
gMMwue Sovereign, ir <}ie Enrpiw of Amer ioa to us, 
or the Empire of the world, if we lose our own 

liberties ? 
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is not certMi; bat a general ciiMi^ of | MriD ci|J < » 
rarely hmipfM among a people mthoel leadiqg to 
a change of Govcnunent 

Sir, your Throne cannol stand secure upon the 
principles of uncooditional submissioD and passive 
obedience; on powers exerdsed without the con* 
currence of the people to be governed ; on Acts 
made in defiance of their prejudices and habits ; on 
acquiescence procured by foreign mercenary iroopsi 
and secured by standing armies. These may pos- 
sibly be the foundation of other Thrones : they 
must be the subversion of yours. It was not to 
passive principles in our ancestors, that we owe the 
honour of appearing before a Sovereign^ who cannot 

VOL. IX. O feel, 
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fcol, that he i(( a Priiu o, wiihmit knowing, that mc? 
ought to he free. The Hcvohilion U a departtire 
from the ancient conmc of the descent of this Mo- 
narchy. The people, at that time, re-entered into 
their original rights ; and it was not hccaune a 
positive Law authorized what was then done, but 
because tlie freedom and satety of the Subject, the 
origin and cause of all Laws, required a proceeding 
paramount and superiour to them. At that ever 
memorable and instructive period, the letter of the 
Law was superAoded in favour of the substance of 
Liberty* To the free choice, therefore, of the 
people, without either King or Parliament, wo 
owe that happy Establishment, out of which both 
King and Parliament were regenerated. From 
that groat principle of Liberty have originated the 
Statutes, confirming and ratifying the Establishment^ 
from which your Majesty derives your right to 
rul^ over us. Those Statutes have not given m 
our Liberties ; our Libmies have produced them< 
Every hour of your Majesty's reign your title stands 
upon the very same foundation, on which it was at 
first laid ; and we do not know a bett^, on wbicli 
it can possibly be placed. - 

Convinced, Sir, that you cannot have difkretit 
rights, and a different security in different parti of 
your dominions, we wish to lay an even platfoftn 
for your Throne ; and to give it an unmovable ita* 
bility, by layiog it on the genial fi'Mdom df your 

people ; 
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people ; and by semrini^ Ui yoiir \iu 

fidence and affectioa in all partft ii ;<»:..' . -^ • «^ 

jnrhich makes yov iwst secuiity lOft ..•<:-' -r^ .:^ -«. 
this the chief seal of your Empim. 

Such, Snv beingr sanonisH li^ i^^. /. _ ^_ .. a 
Monarchy ibrif; m«ck «m -c^t -^ 
more peculiariy is it the ^oiuw 4 «» ^^ 
power. I Wi M uu e ut m a «fsirrr'; /rv 
protectioD of Freedon, mi ViC « r 
contrived to aoHK the p«f«r>)#t i. j;. ;; 
authority of bodi UonaR» ^^il. ^cl. 
of the Crovi^ be mgonrrta. 'j:^yt. -i.'^s^ 
ciples ki diflfcrent piocne ; »^ «t x» 4^ 
of your SabfBCti^ a pmtisrzr -^^ ^ 
another a fond of tffSKCitua. ti^.-itiu ' .u»5» 
rogatiTe is extBOfleft )^/ v-.v»AU'^-.:ii ^^--r^ 
ever an a i biSM r j ir;iL imtit »6]#^ .fc;a^r^r?. ^ ^: 
restrictiona of Lam, rfait 1 ^gpsv^n r^^ "■. ^.^i* 
baaaent to coantier .ibk:£ «t l^ jmi«. r^r - ^r;«A 
and siraog prr;tifrsr>r ^a ^hm^ zf^A^iou . 1^ .r.>^, 
dinnle popotor A«iitf:»Mi#!ii. r^aiMM ;f k,s^^\^ . ;^ 
poiwata 10 ibar aamtuiMMi. to^/^ ^ ^. v^>^ .^ 
it ne^cr cnnkt taaiNf imn l.#sr tyi^^^a^ ^^^^^.^ 
not their iaanRM:. m rimft iiMtfrt/fMi !#* ;«^ ^^^^ 
of Parfieaarotsarv ftii^i^ ir «» --zju^^.^ ^- >^> 
which were tbit atfxmtof ni '.U^c* n^-. y^^^-^ 
evident fiouiiieiQaMnv^ sftui 'i/»i 9imj^^/«^ '#/^4« ^ 
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and these woukl have been fully sofident for coa^ 
tenration of mitty in the Empire, and for directing 
its wealth to one common centre* Another use 
has produced other consequences; and a power, 
which refuses to be limited by moderation, must 
either be lost^ or find other more distinct and 
satisfactory limitations* 

As for us, a supposed, or, if it could be, a real, 
participation in arbitrary power would never re* 
concile our minds to its establishment We should 
be ashamed to stand before your Majesty, boldly 
asserting, in our own favour, inherent rights, which 
bind and regulate the Crown itself, and yet insbting 
on the exercise, in our own persons, of a more 
arbitrary sway over our fellow citizens and fellow 
freemen*^ 

These, gracious Sovereign, are the sentiments^ 
which we consider ourselves as bound, in justifi* 
cation of our present conduct, in the most serious 
and solemn manner, to lay at your Majesty's feet 
We have been called by your Majesty's writs and 
proclamations, and we have been authorized, either 
by hereditary privilege, or the choice of your peo- 
ple, to confer and treat with your Majesty,, in your 
hi^est Ck)uncils, upon the arduous affairs of your 
Kingdom. We are sensible of the whole im^ 
portance of the duty, which this constitutional sum^ 
mons implies. We know the religious punctuality 
of attendance, which, in the ordinary course^ it 

demand!^ 
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t us tordax in may part ul lUnt 
attendance. The Brhisb Empire i» ui vuiiviUniuiWj 
irhidi tfareaten its duKilutiuo. Tlmw pttrticillHi 
proceedings, which came and inflame tliji (li«uftlM. 
after many years inrumm t itrug^lt:, vnf find gut. 
aelves wbofly unable to uppune, and uiiwiltiii|( tp 
heboid. All our endeavuunt liavjitig ptuvctl (luii. 
less, we are fearful at tliln time ttl it littilirit^ i^ 
coDtenticMi, those pasaiouii, wiiicti vf Uv-vt iuunf) )t 
impracticable to compost: b^ rcaouH. W*.- rmtHfJt 
permit ooraelves to countcmnicc, hy titt- ^.tumutt^ut^ 
of a silent aasent, pnwtwdin^ ItOtd tu {li* Jyibutt.^ 
and Unity of the Empire ; pruc^94:^iij[|K^ tviifrl. lv- 
haust the strength of all yow Muj'-'^y e <lvitiiiitt/iu , 
destroy all trust and d>tpisu(^*x t4 uw A)lti^, ^i*^ 
leave us, both athotuc and abriwd. fvyfoi-ii ity (Im- 
su^Mcioas mercy aud uticetituu iu-:liiiiittv<tt: t^t (,»< 
D^^ibour and rinJ yowvtt. ; io tvuvitj, If^ tiiu (l< 
speraSe coune, a« ttr€ diiviiig vtti fJ<^uiiUvuii.t< t</i 
protectkm, aud witii wbuiu mi: lutvt' Iwit^d {l>uii 
into cmmeKioiK, aud ujn) biud ^m i\ iniiiil- ii-i,<i 
fayinteretf : — uc evjj, tviij';li uv vi«ivr*i-;, tJ^i' *.«._* 
be obtaJDed. uu «evertU«i;, wiiicii umy U:')M>t>:a«.(i^ 
e(*er will or eun rta»3i>ve. 

If but Hit; aniaUett bt/ye «botiid lt</iij autv <h - 
cnmstaiu^ apjftatr of jl mUnu to tij*- wk^vuI 
■«r"^ Biul true v>^>' ^^^ t'"^ Ktu}ifioui: He AUtK 
v-iiLJin' Aud nadiutve fetutu Ui out' ano»iCuM»U: n< 
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order to give our hearty support to whatever means 
may be left for alleviating the complicated evils, 
which oppress this Nation. 

If this should not happen, we have discharged 
our consciences by this faithful representation to 
your Majesty and our Country ; and, however few 
in number, or however we may be overborn by 
practices, whose operation is but too powerful, by 
the revival of dangerous exploded principles, or by 
the misguided zeal of such arbitrary factions, as 
formerly prevailed in this Kingdom, and always 
to its detriment and disgrace, we have the 
satisfaction of standing forth and recording our 
names in assertion of those .principles, whose ope- 
ration hath, in better times, made your Majesty 
a great Prince, and the British Dominions a mighty 
Empire. 



ADLaiii 
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^ I ^HE very danger. ^f. '^^ --, * - ^ • ' > 
-*" British Empire -s :--v .::_ *<- ii', r c*.v/- .-- . v 

so it justifies, the Zr.VJrr^. iV^ -^ r. i. .-^ . - :«,'.'-' >--: ' ? 

ourselves to vocu 

The distempers J, Vjt j^r.-, i^ ^ ^ 
degree of violence ^xl r-> _- ^ 
ordinary reicedies -^iui c: : :- 
deplorable aitoaticn, ^-^ i.. .-r*ri'.*: 
forms of businesi ic.^^^ v., *.> 'w:-^- i. <:.^ '<^/^' 
logy to cover a. y.T/j*: wr\ij^T. *;' c. .^ *. --- u^ 
means of periinu-,5 r. r^ t tuv.::.*--^ <iS',^^-;^a v. 
the exigency, trj&i jr*:v»*r*: */> .n .■ V ^i*. */yiiiii/'vrt 
means we ba^e ^•^aiv;' **'»*r*^, *- »'- *►**< ^'- i**- V^'' 
pose. As OLJ iaiiJr jtrv^u-v-; v« ♦.it. ou*>«^.<.-fc iv 
you* Wea(Sdrfe?:i ;.'^.. ^.uv!' •; *> vu' -^nul* ^^j/*:.' 
citv; vested w-itL 1*0 ut:*^ uutuv'itv f :ut. wiai* v^.*! 
natmaliV attest liiUbt, iu \vjuc#m: ci^-^^Ut-i-ViViifc vi Oi.- 
nevcdeDce vaa have iiu J^atbou ty at^;jtciii-iid tiu^ 
mixture of di^Tmokiiou or debigti. 

Wc have tbifc litie to vuur atlt'utivi) : wtj ^uU 
upon it in a ^fk"*^^^ c^ the utmoi>l iu>]x>it»tM;c tv 
us alL We find trilix infinite wi*«jrt), tlmt 

o 4 argurxieutis 
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arguments are used to persuade you of the necessity 
of separating yourselves from your ancient con- 
nexion with your parent Country, grounded on a 
supposition, that a general prihciple of alienation 
and emnity to you had pervaded the whole of this 
Kingdom ; and that there does no longer subsist 
between you and us any common and kindred prin- 
ciples, upon which we can possibly unite con- 
sistently with those ideas of Liberty, in which you 
have justly placed your whole happiness. 

If this fact were true, the inference drawn from it 
would be irresistible. But nothing is less founded. 
We admit, indeed, that violent addresses have been 
procured with uncommon pains by wicked and de- 
signing men, purporting to be the genuine voice of 
the whole people of England ; that they have been 
published by authority here ; and made known to 
you by proclamations ; in-order, by despair and re- 
sentment, incurably to poison your minds against 
the origin of your race, and to render all cordial 
reconciliation between us utterly impracticable. 
The same wicked men, for the same bad purposes, 
have so far surprised the justice of Parliament, as 
to cut off all communication betwixt us, except 
what is to go in their own fallacious and hostile 
channel. 

But we conjure you by the invaluable pledges, 
which have hitherto united, and which we trust will 
hereafter lastingly unite us, that you do not suffer 

yourselves 
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list JTORTH AJCKBTICa. JjI 

ta bejiii miwtfrii or pnmmtxK aMor 3D 
ainuK. ttaitToo aiE atwar^wittt nxisNatioiiu ^cr 
jmcxtiakj tiuit ttie wniiie. or erea use JxastSotnc^i 
najmiiv at Qi^nafanKB ia tins I^iand are ^sonicab^ 
ai tlHT owir akjoci ^»i the Amskaa Ccnmomc 
Koctx ^^»*wm™» naft leos pracdaBd : mocn currupt 
iilhifnirtrriwhCTiroity eaipioyecL But rtiil n ^argie; 
ant ^«e tmo: tlie iaecBSt ami £oi]iiiiesC« nart of tni:^ 
Eii^ it uia persereBcs .a ^tie omst pertiect unity ot 
szttDHmlB* oiixiciDies aen adeetiona^ witti voiu It 
iiiieBids-aB^a..aKcriiBii llbefaiDiattbniiof commoa 
Lhrnr, iipDn' wnicn ^ve may ail unite for eyec It 
wflm- tbfr iiosfiiides;. vnicti .lave ^eea. carried oiz 
ioaatf ^^oii^ aa rrmm aa ^oiu ^^rao feel the cmeL 
dfaer of ttBun: Tt baa f'.iarraimpcL 4a the moat so* 
lOOD QHaoBC at toe r ooc . .t ne TKimie tsetiV Ha 
aditresBUL ^vnicflu roaaee 1 jraaie • onr ">o««jra3n 
s^nott^iiia Cuioaies;. V"*^ r^B* -.er^xadtfy:, . aat i:t*»n 
SBBS7 oi ^tume^ vna joaxryutttir jtrA ,ijt :,/.«. 
ioHtirtQ sflcn.iansBioaE9K j^a j::Axtit»AUvrr ^u 



fiwapaaa:: .Ar.iim t'::,^^ ^^^ us, ^ .,., 
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to continue united with yoa^ in order that a people 

of one origin and one character should be directed 

to the rational objects of Government by joij 

Counsels, and protected in them by a common fc 

Other subordination in you we require none. 

have never pressed that argument of general aoi 

to the extinction of your local, natural, and j( 

privileges. Sensible of what is due both to 

dignity and weakness of Man, we have m 

wished to place over you any Government, o\ 

which, in great fundamental points, you should hi 

no sort of check or control in your own hands ; 

which should be repugnant to your situation, 

ciples, and character. 

No circumstances of fortune, you may be 

sured, will ever induce us to form, or tolerate, 

such design. If the disposition of Providei 

(which we deprecate) should even prostrate yoo. 

our feet, broken in power and in spirit, it wouk) 

our duty and inclination to revive, by every pi 

ticable means, that free energy of mind, which a fc 

tune unsuitable to your virtue had damped and 

jected ; and to put you voluntarily in possessk)n 

those very privileges, which you had in vain 

tempted to assert by arms. For we solemnly 

clare, that although we should look upon a sepai 

tion from you as an heavy calamity, (and the heavi< 

because we know you must have your full shars 

in it,) yet we had mudi rather see you totally 

independent 
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indepeDdent of this Crown and Kingdom, thaoi joined 
to it by so unnatural a conjunction, as that of Free^ 
dom with Servitude : — ^a conjunction, which, if ii 
were at all practicable, could not ftiil, in the end, of 
being more mischievous to the peace, prosperity, 
greatness, and power of this Nation, than bcnei- 
ficial, by any enlargement of the bounds of nonnnal 
empire. 

But because. Brethren, these pnrfsasions are ge- 
nertl, and such as even enemies may make, when 
they reserve to themselves the constructicHi of what 
Servitude and what Liberty are, we inform yon, 
th^t we adopt your own standard of the Ueseing of 
free Government. We are of oj^on, that you 
ought to enjoy the sole and exclusive ri^ of freely 
granting, and applying to the support of yoor Ad^- 
ministration, what God has freely granted as a re- 
ward to your industry. And wa do not ooniine this 
immunity from ex teriour co^ckm, in this great point, 
solely to what regards your local Establishment, but 
also to what iliay be thought proper for tbe main- 
tenance of the whole ELmpire. In this resource 
we cheerfolly trust and acquiesce : satisfied by evi- 
dent reason, ^that no other expectation of revenue 
can possibly be given by freemen ; and knowing 
from an experience, uniform both on yours and oh 
our ude of the Ocean; that such an expectation 
has never yet been disappointed We know of no 

nmd to your cofiers but through your aflfoctions. 

To 
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To manifest our §entttnents the more clearly to 
you and to the world on this subject ; we declare 
our opinion, that if no revenue at alt, which, how* 
ever, we are far from supposing, were to be ob- 
tained from you to this Kingdom, yet as long as it 
is our happiness to be joined with you in the bonds 
of fraternal charity and freedom, with an open and 
flowing commerce between us, one principle of en- 
mityand friendship pervading, and one right of War 
and Peace directing, the strength of the whole Em- 
pire, we are lilcely to be, at least, as powerful as any 
nation, or as any combination of nations, which in 
the course of human events may be formed against 
lis. We are sensible, that a very large proportion 
of the wealth and power of every Empire must 
necessarily be thrown upon the presiding State. 
We are sensible, that such a State ever has bom, 
and ever must bear, the greatest part, and sometimes 
the whole, of the publick expenses : and we think 
her well indemnified for that (rather apparent than 
real) inequality of charge, in the dignity and pre- 
eminence she enjoys, and in the superiour opulence, 
which, after all charges defrayed, must necessarily 
remain at the centre of affairs. Of this principle 
we are not without evidence in our remembrance 
(not yet effaced) of the glorious and happy days of 
this Empire. We are, therefore, incapable of that 
prevaricating style, by which, when taxes without 
your consent are to be extorted from you, this 

Nation 



Nation is represented as kk the kiacM Arte «f 
povtmbment and pofalick distress; ImlvJieB^Me 
called upon to oppress yon by fcroe of ann» it v 
painted as scaitely fedk^ its inpofld^ 
log with wealtti, and in ex h anstibie in its res 

We also reason and feel, as you do, oo the 
invasion of yoor Chaiten. Because the Cfaaiten 
comprehend the essential fonns, by which yon 
enjoy your liberties, we regsid them as most sacred, 
and by no means to be taken away or altered with- 
out process, without examinatioo, and without 
hearings as they haire ktdy been. We even think, 
dmttbey oogjbt by no means to be altered at all, 
but at the desire of the greater part of the people, 
who live under them* We cannot look upon men 
as delinquents in die mass ; much less are we de- 
sirous of lording over our K-etbren, insulting then* 
honest pride, and wantonly overturning establish- 
ments, judged to be just and convenient by the 
publick wisdom of thb Nation at their institution ; 
and which long and inveterate use has taught you 
to look up to with affection and reverence. As we 
di8i^>proved of the proceedings with regard to the 
fonnsof yoor Constitution, so we are equally tender 
of every leading principle of free Government 
We never couU think with i^pprobation of puttmg 
the military power out of the coercion of the civil 
justice in the country where it acts. 
We disdaun also any sort of share in that other 

measure, 
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mraAurCi which haH boon used to alienato your affec* 
tionn from thifi Countryi namcdy, the introduction 
of foreign tnorcenarii's. We saw their employ^ 
tnent with nhame and regret, especially in numbers 
BO far exceeding the English forces, as in effect to 
constitute vassals, wtio have no sense of freedom, 
and strangers, who have no common interest or 
feelings, as the arbiters of our unhappy domestick 
quarrel. 

Wo likewise saw with shame the African slaves, 
who had been sold to you on publiok faith, and 
under the sanction of Acts of Parliament, to be 
your servants and your guards, employed to cut 
the throats of their masters. 

Yoti will not, we trust, believe, that born in a 
civilised country, formed to gentle manners, trained 
in a merciful religion, and living In enlightened and 
polished times, where even foreign hostility is 
softened from its original sternness, we could have 
thought of letting loose upon you, our late beloved 
Brethren, these ^erce tribes of Savages and Canni" 
bals, in whom the traces of human nature are 
dfiiced by ignorance and barbarity. We rather 
wished to have joined with you in bringing gra- 
dually that unhappy part of mankind itoto civility, 
order, piety, and virtuous discipline, than to have 
confirmed theh" evil habits, and' increased their 
natural ferocity, by ileshing them m the slaughter 
of you, whom our i^ikr and bctvei' ancestors had 

sent 
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sent into the Wilderness, with the exjM^ss- view 
of introducing, along mth our hdy religion, its 
humane and charitable manners. We do not 
hold, that all things are lawful in wan We should 
think, that every barbarity^ in fire, in wasting, in 
murders, in tortures, and other cruelties too hor- 
rible, and too full of turpitude for Christian mouths 
to utter, or ears to hear, if done at our instigation 
by those, who, we know, will make war thus if they 
make it at all, to be, to all intents and purposes, 
as if done by ourselves. We clear ourselves to you 
our Brethren, to the present age, and to future ge«- 
neradons, to our King and our Country, and to 
Europe, which, as a spectator, beholds this tragick 
scene, of every part or share in adding this laat 
and woni of evils to the inevitaMe mischiefs of a 
CivttWar. 

We do Dol call you Rebels and Traitors. We 
do not call far the vengeance of the Crown a^unst 
you. We do not know how to qualify millioiis of 
oar C uutiyni cn^ contending, with one heart, far 
an admiHHinn l» privileges, wtacfa we have ever 
though our own happioeaa and hoaoar, bf odioua 
and uu w unhy naWRSi. On the cn n tfary , we hig^ 
refese the praMipka^ on which jam act, thoogp^ w« 
laaaent aoBK of tber eCsein Atme6 m ym m»^ 
we embnKe you aa our frieada, and M Mr b^MlWMv 
by the beia and deaw* <ea #^ l il nimi . 

W4 
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We view the establishment of the English Colo^ 
nies on principles of Liberty, as tliati which is to 
render this Kingdom venerable to future ages. In 
comparison of this, we regard all the victories and 
conquests of our warlike ancestors, or of our own 
times, as barbarous, vulgar distinctions, in which 
many nations, whom we look upon with little re- 
spect or value, have equalled, if not far exceeded 
us. This is the peculiar and appropriated glory of 
England. Those, who have and who hold to that 
foundation of common Liberty, whether on this or 
on your side of the Ocean, we consider as the 
true, and the only true. Englishmen. Those, who 
depart from it, whether there or here, are attainted, 
corrupted in blood, and wholly fallen from their 
original rank and value. They are the real rebels 
to the fair constitution and just supremacy of 
England. 

We exhort you, therefore, to cleave for ever to 
those principles, as being the true bond of union in 
thb Empire ; and to show by a manly perseverance, 
that the sentiments of honour, and the rights of 
mankind, are not held by the uncertain events of 
war, as you have hitherto shown a glorious and 
affecting example to the world, that they are not 
dependent on the ordinary conveniences and satis- 
factions of life. 

Knowing no other arguments to be used to men 

. of 
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liifii ioBBf s GiPt-HiiiM ent inar; . xi> uBSxaiMt^ xosKis.. 
leooBHaflSffi lucBHCfva^ «vei ny thet' nrwrm Jiii: 
JOB mili CR) ^«eL n* Tcmeniiier. txan X:a3:i2tni ns^ 
been ffLM wmQ immrr mvaxr mr iiressn: iimitf^r. 

poritv ) fiv sevcTBi imnmec \«Bis. Xnnriuct Hi^ 
kmd CMi tsammmakmstt to too nie faeiiefit> 0! sorii 
a CooMHlioBL We aifi In mi xxn «re nnt noir^ 
Qor fisr ^» MC, likdr to be capable of dwt iom 
ofCoDStiliilioniaaniHiqKii^ Ik^k^ 

let us snggeai to yoa our afi p iehen si ofts^ ihut VMir 
present amoo (m wbkh we rejoice^ luid which i^t^ 
wish long to subsist) cannot always subsist without 
tlie authority and weight of this great and long 
respected Body, Jo equipoise, and to preserve you 
amongst yourselves in a just and fair equality. It 
may not even be impossible^ that a long course of 
voj,, 'IX. r war 
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wcir wiLh the Admiuistiifttion of thU Country may 
b9 but a prelude to a seriet of wtrs and contention! 
iOK)ng youriolvaa, to end» at length, (aa aoeh leanM 
bave too often endml) in a ftpeeies of humiliating 
repofe, which nothing but the preceding oalamitidi 
would reconcile to the dispirited few, who mxmti 
them. We allow, that eren this evU ia worth ths 
rlsJc to men of honour, whan ratiomU Liberty i* 
at stake, as in the preiant caae we oonfesa and Is^ 
tnent^ that it is. fiui if evee a real sacvrity, by 
ParliaoMnt, is given against the tevrour or the abaM 
of. uolimited power, and after such socufity givsn 
you should perserere in resistanee, we leave you to 
ionsider, whether the risk is not inomted without 
an object ; or incuired for an object inCciitdy di- 
niniibed, by suob concessions, in it* importance 
and value. 

As to other points of discussion, wbontbese grand 
fiindamentala of your Grants andr CharteW' art oacs 
aetided ami 4eatified by clear Par Uamentary authori^^ 
aa the ground for peace and forgiveness* on our sids, 
and for a manly and liberal obedience on yoow, 
tareaty, and a spirit of reconciliation, will easily and 
aacurely adjust whatever mey remain. Of this wa 
giae you our wordv (hat so fop as we are* at pmiant 
concerned, and if by any evont wa should become 
more concerned hereafter,, you may peat aasitfsd, 
upon tlie- pledges of honour no6 forfeited, fcltb not 

violBtedf 
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and woifattmtj of chamcter and ifn^^oh 
not yet bnrfBm, we at least, oo tbese ffituiA^ ^rlll 
oerer fiul yoa. 

Respedk^ joor wifldon, and vBlakig your flaiet}% 
we do not cafl vfoo you to trust your etistenee to 
your cDtaMci. We do not adfrise yoa to an tmcoo' 
diliaaal wvhamnkmL With misfiu:tion we aaBttra 
jM, that lineal al in boA Houses (however ttfi-^ 
hfply llKy kaae been ddoded, so as not to give 
any iiHBedHle cAxt te their opiaMm) disdaim that 
idet. Yott caft have no firieads^ m whom you can* 

PaHiaaient is yocir friend 

which, refooviag it» cofifidence 

eoortanlly deceived its good 

the seBthneats of those, who 

(iaienwraadeed to yours), btit 

^»m g b *> deaaons^ate 
PBgmd and vaJoe fer yoor 




If Ik wKd t» weaicat yew confi- 

i* ar SQBfridon, thftt 
ftdlew tTOfti iN inde^ 
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solid and welUdisposcd forms of this Constitution 
i^muin^ there ever is within Parliament itself a 
power of renovating its principles, and effecting a 
self reformation^ whicli no other plan of Government 
has ever contained^ This Constitution has ttierefore 
admitted innumerable improvements, either for the 
correction of the original scheme, or for removing 
corruptions, or for bringing its principles better to 
suit those changes, which have successively bap* 
pcncd in the circumstances of the nation, or in the 
manners of the people. 

We feel, that the growth of the Colonies is such 
a change of circumstances ; and that our present 
dispute is an exigency as pressing as any, which 
ever demanded a revision of our Government 
Publick troubles have often called upon this Coun* 
try to look into its Constitution. It has ever been 
bettered by such a revision. If our happy and 
luxuriant increase of dominion, and our diffused po^^ 
pulation, have outgrown the limits of a Constitution 
made for a contracted object, we ought to bless 
God, who has furnished us with this noble occasion 
for displnyitig our skill and beneficence in enlarging 
the scale of rational happiness, and of making the 
politick generosity of this Kingdom as extensive as 
its fortune. If we set about this great work, on 
both sides, with the same conciliatory turn of mind, 
we myay now, as in former times, owe even to oui 

mutual 
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mutual mistakes, contentions and animosities, tbe 
lasting concord, freedom, happiness^ and glory of 
-this Empire. 

Gentlemen, the distance between us, wirti other 
obstructions, has caused much misrepresentation of 
our mutual sentitnents. We, therefore, to obviate 
them as well as we are able, take this method of 
assuring you of our thorough detestation of the whole 
War; and particularly the mercenary and savage 
War, carried on or attempted against you; our 
thorough abhorrence of all addresses adverse to 
you, whether publick or private ; our assurances of 
an invariable afiection towards you ; our constant 
regard to your Privileges and Liberties ; and our 
opinion of the solid security you ought to enjoy for 
them, under the paternal care and nurture of a 
protecting Parliament. 

Though many of us have earnestly wished, that 
the authority of that august and venerable body, so 
necessary in many respects to the union of the whole, 
should be rather limited by its own equity and dis- 
cretion, than by any bounds described by positive 
laws and publick compacts ; and though we felt the 
extreme difficulty, by any theoretical limitations, of 
qualifying that authority, so as to preserve one part 
and deny another ; and though you (as we grate^ 
fully acknowledge) had acquiesced most cheerfully 
under that prudent reserve of the Constitution, at 
that happy moment, when neither you nor we 

y 3 apprehended 
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apprehended fk further return of the exercis? of in- 
vidious powers^ we are now as fully persuaded, gs 
you can be, by the malice, inconstancy, and perverse 
inquietude of many men, and by the incessant en- 
4e»vour8 of an arbitrary faction, now too pow^ul, 
that opr common necessities do require a full en- 
planation and ratified security for your liberties and 
piir quiet. 

Although His Majesty's condescension in com* 
mitting the direction of his a^fftirs into the hands of 
the known friends of his family* and of the liberties 
of all his People, wonld, we admit, be a great means 
of giving repose to your minds, 9s it must give infinite 
fwility to reconciliation, yet we a«snre you, that we 
thiqk, with such a security as we recommend, adopted 
from neiceft3ity, and not choice, even by the unhappy 

authors and instruments of the publick misfortunes, 
that the terms of reconciliation, if once accepted 
by Parliament, would not be broken. We also 
pledge Qnrsel\i:es to you, that we should give, even 
to those unhappy persons, an hearty support in 
e^ctuating the peace oif the Empire ; and every 
opposition in an attempt to ca^ it again into 
disorder. 

When that happy hour shall arrive, let us in all 
affection recommend to you the wisdom of conv 
Vnuing, asin fi^rmer times, or even iaamore ampte 
measure, the support of your Govemsnent, and even 
U> give to your Adminiitraliiuoa some dfgneo of 

reciprocal 
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A LETTER 

TO THK 

RIGHT HON, EDMUND PERRY* 

My dear Sir, 

I RECEIVED in due course your two very in- 
teresting and judicious Letters, which gave me 
many new lights, and excited me to fresli activity 
in the important subject they related to. However, 
from that time I have not been perfectly free from 
doubt and uneasiness. I used a liberty with those 
Letters, which, perhaps, nothing can thoroughly 

* Thif Letter if addreised to Mr. Perry (sfterwardi I^rd 
Perry) then Speaker of the House of Commonf of Ireland. It 
appears there had been much correspondence between that 
Gentleman and Mr. Burke, on tlie subject cf heads of a Bill 
(which had passed the Irish House of Commons in the summer 
of the year 1778, and had been transmitted by the Irish Privy 
Council of England) for the relief of His Majesty's Roman 
Catholick Subjects in Ireland. The Bill contained a Clause 
for exempting the Protestant Dissenters of Ireland from the 
Sacramental Test, which created a strong objection to the 
whole measure on the part of the English Government. Mr* 
Burke employed his most strenuous efforts to remove the pre 
Judice, which the King's Ministers entertained against the 
Clause, but the Bill was ultimately returned without it, and 
in that shape passed the Irish Parliament. (17th and i8tb 
Ceo, in. cap. 49.) In the subsequent Session, however, a 
separate Act was passed for the relief of the Protestant 
Dissenters ^ Ireland* 

justify, 



justify^ and wnici^ c e au m.jv. iK£=rnr: nc: 

licacy ct tbr cxisk. tar tIqaiJK&g > c 

and tvnr srast sond aanirt. tan a: 

mizfatooBCBal tbi^ iroo? tim. : uir I 

to law liir irboie j u uOte; keiorr tol.. xn^ -surBur 

timCy tint if yum ve «i^ kind »f tr rcmthiuf Tt«r 

4flB tfiift. or tr TOBSivr n oikk: cnv otHcr. 

I ^mL sfwcrlK' — ujttB d asaii} ir iMMir 

so boU and — Hiiinmiiini mn iht of ttir iTGHKr ycai 
pbceioH^ 1 iiull iUte^ Id 50D tiie iififtDTT of the 
bosiBeB aBDT anr J«t : jmd tbeD nou will wot horn 

On tiLe ^ cf J uhr I TBOBrmi a Letxer irom ttir 
AttmcT-GcBicinil -coaDd liie dsj befcuvt, in which^ 
ui a icrr cfKB amd ccupiis: aiannnf. be desines any 
thoo^its of ttDT Lriba Tcdemioii Biill aad paniaB-* 
iari J ci tiSBc D mwbIm! 5 ClaoBe. I 9^^ titeni la 
bm^ by lihe inriMn of tbe post, at lar«^ ; butastiie 
tiaieprencdr I kept no n^ ci tbe Letter: tiie 
general drtttaagatiuug iy to lecooiBieiid the xtAoie : 
^ prindpaUT toobtiaUe tfaeol^ectioDs to tbe par^ 
thai lelated to dbe IKsscntcfSy whb regard both to 
the general p ioprie tji and to the temporary policy 
al this jonctDve. I took, likewise, a good deal of 
psins to stale the diifinence, which had always sob-^ 

sisted with regaid to the treatmeDt of the Aroteatant 
Dissenters in Iiefamd and in Enj^and ; and what I 
coQo^ved the leaaon of that difference lo be. 

Abr/ilt 
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About tke same tioie I wMtalled to Townfor a day ; 
and I took an opportunity, ki Westiainster HaU, of 
urging tfaesame pointSi with aU the fonce I ivaa master 
<^t to the Solicitor General I attempted to see Ihe 
Chancellor for the sans^ purpose, bot ifos not far- 
tunate enough to meet hioa at hoow. Soon after my 
reburn hither, on Tuebday, I received a tery polite, 
and I may aay, friendly, Letter from him, wisfabig 
me (on supposition, that I had ccntinued in Town) 
to dine with him as that day, in order to Calk orer 
the busiaess of the Toleration Act then before him. 
Unluckily I had company with me, and was aot 
able to leave them uotii Thorsday ; when I went to 
Town, and called at his house, but mnsed faim« 
However, in answer to his Letter, I had before, and 
instantly on the receipt of it, written to him at hof^fi ; 
and urged such topicks, both with regard to the 
Catholicks and Dissenters, as I imagined were the 
Boost likely to be prevalent with hini« This Letter 
I followed to Town on Thursday. On my arri? al 
I was much alarmed with a report, that ibe Minis* 
try had thoughts of rejecting the whole Bill. Mr. 
M'Namara seemed apprritensive, that it was a 
determined measure ; and there seemed to be but 
too much reason for his fears* Not having met the 
Cbancelkir at home either on my first visit» or my 
second after receiving his Letter, and fearful, that 
the Cabinet should eome to some unpleasant reao* 
klioii, I went to the Treasury on Friday. There I 

saw 
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saw Sir G. Cooper. I possetted liiai of the dsa^jpr 
of a pm* tialj and the inevitable mascbiei af tbe totnl . 
rejecti<m of tbe BilL I reminded bia of tbe tw^ 
derstood coo^iect between ptrties, upon wfaicb ^ 
whole ficheme of the Tolefatioo, oripnBfing in the 
£Q|^idi Bill, was fimned ; of the fair part, wbieb 
the WlugB had aetod in a bnonesif wbieb, tboti^ 
first started hy tbeai, was anppoted eqaafly aeeepl^ 
able to all sides ; and tbe ruk oi wbidi tbej VMjk 
upon Ibeoisdvesy when others derlined iL T<^ vm 
I added SQch matter as I tbongbt mosist it to ^^fsge^ 
Goveroment, as Gownnnent; — tM ki import wi& a 
singiilar oppoitamty, which dknA iu$ Vbt wm^m i/f 
eveiy description of men amocii^ us, ^ ^i^^^jfi 
of tbe eoasflson interest of ibe wjur^ ; mAl ^fffiA^ 
by desiring to see Lord XartJu tsjiM 1^^- p^yp^t, 
Sir Gr^ Cooper sbowed a ^«nr n^jf. p^smt ^ fet 



taoo, I went down ftom tM T^^^rn^rurjr C;i.mmm^ ^ 
Lord North s boHc Inaoa9f«>ii>^^'^<w^><^^»Mi^ 
with inm* He told bk, fs«t tb» iK^ne 'V^ V^fl^^^^MF^^ 
Ivge : bol tbsL bap: a» "u^ -i^^n^, ^-; ^ 
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against the Establishment; and, afterall, there could 
no provision be made by human laws against those, 
who made light of the Tests, which were formed to 
discriminate opinions. On all this he spoke with a 
good deal of temper. He did not, indeed, seem to 
think the Test itself, which was rigHtly considered 
by Dissenters as in a manner dispensed with by an 
annual Act of Parliament, and which in Ireland was 
of a late origin, and of much less extent than here, 
a matter of much moment The thing, which seemed 
to affect him most, was the offence, that would be 
taken at the repeal by the leaders among the 
Church Clergy here, on one hand, and on the other 
the steps, which would be taken for its repeal in 
England in the next Session, in consequence of the 
repeal in Ireland. I assured him, w ith great truth, 
that we had no idea among the Whigs of moving the 
repeal of the Test. I confessed very freely, for my 
own part, that if it were brought in, I should 
certainly vote for it ; but that I should neither use, 
nor did I think applicable, any arguments drawn 
from the analogy of what was done in other 
parts of the British dominions. We did not argue 
from analogy, even in this Island and United 
Kingdom. Presbytery was established in Scotland. 
It became no reason either for its religious or civil 
establishment here. In New England the Inde- 
pendent Congregational Churches had an established 
legal maintenance ; whilst that country continued 
(>art of the British Empire, no argument in favour 

of 
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c^ Ind^Kodencj was adduced from the prmctke of 

New Eo^and. Governmeol itself lately thought 

fit to establish the Roman Catholick religion m 

Canada ; but thej would not suffer an argunn^nt of 

analogy to be used for its establishment atiy n hert^ 

else. These things were governed, as all thing» of 

that nature are goTenied, not by genatd maxiias 

hut dieir own local and peculiar circumstances 

Finding however, that, thouj^ he was very ctHil 

and patient, I made no great way in the business 

of the Dissenters, I turned myself to. try whother^ 

falling in with his maxims, some modification mi}{ht 

not be found, the hint of which I receivcil fruin 

your Letter relative to tlie Irish Militia Dill, aiu) 

the point I laboured was so to alter the Clause as 

to repeal the Test quoad Alilitary and Heveuue 

Offices. Fw these being only subservient parti 

io the economy and execution, ratlier than tl)e ad* 

ministration, of afiairs, tlie politick, civil andjudieiul 

parts would still continue in the hands of tl)e Con* 

formists to religious establishments :— *m ithout giving 

any hopes, he however said, that this distinction 

deserved to be considered. 

After this, I strongly pressed \hc mischief of re* 
jecting the whole Bill : — that a notion went abroa(l» 
that Government ivas not at this moment very well 
pleased witli the Dissenters, as not very well 
affected to the Monarchy :— that, in general, I con- 
ceived this to be a mistake, — but if it were not, 

the 
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the rejection of a Dill in favour of others, becaude 
something in Ikvouf of them was inserted, insfesrd 
of humbling and mortifying, would infinitely exeit 
tbem. For if the Legislature bad no means of 
fiurouring those, whom they meant to favour, as 
long as the Dissenters could find mean» to get 
themselves included, this would make them, ifh 
stesd of their only being suliject to restraint them* 
selves, the arbitrators of the fate of othem, and 
tiiat, not so much by their own strength (which 
could not be prevented in its operation) tf s by the 
co-operation of tbose, whom they opposed^ In 
tbe conclusion I recommended, that if they wished 
well to the measure, which was the main object of 
the Bilti they must explicitly make it their own, 
and stake themselves upon it; that hitherto' all 
their difficulties had arisen from their indecision, 
and their wrong measures; and; to make Lord 
North sensible of the necessity of giving a firm 
support to some part of the Bill, and to add 
weighty authority to my reasons, I read him your 
Letter of the i oth of July. It seemed^ inr some 
measure, to answer the purpose, which I intended. 
I pressed the necessity of the management of the 
affkir, bolti as to conduct and as to gaining of men ; 
and I renewed my former advice, that the Lord 
Lieutenant should be instructed to consult and co- 
operate with you in the whole affair. All this wa^, 
apparently, very fairiy taken. 

In 
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fii the eveaing of iStmk duf I amv tiie Lcrd 
Chancellor. With him, too» I kwl 
You know, diat he is in tr.lKgriit^ 
matick and d^tennnedL At SkA he sbohbC ^ 
opinion, that the relief coolaiDed it tfae HB hqk 
so inadequate to the maas of apfnammm itwgm m- 
lencM to remove^ timt it vorid be hecaer^r jdr x 
stand ovef y until' a more perfect wbA beiacr ^fimemrf 
plan could^ be seeded. This seemed to pTfBsam imk 
very strongly* In order to combat tC3f wt'iji , ami 
todx>w^ that the BiH, aH thtngreo Md e mL nyaip a 
Terygreat acquisitibny and that it «aa ncfaer a ^in^ 
Kninafyi ^lananobstnictioii, torefid^ IventiKii 
to show, hifnr your Lettec It had its eCedL Be 
deelared htnaself roundly ag^dnat gpno^ aor f^'-^ 
to a confedlsraeyi red or apparent; todisane»Go* 
vernmenf: — that if any tiling was done for Catfao- 
Uds or Dissenters, it should be done on its own 
separate merits, and not by way of bar]gain and 
compromise: — that they should be each of them 
<db)iged to Government; not each to the otfier : — 
that diis would be a perpetual nursery of faction. 
In tt wordv He seemed so determined on not uniting 
these pfens, that all I could say, and I said every 
t!hiiig P could think of, was to no purpose. But 
when I' insisted on the disgrace to Government, 
whi^h must arise from their rejecting a proposition 
recommended by themselves, because their opposers 
had made a mixture, separable too by themselves, 

I was 
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I was better heard. On the whole, I found him 
well dispoHcd. 

As soon as I had returned to the country, thU 
affair lay so much on my mind, and the absolute 
necessity of Government's makir)g a serious busi- 
ness of it» agreeably to tlie seriousness they pro* 
fessedi and the object required ; that I wrote to 
Sir G. Cooper, to remind him of the principles, 
upon which we went in our conversation, and to 
press the plan, which was suggested for carrying 
them into execution. lie wrote to me on the 20th, 
and assured me, ^' that Lord North had given all 
^' due attention and respect to what you said to him 
'' on Friday, and will pay the same respect to the 
" s<>ntimcnts conveyed in your Letter ; every thing 
** you say or write on the subject undoubtedly de* 
'^ mands it/' Whether this was mere civility, or 
showed any thing effectual in their intentions, time, 
and the success of this measure, will show. It is 
wholly with them ; and if it should fail, you are a 
witness, that nothing on our part has been wanting 
to free so large a part of our fellow*subjects and 
fellow-citizens from slavery; and to free Govern- 
ment from the weakness and danger of ruling them 
by force. As to my own particular part, the desire 
of doing this has betrayed me into a step, which I 
cannot perfectly reconcile to myself, You are to 
judge how far, on the circumstances) it may be 
excused. I think it had a good effect You may 

be 
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TO 



THOMAS BURGH ESQ.* 

My dear Sir, 

ID O not know in wbat manner I am to thank 
you properly for the very friendly solicitude you 
have been so good as to express for my reputation. 
The concern you have done me the honour to take 
in my affairs ivill be an ample indemnity from all, 
that I may suffer from the rapid judgments of 
those, who choose to form their opinions of men, 
not from the life, but from their portraits in a news- 
paper. I confess to you, that my frame of mind 
is so constructed, I have in me so little of the con* 
stitution of a great man, that I am more gratified 
with a very moderate share of approbation from 

* Mr. Thomas Burgh, of Old Toton, was a member of the 
House of Commons in Ireland. 

It appears from a Letter written by this gentleman to Mr* 
Burke, 24 December, 1779, and to which the following if as 
answer, that the part Mr. Burke had taken in the discussioDi 
which the affairs of Ireland had undergone in the preceding 
Sessions of Parliament in England, had been grossly misre* 
presented, and much censured in Ireland. 

those 
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prelnidly rihat laoi vfaoflhr sooMwitat ibp raBoUTTL 
whicii j0«^ «mI cdMffs of wgj- miB5» 

ntofe cooBtrr. It WBOommtCdT ^jiArts- 

degpiee; hst Ac vouud b not ▼vrr cfeepL If I 

goag M iwhwiImIIji in Jr^aad^ whm^ \ 

ijf IIbI CDOBlrj, I was resdy to aKnfieev «mI Ad 

and a modh waan adraaliigeoaiy popobriiy bere^ 
IsboiM Smd mfseM perfecAj iiaiiap|9j; becaase I 
shoold he totedly diaappoiiiled in my eaipcctotioDi ; 
becaatt I ihouifi discover, when it arat too late, 
what coattMo sense OHj^ hairc told lae very early, 
that I mktd tint capital of my iune in the aioat 
diaadi iiilay nw lattcfy ia the workL Batladid 
theoy as I act bow, and k I hope I shall act 
always, faasi a slioog laBpcrise of fight^ and from 
motiires, in which popnlarity, either h0e or thsira, 
has but a very liitle pert 

WiA the wpport of that oonaciQiBneflft I can 
bear a good deal of the co tyie ti y of poblick epi- 
nioD, which has her caprices, and must have her 
way — A£terij puinu mtuUata niutl I too have had 
my holiday of popularity in Ireland. I bmm even 

a 2 heard 
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beard of an inteotioii to erect a statue *• I believe 
my intimate acquaintance know how little that idea 
was encouraged by me ; and I was sincerely ^y 
that it never took eflfect. Such honours belong ex- 
clusively to the tomb — the natural and only period 
of human inconstancy^ with regard either to desert 
or to opinion : for they are the very same baodi, 
which erect, that very frequently (and sometioiei 
with reason enough) pluck down the statue^ Had 
such an unmerited and unlooked-for complimeot 
been paid to me two years ago, the fragmeots of 
the piece might, at this hour, have ttie advantage 
of seeing actual service, while they were moving 
according to the law of projectiles, to the windows 
of the Attorney General, or of my old friend Monk 
Mason. 

To speak seriously, — let me assure you, my dear 
Sir, that though I am not permitted to rejoice at 
all its effects, there is not one man on your side of 
the water more pleased to see the situation of Ire- 
land so prosperous, as that she can afford to throw 
away her friends. She has obtained, solely by ber 
own efforts, the fruits of a great victory ; which 
I am very ready to allow, that the best efforts of 
her best welUwishers here could not have (tone for 
her so effectually in a great number of years; and, 

* This intention wss communtcsted W> Mr, Burks, in s 
Letter from Mr, Perry, the Speaker of theHoase^ ConwDf 
failrelaiuL 

perhaps. 
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to loKC anpr imn ic mmsttena. ir rmuL jcr of 
oiibcni^ jerw2& ir mnui/it hki. tou/ isnot no 

cpm miaa. (ronlfeeniQ]: i^ "^iussl. wiu. ir luer v.i^iaxm; 

acid ^^uritt hamE: impiruxosi: *&& inTinH iHoiipnit n: 

xridr iictlinfi;. ;init im.v/2: yi ^jwig*r ^^iIl jostiuiTtv 

fHffillttaimoitft vjdHSffluc Jtid ing7Mr:uii& laaL- 

ai: the hisait of 43.1.* mid jusi. 

Soodl. feebler auxiliaries :i» I; tuik jjT 11 jual'i i: 

owit^ OB tint presfMit tnnment, very litrle worthv at 
ywr ajfflteadon* Yet; if one were ta bak tbi-wanl^. 
It acnn^*^ seems altossetlier polItieJc: txv be$l!0«r so 
n>nc4i libcRility of invective on the Whigs etf this 
^BQ^ikaEiv aa I find has been the fiishian tu cic^ 
both m ami out of Parliament That von shnnjd 
P^ coupliaients, in some tone or other, vrhethe^r 
>"wicil or aerion^. to the Mtninter^ from tvhn«e im- 
'^ciB^ joa have extorted, trh^t you mold iievf»r 

a .1 ohtHlfl 
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obtain from his bounty, \$ not unnatural. In the 
firrt effuiiions of Parliamentary gratitude to tti»t 
Minister for tbc early and voluntary benefits be 
bat conferred u|>on Ireland^ it might appear, that 
you were wanting to the triumph of his surrend^^ 
if you did not lead some of bis enemies captive 
before him. Neither could you feast bim with 
decorum, if his particular taste were not consulted«r 
A Minister, who has never defended hb measures 
in any other way than by railing at his adversaries, 
cannot have his palate made all at once to tije 
relish of positive commendation. I cannot deny, 
but that on this occasion there was displayed a 
great deal of the good breeding, which consists in 
the accommodation of the entertainment to the 
relish of the guest 

But that ceremony being past, it would not be 
imworthy of the wisdom of Ireland to consider, 
what consequences tlie extinguishing every spark 
of freedom in this country may have upon your 
own liberties. You are at (his instant flushed witb 
victory and full of the confidence natural to recent 
and untried power. We are in a temper equally 
natural, though very different. We feel as men 
do, who, having placed an unbounded reliance on 
their force, have found it totaUy to fail on trial 
We feel faint and heartless, and without the smallest 
degree of self opinion. In plain words^ we are 
ewed. When men give up tbeix violence and 

injustice 
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a single symptom of life in the nation. That Op*' 
position is composed of the far greater part of the 
independent property and independent tank of the 
kingdom ; of ivhatever is most untainted in cha* 
racter, and of nhatever ability remains unextin- 
guished in the people, and of all, which tends to 
draw the attention of foreign countries upon this. 
It is now in its final and conclusive struggle. It 
has to struggle against a force, to which, I am 
afraidi it is not equal. The whde kingdom of 
Scotland ranges with the venal, the unprincipled, 
and the wrong-principled of this ; and if the king- 
dom of Ireland thinks proper to pass into the same 
camp, we shall certainly be obliged to quit the 
field. In that case, if I know any thing of this 
country, another constitutional Opposition c^nna^^r 
be formed in it ; and if this be impossible, it will 
be at least as much so (if there can be d^ees 
in impossibility) to have a constitutional Adminis* 
tration at any future time. The possibility of the 
former is the only security for the existence of the 
latter. Whether the present Administration be 
in the least like one, I must venture to doubt, even 
in the honey-moon of the Irish fondness to Lord 
North, which has succeeded to all their slapping^ 
and scratchings. 

If liberty cannot maintain its ground in this 
kingdom, I am sure, that it cannot have any long 
continuance in yours. Our liberty might now and 

then 
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then jar, and strike a discord with that of Ireland, 
The thing is possible, but still the instruments might 
play in concert But if ours be unstrung, yours 
will be hung up on a peg ; and both will be mute 
for ever. Your new military force may give you 
confidence, and it serves well for a turn ; but you 
and I know, that it has not root It is not pe^ 
rennial, and would prove but a poor shdter for 
your liberty, when this oaikm, baviog no toter^ 
in its own, could look upon yours with the eye id 
envy and disgust Ic8fiiK^4l»er<efere,lMJp4iw«»lu^ 
and telling yoa what, wkb gn»t«^riw»6WM^ luouk^ 
that if the Faiiiaaaeot of Irdbod be %^'y^ji»^ 
the spirit of our eoawKm CooatiiliitAua, «$ ehe «(^^w 
to be, it wM sMt w <&»FQ0t to vm wkii ^Uie pm^* 
gyrick oo the MkMter «q hm^^ jMrUou ^4i^.t kiKMi y 
to the i o d c p e ttdeot fMUt of this uiKioii. T<ni m;w^ 
received aoy sort tif injury fioiu iheuj. :iHid y(Hi 
are pornn to li»t de^pot^ ii importttuce; 4u«t' tu^ 
diaco ur se g as jour Farlimoeot %i^iL ii^v^ it iiM^» 
peiler dfeot on our kufueditfde Ivriuue, tt^ai^ <mw 
conrenndaoB tarn itaiv^ upou wuf^. ^i^ lid. <uC 

I have ibois^ tecic upou -our <.<^uc»uei ^hx^ </<#^ 

15, Ite: <a» l«ve fivet vin: uiiibiK^.. ;} i«»^ <aw^ 
so, baoMaie 1 am wwy ivitittui^j Xiuxi m^ a^a^ y^.. 
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of uhuost every ono of um« About two yean ago 
Lord N u^'^ctit moved six propottitioiift in favour of 
Ireland, in the House of (/onunons. At the time 
of the motiohH, and during the debate, Lord North 
mui either wholly out of the IIouhc, or engaged in 
other nuittortt of buaineHft or pleiuiantry, in the re« 
motoMt reccHMH of the Went Saxon comer* lie 
took no |Hirt whatsoever in tho aHair ; but it wm 
NU|>|M)hiHl Inn neutrulity wuh more inclined towards 
tho hide of favour, 'i'he mover being a person in 
oflire, wuH| however, the only indication, that was 
given of Hueh a leaning. We, who supported ttie 
pio)K>sitionH, iinding tbeni better relished tiian at 
iirnt we looked for, pursued our advantage, and be^ 
gau to open a way for more essential benefits to Ire« 
land, On the other hand, Uioso, who had hitherto 
opposed them in vain, redoubled Uieir eftbrts, and 
became exceedingly clamorous. Then it was, tiiat 
Lord North found it necessary to come out of liif 
faHlncHs, and to interi^ose l>etween the contending 
parties. In this chai*acler of mediator, he dedarad, 
tlmt, if any Unng beyond tiie first six resolution 
should be attempted^ lie would oppose tiie whole; 
but that, if we rested tiierc, tiie original niotions 
should liave his support. On Uds a sort of ooo- 
vention took place between him and tl^ maoagen 
of the Irish business, in whicli Uie six resolutions 
were to be considered as an uti pimid^U, and to 
be held sacred. 

By 
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By this tiine Other parties M^n 1» fl^i^^ A 
good many of the tivdins iointt, md — mIiw lyn 
of various kiods took dKakroL PettikfiA eamufti^ 
iu npcfa QQC muAa ; m^ lig^ Bm wm ^KXM^mts, w 
a formidable body of Cofacil Lcrd N. «is liaf' 
gered by thb oew faatlerr. He k ikA <if a £?!>u$>i:^ 
tudon to encoimter sadi aoi opppoikjcia » natf t:j«ft 
risen, wheo there mere w> iAXier (x^ets^ ki riew 
than those, tfiat nere liwD heSoFt Vit HcisMt. Ic 
order not to kee him, ve nere oiuiigHi te iikana;;!!!, 
bit by fait, the sost cuM i drmtAr psrt id tut €0> 
gioal agiuLiutDt. 

In sereral parti, boactLr , be ccmtiinied laiir icod 
firm. For my own part, I acted, as I trait I cgia^ 
monly do, whh decuiacL I sav wry t^dB;, that tiie 
things we had fot ipcre of DO gNat cra^derKtkfO ; 
but tfaq^ ware, Cf«a in daeir ddacte, iMoem bat 1^^ 
ing. I fvas in hopes, that we sni^ oUam, j^a^ 
duaHy, andl by paits, what we wigbt tOlmmyi at 
^ ooee andl in the wfacie witicitit Mcotat; that ooe 
concessioa woidd lead to anotber; and that the 
people of Esghaal, Asoca^eraiig by a progresstve 
experienoe, that nooe of the ooaoesaans actually 
made were ioBemed by the oooseqiienceB they had 
dreaded, thcsr ion froas what lliey were \et 1o 
yield woaU ooossdcnthly dssMiash. But that, to 
which I attached aiyaelf the most particidsriy, was 
to fix tkcprimc^ of a free trade is ail the ports 
of these Islands^ aa iMuaded in jastioe, and 

beneficial 
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beneficial to the whole ; but principally to thin, the 
0eat of ttie supremo power. And thi» I laboured to 
the utmoHt of my mighty upon general principlei, 
illustrated by all the commercial detail, with which 
my little inquirieit in life were able to furnish me^ 
I ought to forget mch trifling thingM an thoae, with 
all concerning myf»elf ; and pOHMihly I might have 
forgotten them, if the I^rd Advocate of Scotland 
had not, in a very flattering manner, revived them 
in my memory in a full IIouhc in thiit Semon. He 
told me, that my argumenti», such as they were, hod 
made him, at the period I allude to, change the 
opinion, with which he had come into the tJou8# 
strongly impressed. I am sure, that, at tlie time, 
at least twenty more told me the same thing. I 
certainly ought not to take their style of compli* 
ment as a testimony to fact ; neittier do L But 
all this showed sufHciently, not what they ttiought 
of my ability, but what they saw of my zeal. I 
could say more in proof of the effects of that zeal, 
and of the unceasing industry, with which I then 
acted, both in my endeavours, which were apparent, 
and those, that were not so visible. Let it be re* 
mcmbered, that I showed those dispositions, while 
the Pariiament of England was in a capacity to de- 
liberate, and in a situatidn to refuse ; when there 
was something to be risked here by being sus« 
pected of a partiality to Ireland ; when there was 
an honourable danger attending the profenion of 

friendship 
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frieddahip to you, which hei^iUncd it» mtklK MA 
made it worthy cS a reception, id OHmiv miwfe. 
But as for the awkward and naoseoiia pMMte </ V-^ 
bate without opposition, the ffimsy deme o^ triHu 
iQg out necessity, and disgpiisii^ it io ti^ iw^n. ^ 
choice, the shallow strati^em of 4kfe&<^ f^ >e 
gument, what all the world moat per^ci^ve kc ;/j^i<jmI 
to force — these are a sort of act* ^if frw^aMkjuiv,, 
which I am sorry, that any of oif rj^^jxAr^ngi^ <rtjval<i 
require of their real friends. Ti^ m^. ttun^ u^. 
to my taste; and if they are lor/4^ m^^ ^ Ve^ 
of friendship, I desire for cwt, t%i«i I m^ U *,^^ 
sidered as an enemy. 

What party porpoae dkl ntj Kfj^nAvji^ ^^m^A ta^. 
that time? I acted with Lord li. t i*^a Vv ^l u^ 
mmisterial meetings — and it^ m^ iua «Mv«.taU;£ mi 
office will do me the jui^ijct to )^>; tUit; i^A^iMtg ui 
^e OMKoitl of tbe Einpir^ I nW^ u u<^ Ouaujcaa 
to give his concemiom all \k^ vjaIm^^; ^ wiinrlj cUy 
were capable — wLilrt ^umi^ y( tl*vi>tf, wl*v h^*'^^* 
covered with his Latins, <l^V|^*j<l frvtii tUiU; 
treated them with eooteintpt, iiyd vp^^iily (lucMU^iii^fl 
to oppose tfaemu If 1 Ind aci^ i^iil^ uiy iUau^'4 
uxl most mined frm)^ -if J IW m^M h ith tl^^ 
Marquis ai VUxkki^m^ <3r tiii; J^uM^ <4 Ji<i«:h- 
mood m that iatuattojo, I could iH^ h^vi^ MtOKMt 
QH)re to tliear baooor^ or tund^v^ar^xl a)vrv iita- 
Destly to g^ve efikahcy to tbe Ui^iiMiur^ J liMi Uilwou 
m common with tbeuou U'be rtituru^ which J; Jiuid 

ail 
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Mf who acted u I did, have met with from him, 
does not make me repent the condvct, which I 
then held. 

As to the rest of the gentlemen^ witli whom I 
have the honour to act» they did not then, or at any 
other time, mAke a party affair of Irish politicks. 
That matter was always taken up without concert ; 
but, in general, from the operation of our known 
liberal principles, in government, in commerce, in 
religion, in every thing, it was taken up favourably 
for Ireland. Where some local interests bore hard 
upon the Members, they acted on the sense of 
their constituents, upon ideas, which, though I do 
not always 'follow, I cannot blame. However, two 
or three persons, high in opposition, and high in 
pubUck esteem, ran great risks in their boroughs 
on that occasion. But all this was without any par** 
ticular plan. I need not say, that Ireland was in 
that aflbir much obliged to the liberal mind and 
enlarged understanding of Charles Fox, to Mr. 
Thomas Townsbend, to Lord Mlddleton, and others. 
On reviewing that affair, which gave rise to all tht 
subsequent manoeuvres, I am convinced, that the 
whole of what has this day been done might have 
then been effected. But then the Minister must 
hare taken it up as a great plan of national policy, 
and paid with his person in every lodgement of his 
"approach. He must have used that influenoe to 
quiet prejudice^ which he has so often used to 

corrupt 
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corrupt principle : and I know, that if he had ho 
must have succeeded. Many of the most active in 
opposition would have given him an unetjutvocal 
support. The Corporation of London^ and thi? f^e^M 
body of the London West India merchants and 
planters, which forms the greatest mass of that v«wt 
interest, were disposed to &11 in with mdi a (rfan. 
They certably gave no sort of dkconntetmwte to 
what was done, or what was pr^prntd. thf th^»e 
are not the kind of ob|ect36, for wLody if^jt Miir^vMi^m 
bring out the heavy artiJtenr <9f ti^ %tat^. Tt^&:^ 
fore, as things stood at diat tib^ u tm^, 4«^; ii»y<>^ 
was not practicaUe. 

Last year aooiber pr*5>jjiwbC'';ftj ^^ ww^^f w*? 
for the relief of IrdUxid. \\ ^^ ^ml'^t7f «^j^ft«v^? 
any coomumicatioa wttl n^ ^^^pK^ y^:?^^^ ^ ^f,i^'i^.f 
in the coentry paffy ; aaic, « >t ^iiva*t *^4H^ **^Ku- 
dut any kind of cmeevt ^xt <^^/y^fsn:d^i^3^ ^^ *iy 
peared to ne eOPtwej ^gw^ jtiiie Mii^^ "^t^ 

behaviour of Lor« X. «i -ctit <;y*?mti^ ^ K\^ sni 
sniesB^ was itie euiot tf^miaern^. ^ tuit ^a^uUu^^ Vi 
tiie Ifftdi (foertioft in. 04^ ^*»^im^ ^>^s^«vi.. /.- ^^^ \ 
node of priKwi^Sts^ *ni«nr ^»ft ii*!ft^;H 14« ♦^iv^^jj**'- 

far wlKit ait ;»f fiitr >.«iif ^^ «<>iic»v^ ^^ 
^ I Mi irikL «aa iif y«f ^miiM %v i^Mn v^ »-'^ 
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any d^ee of attention* But be was willing to let 
it take its course. If it should pass without any 
considerable difficulty^ he would bring his acquies- 
cence . to tell for merit in Ireland, and he would 
have the credit, out of his indolence, of giving 
quiet to that country. If difficulties should arise 
on the part of England, he knew, that the House 
was so well trained, that he might at his pleasure 
call us off from the hottest scent. As he acted in 
his usual manner, and upon his usual principle, 
Opposition acted upon theirs, and rather generally 
supported the measure. As to myself, I expressed 
a disapprobation at the practice of bringing imper* 
feet and indigested projects into the House, before 
means were used to quiet the clamours, which a 
misconception of what we were doing might occa- 
sion at home ; and before measures were settled 
with men of weight and authority in Ireland, in 
order to render our acts useful and acceptable to 
that country. I said, that the only thing, which 
could make the influence of the Crown, (enormous 
without as well as within the House) in any degree 
tolerable, was, that it might be employed to give 
something of order and system to the proceedings 
of a popular assembly ; that Government being so 
situated, as to have a large range of prospect, and as | 
it were a bird's eye view of every thing, they might 
see distant dangers, and distant advantages, which 
were not so visible to those, who stood on the 

common 
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fc \hn?f«rr. «r <£C tmac^ 
who acioi as sbcIw ^fti mbl sell ainucr 05 <rt!a.^ 
tnd tke ■■■ iiiw in at aacKi^ iacK: :i) ctamm 

tnd iDahct aZ soct^ of pocuiitar acssariieassv oi cc^der 
the better to <iescroj popoiar ri^cs aasf prTCTLqBC&: 
— tkuft SD tor iaxm oEKthoffiiziBQ^ cne bttiinrnT of the 
Hooic^ thicf^ itod let ad thii«^ nm into aa inextri- 
cable CiaiSnaa ; aoii bod li^ aiEurs oi the most 
delicaie pofiey vhoily Id chance^ 
After I hod espceascd myself with the warmth 



I idt €B toBDg all g oveimnea t and order buried 
under the raito of liber^, and a&er I had made 
vav proiesl apwmit the iiBufl i cirnc y of the pnjposi^ 
tMNB^ I sopportod the principle of enlargement, at 
which they aamed, tfaoo^ short and somewhat 
wide of the mmck ; giving aa my sole reaaon, that 
the more fimpiently tbeae matters came into di^ 
cus^ooy the more it would tend to diapel fears and 
to eiadicafte ptgudicea^ 
Una wM the only part I took. Th^ detail waa 
yoim. ix« K in 
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in the liands off Lord NeWhavcn and Lord Beau- 
dhattip, with somls assistance from Earl Nugent 
und'some indi^pcnderit gentlemen of Irish property. 
The dead w^ii^ht of the Minister -being removed, 
the 'House recovered its tone and elasticity. We 
had a temporary appearance of a deliberative cha- 
racter. The business ivas dcibated freely on botli 
sides, and whh sufficient temper. And the sense 
of the Members 1)eing influenced by ndthing, but, 
tvhdt will naturdly irifluence men uribought, their 
reason and their prejudices, these two principles had 
' a fair coriflict, and prejudice was obliged to give 
way to reason. A majotlty 'appeared, on a divi- 
sion, in favour of the propositions. 

As these procJefedings gdt out of doors, Glasgow, 
and Klanche^ter, and, I think, Liverpool began to 
move, but in a manner much more slow and lan- 
guid than 'formerly. Nothing, in my opinion, would 
have been less difficult than entirely to have over- 
bom (heir opposition. The London West India 
'ti*ade was, as on the former occasion, so on this, 
perfectly liberal, and perfectly quiet ; and there is 
abroad so much respect for the united wisdom of 
the *House, when supposed to a<Jt upon a Fair view 
of a political situation, that I «carc6ly ever'^remem- 
ber any considerable uneasiness out of doors, when 
the most active Members, and those 6f most pro- 
perty and consideration in the Minority, have joined 

themselves 
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to Mau^Msler, he 
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the encmimgemant given to them tended to eite' 
bliih that miichievouii policy of considering Irelaod 
AM a country of itaple, and a producer of raw 
moteriaU. 

When ttie rejection of the firi^t propositioni ami 
tlie acceptance of tlie lout had jointly, m it wat 
natural, railed a very strong dii^oontent in Irehiiid, 
Lord Hockingham, who frequently naid, that time 
never ncemed a more op|)ortune time for tlte reM 
of Ireland than that moment, when Lord North 
had rtJecU'd all rational propoi»itioni» for ita relief^ 
without consulting, I believe, any one living, did, 
what he is not often very willing to do ; hut l^ 
thought thif an occasioti of miignitude etiough to 
juitify an extraordinary «tep. lie went into tfie 
Clonet; and made a itrong repreientation on the 
matter to tlie King, whicli wa» not ill received, 
and I believe produced good effecti. I le tlien made 
the motion in the Houne of Lords, which you may 
recollect, but he was content to withdraw all of 
censure, which it contained, on the solemn promise 
of Ministry, that tliey would, in the recess of Par- 
liament, prepare a plan for the benefit of Ireland^ 
and have it in readiness to produce at the next 
meeting. Vou may recollect, that Lord Gower 
became in a particular manner bound for the foUil* 
ling this engagement Even this did not satisfy ; 
and most of the Miuority were very unwilUng, that 
Parliament should be prorogued, until sometlmig 

eiflTectusI 
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effectual on the sobfcd should 

as we saw, that the d i sU c aa e s 

maments of Irdand 

aod that we are not so much fail to 

as not to know the w i adu t and cficacr at 

concession in circoi 

The Session was now at an 
instead of attending 
on thendy emfdoyed 
vours to destroy the repolalioa ol 
bold enough to remiiid then of 
it to be industriously a 
that the distresses of Irdand were of a 
to be traced to the true source; that dairr h 
been monstrously roagiififd 
cular, the official reports fron Iidaod had pvcn 
the lie (that was their ptuase) to Loid 
barn's representations. And, atliibating 
of the Irish proceedings wholly to ns, 
that every thing done in Parliament upon the wky- 
ject was with a view of stirring op rd>dlioo ; 
^^ that neither the Irish Legislature, nor their con- 
'' stituents, had signified any dissatisftiction at the 
'' r^f obtained in the Session [Heceding the last ; 
" that to convince both of the impropriety of thdr 
^^ffocteihiU conduct, Opposition, by making de» 
" mands in the name of Ireland, pointed out what 
*' she mi^t extort from Great Britain : that the 

' facility, with which relief was (formerly) granted, 

E 3 *^ instead 
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** inntoad of ftatinfying Opptrntiottf wan oatcubUfd 
'^ to criratc new ditmandM* TUttm demands m tbcy 
'• inttrferrd with tl)o communie of Great Britain^ 
^' w<»r6 certain of l>dn){ oppo/ird ; a circurtiiitaitci?^ 
*' which roiild not fail to drcaU; that do^irablo cott' 
*' fiiMion, whicjh »uit« thti vicwi of the party. That 
'^ they Cttic! Irihh) had long felt their own ttiifrry^ 
'* without kttmlng wdl fnm whence it came. Our 
" worthy patriotft, by pointing out Great Britain 
^* a» the came of Irinh difftnm^ may have mmt 
*' chance of rouf^hig Irinh rcMrntineht/' ITiii I 
quote frotn a pamphlet, m pcrfitctly c^intmnptibl^ 
in point of writing, nn it \% faUo in \U ftictn, and 
wicked in it^ design : but an it in written, under the 
authority of Mininteri, by one of their principal 
literary penMoner^^, and was circulated with great 
diligimce, and, an I am credibly informed, at a 
considerable expense to the Publick, I uie the 
wordn q1 that book, to let you nee, in what man* 
ner the iViendn and patronn of Irelond, the heron 
of your Parliament, represented afll effortn for your 
relief here ; what means they took to dispose tbc 
mift<lif ^ the people towards that great object ; and 
What encutlragement they gave to all, who should 
choose to cjiert themselves in your favour. Their 
urtweftrled ehdeAveutv were not wholly without 
tueeesl^ arttf the unthinking people in many places 
beeaMe WV affected terwards us m thii aecount 
For itte Mini stenr proceeded in your dffairs; juM as 

they 



they did with regiid to tiiote of 4«frica. TJiq^ 
elwaQTS repreeenled jpou m a pared of blockbe^^ 
witbout aeose, or ew«o feelinig; thai ^ yourawpda 
were ooly the echo of faditsu heoe ; aad (w yoa 
have seen above) dm you bad net mAatiuMiu^ 
enou^ to Inov, tbat your tnde was CTMupwi b)^ 
restrictave acts of the Biilidi Pudiaineat uakw 
we bad, §(x. hctaom fu tpottM, given you tbe in^ 



They anes sa fin* fipoB ip ri i f t h e lost jpriiaaticii 
of the ■neHare^ vhich bane since taken |rfe«k 
thi^ liMai^ aim wem aippMad the bat to baaw 
dieir iaUartiiM^ decbred tbein hnyneBiUe in tte^ 
actaal ttefte of tbe too Un^donn ; and ipolce aC 
aolfaflag btit en Act of Uaion^ as tb^ anly ww^ 
datt eaaud ae ic^xsd^ af P^^^S fr> ''>d rw i a< todii 
la Iicfaoid, ^aaaUBBaj witb tbe iaiefeaia of dwt 

rim 5^ 

to lapii to a iereaf^ a# dweMne ed nbick bn 
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of our machinations, was utterly false and i^ound*' 
less. For myselfi I seriously protest to you^ that 
I neither tvrote a vford or received a line upon 
any matter relative to the trade of Ireland^ or to 
the politicks of it, from the beginning of the last 
Session to the day, that I was honoured with your 
letter. It would be an aifront to the talents in the 
Irish Parliatpcnt to say one word more. 

What was done in Ireland during that period, in 
and out of Parliament, never will be forgotten. 
You raised an army new in its kind, and adequate 
to its purposes. It effected its end without its ex* 
ertion. It was not under the authority of law, 
most certainly ; but it derived from an authority 
still higher ; and as they say of faith, that it is not 
contrary to reason, but above it ; so this army did 
fiot 50 much contradict the spirit of the law, as 
supersede it. What you did in the Le^pslative 
body is above all praise. By your proceeding with 
regard to the supplies, you revived the grand use, 
and characteristick benefit of Parliament, which 
was on the point of being entirely lost amongst us. 
These sentiments I never concealed, and never 
shall f and Mr. Fox expressed them with his usual 
power when he spoke on the subject. 

All this is very honourable to you. But in what 
light must we see it ? How are we to consider your 
armament without commission from the Crown 

when 
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whaisome of die fiist peo|fe id ffti» ImgdoBi iane 
been refused anns^ at die time they (fid won <miy 
iH^ reject^ but solidted the Kings CamaHSsnas? 
Here to arm and embody would be repmeoied as 
Htde less than . High Treason, if done on private 
authority — ^Witfa yoa it receives the thanks of a 
Privy Counsellor of Great Britain, who obeys die 
Irish House of Lords, in that point, with pleasure ; 
and is made Secretaiy of State, tlie moment he 
lands here, for his reward. You shortmed the 
credit ^veu to the Crown to six months — ^Yoa 
hung up the publick credit of your kii^dcmi by a 
thread— You refused to nuse any taxes, whilst yoa 
confessed the publick debt, and publick exigencies^ 
to be great and urgent beyond example. Yon cer- 
tainly acted . in a great style, and on sound and 
invincible principles. But if we, in the opposition, 
which fills Ireland with such loyal honours, had 
even attempted, what we never did even attempt 
the smallest delay or the smallest limitation of sup- 
ply, in (»*der to a constitutional coercion of the 
Crown, we should have been decried by all the 
Court and Tory mouths of this kingdom, as a de« 
sperate faction, aiming at the. direct ruin of the 
country, and to surrender it bound hand and foot 
to a foreign enemy. By actually doing, what we 
never ventured to attempt, you have paid your 
court with such addrcM^ and have won 00 much 

£ivoitr 
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fwoar with his Mle^esty, and hit CubinaC,. thai 

hftve, of their apecial grace and oiere matioBi. 

raided you to new titles ; and^ for the first- tifM^ in 

a Speech from the Throne, compUineBtedyou with 

the appellation of ^^ ftathful and IbyiUt.'* -^aodi. iir 

order to insult our low spirited and degroeratftober 

diencci have thrown these e|Hthet0 and your rqsitt^ 

ance together in our teettii ! Wliat do yom tbiitk: 

were the feelings of every man^ whO' looks upon 

Parliaroent in a liigher light,, than thai of a amcketj* 

Qv^nt for legalizing a base firaffick of Votes- and, 

Feoaions, when be saw you emplby such nottat oi! 

coercion to the Crown, in ouder to coerocr our Par* 

Ijaoient througb that* medkiin'? How much His 

Majesty is pleased witib kU' pant of thoi civility, must 

be left to bis own taste. But as* ta us,, you; deckned 

tOr the wodd, that you knew,, that the way (rf 

bringing ua to season was toi af>ply yoursdi^Mi to 

the true source of all our opiniona^ and the only 

moUve to aJil our conduct ! Now,, it seema^ you 

think yourselves affronted, because a few of us 

express some indigpation at tbe Minister^ wh0 has 

thaught fit to strip us starJc naked, and expose the 

trw state of our poxed aad pestilential, habilr to 

Ilia v/ios\d ! Think,, oit say, yvbat you will in Iceland, I 

sbaU ev«r think it a cri«iev hardly tor be expiated bj 

im blood Uemight, and ought^ by a longer ooalit 

nuance, or by aa earlier noMtiog of dMt Piidiaaieoi^ 

to 
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itiripating an afqpraachiog f unae. 
So fiur finmi it; JamA Gower, rnwiing ont of lu^own 
Gabinety detl»cs» that oae }iiindpai cane cf* 1m 
res^oatioD was, hk not being aUe to p^MBii ob 
the prewnt Ifct i rt Brte gwe any aoit cf a ^ ^Hk sxi t m 
to tUa banieaB. ETcniailiie late meeting uf Par- 
liament; no iiiiag destemaanase cQi:dd he dravn imm^ 
him. or fttmi anr of fios asmdateE, imdi *iiaa xma 
actnaflT pasaed tiae fSnit H-oaanr £11: ; muiitni x«»^ 
suredieir flattered tdaenedivE. andttflBef ytaeoy 
yoa wooU never conne 2^^ tktt. iitec^HOiiA ioi 
tfaeir expedatian at srnazr ::2k 1K9& aa»i., taef 
surrendered at dBocSifiaL 

Judgie^ nnr denr Son, <^ ^oiir «Erinfie ac fiiuiinir 
yoinr cea snpR dracfef£ ^(miiEnm iin«e;, ^Mt»: rtnly 
crime was, in aronsma^ nhj^ lifimifiierf r^ luir MPf/^n^^ 
|M e f€ntflJ fffor ^dianBai^ 15 (tor ^Sbcai ;, (ti) tiM 
haviii|v ghen jnna tone fwoaxsi ^vmmtgffsi <\( ymr 
cennlnr in tbr naoHt saBf^th.. liie miM; <^artt;. ^ft#t. 
the nMMt iittiflODC anaaacr:. amimr nnn.im^init ^Mf^n- 
awar asntliatsr&tT- as vKtb ^ matiner.. dn ttv in^tm 

of tbe IfiaMler^ n wtaotl £ ^l ywm i ; i^^Me tfM 
praiinii^ nhcar fMiniiT'^ Tnir cfnut ^ jftae i*jmm^'\tMiM 
to yoar e'lcs fai7!s:. £lui "liot vm itsunlH t»u ;ii; m, 

scaredV tiiiadt & rmME^ ^maaaiiiii/: 2 ^;ui' «mI»'' 

is' 
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at what they had done ; — ^that they might imagioei 
they had undertaken a business above their direc- 
tion ; — that having obtained a state of independence 
for their country, they meant to take the deserted 
helm into their own hands, and supply by their 
very real abilities the total inefficacy of the nominal 
government. All these might be real, and might 
be very justifiable motives for their reconciling 
themselves cordially to the present C!ourt system. 
But I do not so well discover the reasons, that could 
induce them, at the first feeble dawning of life iu 
this country, to do all in their power to cast a cloud 
dver it ; and to prevent the least hope of our effect- 
ing the necessary reformations, which are aimed at 
in our Constitution, and in our national economy. 

But, it seems, I was silent at the passing the 
resolutions. Why — what had I to say ? If I bad 
thought them too much, I should have been accused 
of an endeavour to inflame England. If I should 
represent tliem as too little, I should have been 
charged with a design of fomenting the discontents 
of Ireland into actual rebellion. The Treasury 
Bench represented, that the affair was a matter of 
state :— they represented it truly. I, therefore, only 
asked, whether they knew these propositions to be 
such, as would satisfy Ireland ; for, if they were so, 
they would satisfy me. This did not indicate, that 
I thought them too ample. In this our silence (how^ 
ever dishonourable to Parliament) there was one 

advantage ; 
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to die Ili—i^ wouM bKve led to m pcrpteaJii^ dis« 

m tlM iMneaBw I got oplo put a stup 
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{oit;ftnd I believe^ if you kne«v what tbe«topick 
^as, you would commend my diKretioo. 

That it should be a matter of publick dttcrction 

in me to be silent on the affairs cff flreland^ is what 

on all accounts I bitterly lament I stated to the 

iHouse what I felt ; and I felt, as strongly as human 

sensibility can feel, the extinction of my parUameo' 

tery capacity^ where I wished>to use it most When 

1 came into this Parliament, just ^fourteen ysaps 

ago, — into this Parliament then, in vulgar opiaion 

at least, the presiding Council of tlie greatest Em- 

•pire existing (and perhaps, all things 'Considered, 

ithat ever did exist,) obscure and a stmnger asl wad; 

I considered myself as raised' to tlie highest dignity, 

'to which a creature of our «peciee could aspire. In 

«tbat opinion, oneof the chief pleasures in iny situa- 

ition, what was iirst and uppermostin ^y tbougbto; 

was i the hope, without injury to this couitfiyi tobe 

tsomewhat useful to the place, of my birth and edu- 

(Cation, which, in many respects internal andexter- 

nal, I thought ill and impolitieally governed. Bot 

when I found, that the House, surrendering itself' to 

(the guidance of an authority, not grown out of en 

* experienced wisdom and integrity, > but oat of the 

' accidents of Court favour, had become the *sport of 

the passions of men at once rash and pusillantffious; 

— that it had even got into the habit of refuslDg 

every thing to .reason, and surrendering ■ every 

V thing 
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You viriU be frightened when you see this long 
Letter. I smile, when I consider the length of it, 
myself. I never, that I remember, wrote any of 
the same extent. But it shows me, that the re- 
proaches of the country, that I once belonged to, 
and in which I still have a deamess of instinct more 
than I can justify to reason, make a greater im- 
pression on me, than I had imagined. But parting 
words are admitted to be a little tedious, becilude 
they are not likely to be renewed. If it will not be 
making yourself as troublesome to others, as I am 
to you, I shall be obliged to you, if you will show 
this, at their greatest leisure, to the Speaker, to your 
Excellent kinsman, to Mr. Grattiui, Mr. Yelverton, 
and Mr. Daly ;— all these I have the honour of 
being personally known, to, except Mr. Yelyerton, 
to whom I am only known by my obligations to 
him. If you live in any habits with my old friend, 
the Provost, I shall be glad, that he too sees this my 
luimble apology. 

Adieu ! once more accept my best thanks for the 
interest you take in me. Believe, that it is ifecetved 
by an heart not yet so old, as to have lost its sus- 
ceptibility. All here give you the best old*fasbioned 
' wishes of the season, and believe me, with the 

greatest truth and regard, 

My dear Sir, 

Beacan.field, y^^^ ^^^^ ^^.^j^^ j 

New Yegr • Dsy, i i. 

i^^So. ^"9 obliged humble Servant, 

Edmund Burke. 



I am firjgtitffinffc ac rif TrotLift I rr^ ^':«: 
our firiend^ : twc 1 T^erolier;. t-^a: y.-^i £t^ Tnasr*^ 
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A LETTER 

TO ' 

JOHN MERLOTT, ESQ.* 

Dear Sir, 

I AM very unhappy to find, that my conduct in 
llic business ol Ireland, on a former occaaion, 
had made many to be cold and indifferent, who 
would otherwise have been warm, in my favour. 
I really thought, that events woul(} have produced 
a quite contrary effect ; and would have proved to 
all the inliabitants ot Bristol, that it was no desire 
of opposing myself to their wishes, but a certain 
knowledge of the neci ssity of their affairs, and a 
tender rej^ard to tlieir honour and interest, which in- 
duced me to take the part, which I then took. They 
placed mc in a situation, which might enable me 
to discern what was fit to be done on a consideration 
of the relative circumstances of this country and 
all its neighbours. This was what you could not 
so well do yourselves; but you had a right to expect, 
that I should avail myself of the advantage, which 
I derived from your favour. Under the impression 
of this duty and this trust, I had endeavoured to 

* An eminent merchant in the City of Briftol, of which 
Mr, Burke wb» one of th.- Representatives in Parliament— It 
relates to the same subject as the preceding Letter, 

render, 



act oi pavper at d:e :«ajiie uaie «u »c( ^>< W^uty ^ - 
the raniit €i Eati\i^ oouau^ auvt iKH v>l Ki^lUU 
tisiiditj aa^cfetreaaw I r»lly d^UertM uws. iU Umt 
the eventa^ whicti have {NPoved beyoiti) UU)uuo \\\^ 
ivadeace oi such a B^axira, would huvo ubtaiuuil 
panloD fat oae, if nol apprabation, Uul if I luivu 
not been so finrtooate, I Uo moat aincai t ly ii^grui 
^7 tf^^ ^oB^l ^>tb thia comfort, howiivtir, tluil| 
if I latve dbobliged my couitituentti, it wmu m{ 
IB parsQit of any ainister iutere&ti or uny {mrly 
paarioQ of my own, but in endeavuiiriiiK lu m\u 
(hem from disgrace, along with thu wliub ruiir 
muoity, to which they and X belong. 1 a»lmll hu 
cooceraed for tbi9, and very much »o { but I niunM 
be more concerned, if, in gratifying a iuvnuni 
humoar of theirs, I had reiKltred niyticif unvviHll^y 
of their former or their future cUoicv. J iimUhu, 
that I could not bear to face my iUmhiUuLnU at 
the next General Election, if I hail incn a livui 
to Lord North in tiie glory of Imving icfu^cd 
aome small} insignificant couc^bbiontt, in favour tif 
Inelaad^ to the argumentis aiul mmMcutimm of 
Sog^ah Members of Parliament ; anil iii the very 
neiit Seasiooy on the demand of 40,000 Irihh buyo- 
oets, of baviog made a speech of two hours long 
to provei that my former conduct was founded upon 
ao <me right princi(^e either of policy, justice, or 
Qommecce* ) never heard a more elahorate, nu>w 

8 2 able. 
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able, more convincing, and more fthameful speecn. 
The Debater obtained credit ; but the Statesman 
ivas disgraced for ever. Amends vere made for 
having refused small, but timely, concessions by 
an unlimited and untimely surrender, not only of 
every one of the objects of former restraints, but 
virtually of the whole legislative power itself, which 
had made them. For it is not necessary to inform 
you, that the unfortunate Parliament of this King- 
dom did not dare te qualify the very liberty she 
gave of trading with her awn plantations, by .ap- 
plying, of her aum authority, any one of the com- 
mercial regulations to the new traffick of IrelancV 
which bind us here under the several Acts of Nar 
vigation. We were obliged to refer them to the 
Parliament of Ireland, as conditions ; just in the 
same manner, as if we were bestowing a privilege 
of the same sort on France and Spain, or any other 
independent power, and, indeed, with more studied 
caution, than we should have used, not to shock 
the principle of their independence. IIow the 
Minister reconciled the refusal to reason, and the 
surrender to arms, raised in defiance of tlie pre- 
rogatives of the Crown to his Master, I know not ; 
it has probably been settled, in some way or other, 
between themselves. But, however the King and 
his Ministers may settle the question of his dignity 
and his rights, I thought it became me, by vigilance 
and foresight, to take care of yours ; I thought I 

ought 



ought laiiiH to Tighien 'Qk sb^) in imu ttm 
il to m total v^TtscL. Xbe rggriw^ jBBHed 
to aie wjliiuut ivii^id. or juiIsbbbL and 
more fit far a J^fember for Bmiini T ^ daoi m JMoiAcr 
IbrBosfeoL I stood therefcrc siknt ^rhh izrief xxid 
<ml}aiC4farr of tiie sisDal simmt and 




die pnde of Irdodl in the daj of 

to our^ when ve dfaraoait ve 
I have boeo abased tiicreercD 
was constniod bid a desire 
mEagiaDd. Bat, thank God, 
my L^etier to Unstak was io print ; — m j sentunents 
QQ the poficT of the measore were known and deter* 
min^tfi mad soch as no man coold think me aboard 
enoi^i to coDtradirt When I am no longer a 
finee agent, I am obliged m the croad to yieU tone- 
oesfiity ; it is sorelj enoogfa, that I silently «ibmit to 
power ; it is enoodiT that I do not foolishly afiront 
the conqoeror ; it is too hard to force oie to sing 
his prnscs, whilst I am led in triumph befere him; 
or to anke the paoegyrick of our own 3ilinister^ 
who would pat me ootber in a eoadidoii to msr^ 
render wid:i honoar, or to &^t with the .fmall^^ 
hqpe of victory. I wm^ I confesjt, s«iiten and nilent 
on that day ; aad <)hail ci>nriniie m^ imiii I m^ ^^m^ 
diqpositioa to enquire inftv min «iui ^^thi^ ^j^rm^ ^ 
the ffpti^Tirieil d»{9'aci5* 1/ T .wtfJ^ in rny f^^^^r^ 
for it io Irdaiid, I ant =wry ; rv>^ ;r ^-uMtJ^^r '^^li^^ 
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nor can affect tne 90 nearly as my msffering in 

firistoli for liaving wished to unite the intereite of 

the two nations in a manner^ that would secure tlic 

supremacy of this. 

Will you have the goodness to e)dcuse the ten^i 

of diis Letter. My earnest desire of expkining 

myself in every point, which may afiect the nrindof 

any worthy ^ntleman in Bristoli is the cause of ft. 

To yourself, and to your liberal and manly noikNU, 

I inow it is not so necessary. Believe me^ 

My dear Sir, 

Your most faitbftil 

and obedient humble Servant, 

EDMUND BURKE. 
Beaconsfield, 

April 4tb, 1780. 

To John Mcrtott, Esq. Bristol. 
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KEFLEm;«»PS ox Ti^^ LVIaI TIOXS OF 
THE KMRERS IN irfcL* 



3fT Lord, 
T HOPE I am ool too late with the enclosed 

■^ sii^t obsemtioasu If the execution already 
ordered eanooc be postponed, might I venture to 
recon m i tt nify that it should extend to one only ; and 
then the plaa suggested in the enclosed paper may, 
if yoor Lordship thinks well of it, take place, with 
sncb imy r of c fucnts as your better judgment may 
dictate. A? to fewness of the executions and the 
good e^Ect^ of that policy, I cannot, for my own 
part, entcftain the slightest doubt. 



* It jfnittug^ bjr die following Extract from a Letter written 
hj die Emi ai Mansfield to Mr. Burke, dated the 1 7th July 
1780, dnt tliese Rzr lections had also been communicated 
toliiin — ^ I ka^e receiredthe honour of your Letter and fery 
** jmSeiatm thoughts. Having been tuy i^»at ly injured myaeff^ 
** I ksf« thon^it It more decent not to att *;i'i "Ji*^ rrporfs, and 

coDieqoeiidy have not been present at any deliberation ofKni 
" the idbject.'' 

If 
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If you have no objection^ and think it may not 
occiipy more of His Majesty's time^ than such a 
thing is worth, I should not be sorry, that the en- 
dosed was put into the King's hands. 

I have the honour to be. 
My Lord, 
Your Lordship's most obedient 
Humble Servant, 
Charles-street, EDMUND BURKE. 

July 10, 1780. 
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TO THE EARL BATHURST, 

LORD PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL. 

My Lord, 
T CAME to town but yesterday, and therefore 
-^ did not learn more early the probable extent of 
the executions, in consequence of the late disturb- 
ances. I take the liberty of laying before you, 
with the sincerest deference to your judgmeoty wbal 
appeared to me, very early, as reasonable id this 
business. Further thoughts have since occurrcff lo 
me. I confess my mind is under no small d<e^«e 
of solicitude and anxiety on the subject j I atco. iii\[j 
persuaded, that a proper use of mercy mcinUi r.M 
only recoiyimend the wisdom aiMl jieairliiiMJiti rJ^ ^^4r 
vemtnenty but, if properly u^sed, m^^tt i^, outrt'ie • 
means of drawing out the principfti mr^tx'\ ia dim 
wicked business, who have lii'.rjtnv^> tuutol' -j^vt 
scrutiny. I beg pardon for iLk kj^jr^Sika'jfr... wui uto^ 
the honour to be, with great regwr-^ a:.'j^ *f«l^^m. 

Your Lardbijif^^t vrM, ^nj^j&an 
HumUe 5er% ^axil, 

Charles-street, EDMUND BCRKE. 

July 18, 1780. 
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SOME THOUGHTS 



oir 



THE APPROACHING EXECUTIONS, 

HUMBLY OFFERED TO CONSIDERATION. 

AS the number of persons, convicted on ac- 
count of the late unhappy tumults, will pro- 
bably exceed what any one s idea of vengeance or 
example would deliver to capital punishment^ it is 
to be wished, that the whole business, as well with 
regard to the number and description of those, who 
are to suffer death, as with regard to those, who 
shall be delivered over to lighter punishment, or 
wholly pardoned, should be entirely a work of 
reason. 

It has happened frequently, in cases of this na- 
ture, that the fate of the convicts has depended 
more upon the accidental circumstance of their 
being brought earlier or later to trial, than to any 
steady principle of equity applied to their several 
cases. Without great care and sobriety, criminal 
justice generally begins with anger, and ends in 
negligence. The first, that are brought forward, 
suffer the extremity of the law, with circumstances 

of 



X !• 



.i';^iii^i,i ^. 
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most 
satie^of 

In the boaJaeaff oc^r "jiju i r ^^ .£l 

If I uodeEStamd !ae "xsEjer -r rtt -i-i::-.^-jr_ r :_-: 
moment, a ▼err ^smc par^ ';r 
of the mMrfBn^ pescje '^ :r 



critical (fispoatno. aoc ^arrr at 'i^^r. l 
Baged withfinaaeB am 
radier approve tbao. 

rioters; tixngh tie iicrasr "f-r^ '5^ ii*siL ^^^ ^*;4^ 
of the-conseoaeflces ct 'Zia^ --^r"' "/rs^^ifr- ^' _*::. 
they approve. T^z^ «-i:*r;* t-^«c:r tutiO h -. ■^u^ 
pended and airdor:s «arf»L w-^»r_ -siir -«^- -sir ^ 
be exasperated by «• —j-jiruj'ji i»r*^r->; ir.-. >-- 
sperate lesohitkiici^ ; or t7 «w::».i t::*^*^^*:*::: -.t. i^ 
part of GoremmeoL k tar > ve *:ir.%»^'i 
pursuit of 
gerous conse qu enoei %sj "z^ Zf'^j^ 

There is no douUt tMt tae »:;nw'ji««CL^5: 
tions wiil very mocb detennxiie t£^ iV..!!*: v^^: 
of those people. They ou^ t-o t^ ^^j-^l *? *»ill 
humble, not irritate. Kotfaiog «riL whma: Oo^t^n^- 
meat more awfid to them diao to Me, that it does 
not proceed by chance or under the inftuenee id 
passion. 

It is therefore proposed, that no execution should 
be made, until the number of persons, which 

Government 
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but such common plunderers would furnish no ex- 
ample in the present case, where the false or pre- 
tended principle of religion, which leads to crimes, 
is the very thing to be discouraged. 

But the reason, which ought to make these peo- 
ple objects of selection for punishment, confines the 
selection to very few. For we must consider, that 
the whole nation has been, for a long time, guilty of 
their crime. Toleration is a new virtue in any coun- 
try. It is a late ripe fruit in the best climates. We 
ought to recollect the poison, which, under the 
name of antidotes against Popery, and such like 
mountebank titles, has been circulated from our 
pulpits, and from our presses, from the heads of 
the Church of England, and the heads of the Dis* 
senters. These publications, by degrees, have 
tended to drive all religion from our own minds, 
and to fill them with nothing but a violent hatred 
of the reli^on of other people, and, of course, with 
a hatred of their persons ; and so, by a very na- 
tural progression, they have led men to the de- 
struction of their goods and houses, and to attempts 
upon their lives. 

This delusion furnishes no reason for suffering that 
abominable spirit to be kept alive by inflammatory 
'libels, or seditious assemblies, or for Government's 
yielding to it, in the smallest degree, any point of 
justice, equity, or sound policy. The King certainly 
ought not to give up any part of his Subjects to the 

prejudices 
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prejudices of another. So hr from it, I am clrjirly 
of opinioo, that on the late occasion the Calbolickfl 
ought to have been taken, more avowedly thatt tkity 
were, under the {xotection of Goveromcnt^ aji the 
Dissenters had been on a similar occasioru 

But, thoo^ weou^t to protect agaiiiuiA vkdrnrc 
the bigotry of others, and to comet our emu U^ it 
we have any left, we oug^t to reflect, that an tAfhtte^ 
which in its cause is Datiaoal, €«i|^ Iic4 m iU 
effects to be vindicated on individoad^^ Ia'jA mitUi a 
very weil-tempered severity. 

For my own psut, I tibidk tiie iiftt i» t\ffA extm^ 
guished; on the ocntravr, il ±tiam U^t^fw^. fhe 
attention of Govenmttsjt MiMrer th^iv t;^^x ; ISnt. 
as a pait of any metMidiiieaui -^im^ iw ^tx\\^Kmtm^ 
this flame, it lealtr iwata AMftssar^.^ 11\^ flM*, e^.x^^- 
cation of joolioe i&ttiud ike aft ^fkdrt;;} ^i^ m *i)tX 
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SOME ADDITIONAL REFLECTIONS 



ON 



THE EXECUTIONS. 

THE great number of sufferers seems to arisefrom 
the misfortune incident to the variety of Judi- 
catures, which have tried the crimes. It were well, if 
the whole had been the business of one Commission ; 
for now every trial seems as if it were a separate 
business, and in that light, each offence is not 
punished with. greater severity than single offences 
of the kind are commonly marked : but, in reality 
and fact^ this unfortunate affiur, though diversified 
in the multitude of overt acts, has been one and the 
same riot ; and therefore the executions, so far as 
regards the general effect on the minds of men, will 
have a reference to the unity of the offence, and 
will appear to be much more severe, than such a 
riot, atrocious as it was, can well justify in Govern- 
ment I pray, that it may be recollected, that 
the chief delinquents have hitherto escaped; 
and very many of those, who are fallen into the 
hands of Justice, are a poor, thoughtless set of 
creatures, very little aware of the nature of their 
offence. None of the list*;nakers, the assemblers 

of 
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oar ¥ffi: JLx^cxTrTjr^ 

of the muh^ £he UkejUbu «&£ 
coiivkifteiL Tbepccfletunot 

and aieiriekadcMias&imtteteeiM-lMs^ 
discqpfes; oo^oolatsdi. 

I ivoald not pfod t&e i^ionDoeaf tbie Lam m 
any y Cfqi Ibe MMSt ^parmi^ as > fv^tHnAmk ; hat 
I am SDVC^ tdbal^ vheiliieqaestiaDkofMcfe^r^itb 
a very great and poaerfbl afgameot HaneaUtfae 
reason ia the aorid to befiev^ tbal thqp did not 
knofr dkdroflbEKe was capitaL 

There is one argmnenty which I beg may not bt 
considered as broi^^ for any invidioos porpOfiOi or 
meant as impotiiig Mame any whoe, but whichi I 
diinic, with candid and considerate men, ^411 have 
muchwei^t TheonfcHrtunateddinquents were per- 
haps mtidi eocooraged by some remissness on die 
port of Government itself. The absolute and entire 
impunity attending the same offenoe in Edinbur^i 
which was over and oyer again urged as an example 
and encouragement to these unfortunate peopki 
might be a means of deluding them. Perhaps too 
a languor in the beginning of the riots here (which 
suflfered the leaders to proceed, until very many, as 
it were by the conta^on of a sort of fashion, weit) 
carried to these excesses) might make these people 
think, that there wias something in the case, which in* 
duced Government to wink at the irregularity of 

the proceedings. 
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. The conduct and condition of the Lord Mayor 
ought, in my opinion, to be considered. His answcra 
to Lord Bcauchamp, to Mr. Malo, and to Mr. 
Langdalc, make him appear rather an accomplice 
in the crimes, than guilty of negligence as a Magis- 
trate. Such an example set to the mob by the first 
Magistrate of the City tends greatly to palliate 

their oflencc. • 

The license, and complete impunity too, of the 
publications, which, from the beginning, instigated 
the peoi)lc to such actions, and, in the midst of 
trials and executions, still continues, docs in a great 
degree render these creatures an object of com- 
passion. In the Publick Advertiser of this morning, 
there are two or three |>aragraphs strongly recom- 
mending such outrages ; and stimulating the people 
to violence against the houses and persons of Ilo- 
man Catholicks, and even against the chapels of the 
Foreign Ministers. 

I would not go BO far as to adopt the maxim, 
quicquid muttis pcccatur, inultumi but certainly 
olFences, committed by vaat multitudes, are some- 
what ])alliatcd in the individuals; who, when so 
many escape, are always looked upon rather as un- 
lucky than criminal. All our loose ideas of justice, 
as it affects any individual, have in them something 
of comparison to the situation of others ; and no 
systematick reasoning can wholly free us from such 
impressions. 

Phil. 
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if 

Riil. de Comincs sax-*;, oar V.ni^V.yh <\\x\ \\4^a^ 
less destructive than olho4>; t^cw-^nx^ l!w* <^v 
of life conqueror always xi a<s ''' Sj'^^ix^ \ht iS\K\\\s\x\\\ 
pet^Jc" This princi|^e of xii^r >luHit<l Iw^ <^< IvH^al 
as prevalent in the cxcculion of JM>xlUv. Tht* rt|U 
petite of Justice is easily ^li>^UHl, ttn<(l If j* hr^i^l 
nourished with tlie least po.<;^ibl<> UUhhI* Wi* nmy 
too recollect, that between capital punlshindiit m\\ 
total impunity there are many Htagfirt. 

On the whole, every circunistant^n uf JVfr^fr y^ Hinl 
of comparative Justice, doc»«, in fny Q\)\\\\tm^ \)\^M 
in favour of such low, untaught, tjf \\\hH^ii 
wretches. But, above all, tJw j>'>lky/// <>//yA.i^^ 
ment is deeply intcrc»ted, iii^ iJu' ^}un\t\uiu:^ii^ 
should appear one mXiitim dfliUitLU- k^\^ uiiiud uv< 
at random, and at pariicukr v}i«'ii^'<'t>; Out dom- yviiii 
a relation to tiie geti<e;r4l iipiiii of iiw tuumlu* ; iuul 
they ought to be nylliinj^ m(>ri' diuu vvliui ii:: ijulli 
cieot to mark aud dibcc^uaUiimiia^ thui .s^irii 

Not being principal. 

Probable waul <^ early and doliUiiuU- pu* i;ou.r 
Youth 1 whert tli^ hi^U<ii*t liiali^x d^. i^^A 
Sex * - J appear. 

Intoxicatiuu and levity^ ^ iu<;r4; wuiiU>iiUi..j£ </f 
any land. 
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278 LETTER TO THE 



A LETTER 



TO THE 



RIGHT. HON. HENRY DUNDAS, 

One of His Majesty's Principal Secretaries of State* 
WITH THE SKETCH OF A NEGBO CQDE. 

Dear Sir, 

IS H O U L D have been punctual in sending you 
the Sketch I promised of my old African Code^ 
if some friends from London had not come in upon 
me last Saturday, and engaged me till noon this 
day ; I send this pacquet by one of tbemj who is 
still here. If what I send be, as under present 
circumstances it must be, imperfect, you will ex- 
cuse it, as being done near twelve years ago. About 
four years since I made an abstract of it ; upon 
which I cannot at present lay my hands ; but I 
hope the marginal heads will in some measure 
supply it. 

If the African Trade could be considered with 
regard to itself only^ and as a single object, I 
should think the utter abolition to be, on the whole> 
more advisable, than any scheme of regulation and 
reform. Rather than suffer it to continue as it is, 
I heartily wish it at an end. What has been lately 

done, 



doD^ fass becB dcoe br a popokr specif v^i^ 
seldom cdBs for, and mdecd lenr nrdy jgiyiya^ m 
system nmde np a£ a sneal wiety of puts,, aod 
wfaidi is to openie it5> e&ct ia a gineat fei^gth of 
time. The people like sbort metbods; the coo- 
ceqneooes of wtaca thej somedmes kaTe reasoa to 
repent o£ AboiilioQ is but a sia^ act. To prove 
tike mture of the tiadev and to expose it pn^xrhr^ 
required, indeed, a vast cottection of materiak^ 
which have been hbocioasty ooUectcd, and oon* 
piled with great jodgment. It leqiuied al$o much 
perseverance and address to exdte the s|Hri^ 
which has been excited without doors, and which 
has carried it through. The gireatest doquence 
ever dis(dayed in the House has been employed to 
second the effivta, which have been made abroad. 
All thfi, however, leads but to one sii^e resolve. 
When this was done, all was done. I speak of 
absolute and immediate aboUtioo, the point, which 
the &st motions went to, and which is in effect still 
pressed; though in this Session, according to order, 
it cannot take effect. A rttmae, and a graiml 
abolition,. thAu^ the^ may be connected, are not 
the same thing. The idea of the House seems to 
me, if I rightly comprehend it, that the two thiAgs 
are to be combined ; that is to say, that the trade 
is gradually to decline, and to cease entirely at a 
determinate period. To make the abolition gradual, 

T4 t^- 
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the regulations muni o[)erate a^ a ftirong discourage^ 
nicnt But it in much to be feared, that a trade 
continued and di»coura{i;edt and with a sentence of 
death panned upon it, will perpetuate much ill blood 
between those, who struggle for the abolition, and 
those, who ^intend for an eflfectual corituiuance. 

At the time when I formed the pkn, which I 
have the honour to transmit to you, an abolition of 
the Slave Trade would have ap{>eared a very chime- 
rical project. My plan, therefore, supposes the 
continued existence of ttiat commerce. Taking for 
my bahis, that I had an incurable evil to deal with, 
I cast about how I should make it as small an 
evil as possible, and draw out of it some collateral 
good. 

In turning the matter over in my mind at that 
time, and since, I never was able to consider the 
African Trade upon a ground disconnected with 
the employment of Negroes \u the West Indies, 
and distinct from their condition in the plantations, 
whereon they serve. I conceived, that the true 
orighi of the trade was not in the place it was begun 
at, but at the place of its final destination. I there- 
fore was, and I still am, of opinion, that ttie whole 
work ought to be taken up together ; and that a 
gradual abolition of Slavery in the West Indieu 
ought to go hand in hand with any thing, which 
sliould be done with regard to its supply from the 

Coast 
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mil 7 '^ i*f '. STzz-rrj 

Cotft fc XrnaL Z xyjui dc'T 

the Dammu i/r tri*^ ^sx* - r v re* 3Ber> cwnxtio 

of ITT iijj?n7iL-r -nnri.'::'^^ -riorr 

scr'r*^* '^^itf nr ii£ xtr T'lcxs?- w^iui 

and Jfr:•fllics^ hi. frf^.-traa. r.vTJuiCxt 

iK>r-?rf£ cat Jif hi/p* eh*; 

of ffsns^it. imirrnHfit. i. 

Sfiec£&d£ rtegfiiiaxfimr. Z at ^fs^ m 

so luD£ «f ^ne S 

ks scccirr vl le ixnnu* jf :». I an 

that h i* tisaar i: iJii'v ^tf f^ n mogrn rj 

it, tiao *r^ ^ssaoK^zncc^ a: is9r:nu wiair vy 

be afcie wti:#^7 t^ zr^'srtL X" jesi^e r xraoer ai 

is DOL th&t err r<[;2j2 o.-ies rcc *fai£ 2> irne OLSarsnaa 
of the SlftT^ Tnfcie : ti-t r: if ittwIl:^ % x^rt »r» 
pft>gres^ tie ci irf c£5?t:t c< wrx'i » x i*t «»c«criani 
in oar oan plamttDjof b-j nf!ndrn!=:^ ia » kfotf^ 
of tiice, all foreign Hipply unaensaBarr. It vis 
my wish, whilst the ^U¥efT tcmxrsoed, «CAi tzie 
consequent commerce, to Uke soth amsiares 
as to civilize the Coast ot Afirica bj toe trade,, 
which now renders it more barfasro»: aod tt> 
lead by degrees to a more reputable, aad, po»- 
biy, a more profitable, cooneiioo with it^ 
maintain at present 

I am sure, that yoo wiD consider, as a 
my confidence in yours and Mr. Pitts 
generosity, that I venture to put mto 
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^heme coipppsed of (nany i^d iatricate cpmbi- 
natioQB, witjiout a- full ^xpUmatory preface, or 
any attendant qotes, tQ point put the principles^ 
upon which I proceeded in every regulation, which 
I bd.ve propo^d towards th^ civilization and gradjaal 
manumission of J^egroes iq thi^ tyi^.o hemispheres* 
I confess;. I trust in^t^ily more (according to the 
sound principles of thpse^ lyho . ^y^ have at any 
time meliorated the Mftte of mankind) to the effect 
and influence, oft region, than to all th^ rest of the 
regulations put together. 

Whenever, in piy proposed reformation, we take 
our point qf.d^artuv^ fix>m a state of Slavery, we 
must precede the donation of freedom by disposing 
the minds of the olgects to a disposition to receive 
it without danger to .themselves or to us. The 
process of bringing^ee Savages to order and civi- 
lization is very, different. When a state of Slavery 
is that, upon which, we a,re,to work, the very means, 
which lead to liberty, must partake of compulsipn. 
The minds of mentjbeing crippled with that re- 
straint can do; nothing for theitosel ves ; . every thing 
must be done for them. . The regulations iCan owe 
little tQ consent. : £very. thing hiust be the creature 
of power^ (Hence it is, thfU: regulations must be 
multiplied ; particularly as you have two parties to 
deal with. The Planter you must at once restrain 
and support ; and you must control, at the same 
time that. you ease, the servant. This necessarily 

makes 



m^tun ^tkb mad. ^ wmUf. 4>: .mi&. ^ahnor. j«m ^^r. 
peufe. 3:: Mcanes jr. ixf luECorc ^^VDmnx Jui: 
I tamik awdMT x&e joits^ m»mc:wsaML. ma: im 

tl&tfttdK: cBCHt XT luflnmir ^utamc iicixa: more :tai«v 

v&ieo. am coedmBst k t&c t;fe(3> ^* tttt ^ovk 40i^ 
the c^otni: wdL CTmtik ^Xi^t lic^tsitizort iKmnd^tt 

I im« SMQ wbaJt kis> fc^eci ^iQ)C»^ l>x* tb?^ W^ 
luSam Asssmibikst. It i» «mdAt toits&^. TW)r 
biTe done fifctk; uid whail ttie^r hoi^ (imf^ h p^ 
for nolliaEig; lor h k totadty dk^tutute Qif iM) (^m.'dkt^^'^ 
priocqpfe^ Tim k kli^ pobt^ to whkh I iMivt^ tt)^^ 
plied mj whole dil)gei)e^. It u ^^^ <^hhi^ t^ 
say wbat fthdU be done : — to etius^ it to \m i{i^w% 

I OQ^t not to apologiie fur )t>tdii)t thU M^h^itie 
lie beyond die period of tli^ Uw^Imh kt^|)iii(t— ^ 
I oo^t much more to entrt^nt nii mcu<h^ \w |mK 
ducing it now* Its whole vtilue (if il hup miy) )• 
the coherenoe and mututil detH^ndrMy ul (iftrtp in 

Uif 
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the scheme; separately they can be of little or 
no use. 

I have the honour to be, with very great respect 
and regard, 

Dear Sir, 

Your most faithful^ 
and obedient humble Servant, 
EDMUND BURKE. 
Beaconsfield, 
Easter-Monday Night, 1 792. 
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the Custsc IF jJcrisi^ T.'ii4::i lutuuKmi k. vol icr m- 
IIL ^^JttC JBb OL oit juieierviix. irxmt tut iuhl xxf 

IV. Toe re^;Ja:kcft rsifcri* lo trjc s»te Jcnd 
coodixioa oc Sia^te^i b rie West I:ijjes» ttieir ma- 

Whul£as lib expedient, and cooforuMble to the ^*^n^<^ 
principles of true religion and morality, and to the 
mles of sound policy, to put an end to all traffick 
in the persons of men, and to the detention of their 
said persons in a state of slavery, as soon as the 
same may be effected without producing great in* 
conveniences m the sudden change of practices of 
such long standing ; and, during the time of the 

continuance 
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contiMance of the said practices, it is desirable 
and ex^ient, by proper regulations, to lessen the 
inconveniences and evils attendant on the said traf- 

« 

fick and state of servitude, until both shall be 
gradually done away : 

And whereas the objects of the said trade, and 
consequential servitude, and the grievances resultbg 
therefrom, come under the principal heads following^ 
the regulations ought thereto to be severally ap- 
plied; that is to say, that provision should be 
Qiade by the said regulations, 

1st For duly qualifying ships for the said tiaf- 
fick; 

3d, For the mode and conditions of permitting 
the said trade to be carried on upon the Coast of 
Africa ; 

3d. For the treatment of the Negroes in their 
passage to the West India Islands ; 

4th. For the government of the Negroes, which 

are or shall be employed in His Majesty's Colonies 

and Plantations i the West Indies : 

shijM to b« Be it therefore exacted, that every ship or trading 

""** '* ' vessel, which is intended for the Negro Trade, with 

the name of the owner or owners thereof, shall be 

entered and registered as ships trading to the 

West Indies are by law to be registered, with the 

further provisions following : 

MmoMd 1, The said entry arid i^gister shall contam an 

njti. account of the greatest niiinber of Negroes, of all 

descriptioDi, 
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descriptkms, which are proposed to be takea into 
the said ship or tradiiig yressd ; and the said ship, 
before she is p e i i uiited to be altered outwards^ 
sbaii be surveyed by a Ship-Carpeoler to be ap* 
pointed by the Cdlector of the Port, from which 
the said vessel is to depart, and by a Surgeon, also 
appointed by die Collector, who hath been con- 
versant in the service of the said trade, but not 
at die time actoaBy engaged or covenanted therein ; 
and diesaid Carpenter and Surgeon shaU report to the 
Collector, or, in his absence, to the next principal 
Officer of the Pbrt, upon oath (which oath the said 
CoDector or prindpal Officer is hereby empowered 
to administer) her measurement, and what she con- 
tains in builder's tonnage, tfnd that she has 
feet of grated port-holes b^wden the dedks, and 
that she is otherwise fidy found ad a godd trahsport- 
vessel. 

!2. And be it enacted, that no ship employed in Number ut 
the said trade shall upon any pretence take in muld. 
mdire Negrbes than one grown* man or woman for 
one ton and half of builder's tonnage, nor more 
than one boy or girl for one ton. 

3. That the said ship or other vessel shall lay Providon*. 
in, in proportion to the ship's company of the said 
vessel, and the number of Negroes registered, a 
full and sufficient store of sound provision, so as 
to be secure against dl probable delays- ahd ac* 
cidents; namidy, Mited beef, pork, Balt*fbh', btitter, 

cheese^ 
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cheese, biflcuit, flour, rice, oatmeal, and white peas ; 
but no horse-beans, or ottier inferiour provisums ; 
and the said ship shall be properly provided with 
water-casks or jars, in proportion to the intended 
number of the said Negroes ; and the said ship 
shall be also provided witli a proper and sufficient 
stock of coals or fire-wood. 

•torti. 4. And every ship, entered as aforesaid, shall 

take out a coarse shirt, and a pair of trowsers, or 
petticoat, for each Negro intended to be taken 
aboard i as also a mat, or coarse mattress, or ham* 
mock, for the use of the said Negroes. 

The proportions of provision, fuel and clothing, 
to be regulated by the Table annexed to this Act. 

certificttt 5. And be it enacted, that no ship shall be per- 
mitted to proceed on the said voyage or adventure, 
until the Searcher of the Port, from whence the 
said vessel shall sail, or such person as he shall 
appoint to act for him, shall report to the Collector, 
that he hath inspected the said stores, and that 
the ship is accommodated and provided in the 
manner hereby directed. 

Gum for 6* And bc it enacted, that no guns be exported 

inf|)4tMi/ to the Coast of Africa, in the said or any other 
trade, , unless the same be duly marked with the 
maker's name on the barrels before they are put 
into the stocks, and vouched by an Inspector in 
the place where the same are made to be without 
frauds and sufficient and merchantable arms. 

7. And 



7. And le ± *TKn*t> uc ite^^e 
aforesaid stel izrice^L ol iter rprsz^, 
or oinios. cs* sl JLxtiniK^ iv~ iulil m 
ownera are boci: iubl tvok. nc ttK matte: sui 
severally ^pe tvoui. tut ovoes n; t nfciauiii^ ixk 
master for fcbiHcih, true me wc luaai gr snal. our 
conform himself in iL tningg> to lot T^iiiationr m 
this Act contained, » &r a^ tue sbbk: irseni^ iiK 
part in executing mad cxnfonning tD the mme. 

IL And whereas in pnrriding far liie anond 
object of tins Act, that is lo say, for the imde on 
the Coast of Africa, it is tint pnidett not onk tD 
provide against the manifald abuses, to windi a 
trade of that nature is liable, bat that the same mav 
be accompanied, as far as it is posable, with sndi 
advantages to the Natives as may tend to the 
civilizing them, and enabling them to e&rieh theoH 
selves by means more desirable, and to carry on 
hereafter a trade more advantageous and honourable 
to all parties : 

And whereas refig^on, order, morality and virtue, 
are the elemental principles, and the knowledge of 
letters, arts and handicraft trades, the chief means 
of such civilization and improvement; for the better 
attainment of the said good purposes, 

1. BcithcrebyeoaclHtfertltieCoaHorAfrfcii, Mmi^UfU 
on which the said tnAtIm ^tp^m nmy ht ^mkA Z""^!^ 
on, Shan be wd ai hen^hy 4md^ wH/t, Mm^ or ^'^' 
Staples as howAer feUo^^ ^leri^ 11^ 
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And bo it enacted, that it sliall not be lawful for 
the niuhter of any nhip to purchase.' any Xegro or 
Negroes, but at one of the said Marts or Staples. 
Hoveriumff 2. That tlic l)irector» of the African Comjwny 
•ciior*. f^ball ap[>oint, where not already appointed, a (io- 
vernour, with three (yOunhcl!or», at each of tlie »aid 
Martin, with a salary of to Uie Cjovemour, and 

of to each of the naid (younsellors. The 

$aid (lovernour, or in Iuk absence or illness the senior 
Counsellor, shall and is hereby empowered to act 
as a Justice of the Peace, and they or either of them 
are authorized, ordered and directed, to provide 
for the {leace of the Settlement, and the good re- 
gulation of their station and stations severally, ac- 
cording to the rules of Justice, to the directions of 
this Act, and the instructions they shall receive from 
time to time from tlie said African Company : and 
the said African Company is hereby authorised to 
prepare instructions, with the assent of tlte Lords 
of His Majesty's Privy Council, which shall be 
binding in all thir)gs not contrary to this Act, or to 
the Laws of England, on the said Governours and 
Counsellors, and every of them, and on all persons 
acting in eommission with them under this Act, 
and on all persons residing witlun the jurisdiction 
of the Magistrates of the said Marl. 
vll^\iL 3' And be it enacted, that the Lord High Ad- 
miral, or Conjmissioners for executing his office, 
sliall appoitit one or more, as they shall sec con- 
venient, of his Majesty's shi[)S or sloops of war, 

under 



tiOU«d. 



Ci--i2' tut' TVTgTTTt: r. "=-r:. 

■n r _ 






Mart- v.:jv sn:: 



. . « « _ - ..r^ «- ^ -■— >■ *. 






arise, vrf: saiL. r:r^Trr:7rr r rr? 

tiie firs: l amaaED^jfr c *^: Li-\^e=r - ^_- r -^.-jr. 

on the saic stiuio- nr.. z,\ siz. ii^nrrvr *- l^ 



*»; ■nrv* 



or castmsi vat^ siia^ navf tihwt' xlil: air; rviX — x 
make aucb octasrcnm. Tiife> .am 071555-- TCiaiUL 1. 
the said trade, as^ ^baL no: Hf conrnr- 1. la: ji*. 
stnictkxtt of thr Afrtrar Canznan;. . :fiu. Tuu^nsaul 
be valid until tiir snnr were Tprafiei it* zm sbL 
African Ccnnpam. 

5. That the aaid Atrican Cmqwm *- jinv^m :^ 
aothorized to purdase^ if the sanr an^ riiin\¥- 
niently be done, witii the ODuem ivf iitr }Vn^ 
Council, any lands adjoinii^ to the Fan nr prin^ 
cipal Mart aforesaid, not exceeding uri^r^ 
and to make allotments of the same, Ko nUin^ 
ment to one person to exceed (on pain of tbrieiture) 

acres. 

6. That the Afiieao Company dball, at ew>h 'J^'j^Jj^j^ 

U 3 i^^iffi 
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hAusM tnd Forti or Mart, cause to be erected, in a convenient 

bc^crccKrcT. placc, aucl at a moderate cost, the edtimate of 

which shall l)C approved by the Treasury, one 

church, and one school-house, and one hospital ; 

chaptnm HI) J ^\xqI\ a()point one principal Chaplain, with a 

•n>- Curate or Assi-^tant in holy orders, botti of whom 

shall be recotnuicndcd by the Lord Bishop of 

London ; and the said Cijaplain, or his Assistant, 

shall perform Divine Service, and administer the 

Sacraments, according to the usage of the Church 

of England, or to such mode, not contrary thereto, 

as to the said Bishop shall seem more suitable to 

the circumstances of the people. And the said 

principal Chaplain shall be the third Member in 

the Council, and shall be entitled to receive from 

the Directors of the said African Company a 

salary of and bis Assistant a salary of 

and he shall have power to appoint one sober and 

CHtechiit. discreet person, white or black, to be his Clerk 

and Catcchist, at a salary of 
iiMtttr. 7. And be it enacted, that the African Company 

shall appoint one sufficient schoolmaster, who shall 
be approved by tlie Bishop of London, and who 
shall be capable of teaching writing, arithmetick, 
surveying, and mensuration, at a salary of 

And the said African Company is hereby 

authorized to provide, for each Settlement, a Car- 

^ll^hiuk' penter and Blacksmith, with such encouragement 

'"*'^' as to them shall seem expedient; who shall take 

each 
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each two apprentices from zxncmft^ tlie Natives, Vnnvr up. 
to instract them in tiie several trsdes; the African ''^"*''**"' 
Company allowing tiiem, as a fee for each appren- 
tice, And the said African Company 
shall appwnt ooe Surgeon, and one Surgeon's Mate, l^l^tw. 
who are to be approved on examination at Sur^on b 
Hail, to each Fort or Mart, with a salary of 

for the Surgeon, and for his Mate 
and the said Surgeon shall take one native ap- pi'lL'^***' 
prentice, at a fee to be settled by the Afric;arl 
Company. 

8. And be it enacted, that tlie said f>*^'rl»K<, /<•♦»* ♦•^ 
Schoolmaster, Surgeon, and Surgeof/§ ^tm^^, f«9 
well as the tradesmen in the Comjniny'<i S« ♦t't**-, 
shall be obedient to the orders th'^t tb»lj f»v«;/ 

m 

time to time receive from the Govcrwyir iarid^v*'**' 'I 
of each Fort; and if they, or any ^A i^^m, v ^^^y 
other person, in whatever ^tatk^^ ^Mi v^'K^*- '>*' 
complaint and proof to ti>e m^y/r)^j ^A ^^^ ', v*"- 
missioners, to lead a di?^^ df-riy *'»^i /UUiyiu*) 
life, or use anyprofcirie <*r ifoj/W/ur '^»^x^»*#.i*.., ^// 
the danger of defc^tio/ ilje yjfiy/'^*^ \4 '**»• >•'- 
stitulion, and to t>>e *f*Ty^vi ^A t*-^ .• -•*»'«'* * * v 
are to be led, bv aJi &^ ^j^^^*^ *^f'o y *^*\'^ ' ^^ 
our holy rdisfkin^ a^r^'J a '>•♦*. 'A j'*^*-/ • .^ v' "-'f 

to suspend the *aj ; x^ *-v^ ^^y'/--^' / • ''*' ' * ^'^ ^'^ 
exerdse of r/i» t"^"**. >•'*' ^^ -^p- ^ - -'*-* 'o i'^'f "^A 
(but ^itiK>Gt ar,-^ i i."^ '</• ' '^ •'>*• % ^-f^^j^ /v ^'^•'*' 
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of re*Utar.ce) mith a cofDplaiot, with inquiry and 
proyfj arljoiiitd, to lx»c African Company. 

9- And be it enacted, ti*at tlic Bi&hop of London 

for trie time being shall liave full authority to re- 

move the said Cbaplain for such causes, as to him 

shall seem rea^onaljle. 

3f>tnir^ lo. That no Go^emour, Counsellor, Inspector, 

te c,r^ Chaplain, Surgeon, or Schoolmaster, shall be con- 

i-«t 'i€ffV0 cemed, or have any share, directly or indirectly, in 

the Negro Trade, on pain of 
jf»T»:« 11, Ee it enacted, that tiie said Govemour and 

irx.iuti> be Council shall keep a journal of all thdr proceedings, 
xt^nmmxxtA. and a book, in which co{)ies of all their correspon- 
dence shall be entered, and they shall transmit 
copies of the said journals and letter-book, and 
their books of accounts, to tlie African Company, 
who, within of their receipt thereof, shall 

communicate the same to one of His Majesty's 
principal Secretaries of State. 
Chaplain to 1 2. And bc it enacted, that the said Cbatdain, 
Ilri^id^^ or principal Minister, shall correspond with the 
Bishop of London, and faithfully and diligently 
transmit to him an account of whatever bath been 
done for the advancement of religioo, morality and 
learning, amongst the Natives* 
jfcgmesto 13. And be it enacted, that no Neero shall be 

be attetlcd ' o^ 

before s«ie, coDclusively sold, uutil he shall be attested by the 
two Inspectors and Chaplain ; or in cafl** ^^ ♦*» 
ilUiess of any of tbem^ by one Inspectc 

; ( 
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tiovemour, or ooe of ttie Crjrjirrl i- j 
autliorized and Hirf^tftJ, Ir. 'z^. -h^jc a< 
jKjwer, to examme ilVj tiA :3rr7;nusaii 
(Jition of the perv.sd czcu^^ •-. «^^ 

14. Aod for |D« ECjsr CTf^T^--. ■-- 
spc^tors, DO penicc^ 2r; v> 1^. i..-, »■ .-. 
judgmrat of the atti I.v-=i*:r:/--=- s^ 
thirty-Gre year* « aij?- -j- «^_'. ■:c.*i_>r.i 
aminatioD, sbxea ';r ^anTt^ ^ -.^ 

by surprne; ztmsot jj'*r--r-.r_ «-.'- * -t- 
tlie Aralaaa cr 2117 v::.*z ■'■•- •:- 
who aball appear T. i« ».■ 'jkc.'-^ 
jK^egnancy ; Dcr aar arrsr.-. - i*:i-*- .- 
less the said ^^KnfjiOi mk -.-.m^rr.;.? ■ 
any penoa i^bcsen v :~ ii :!r 't .- - i.- 
distemper. Eiit J an-- v^?.'. ^. 
lightly dneraest^ -lu^ ^sb^.': *>^.'.<. i. 
but BHist be *-Ka>L ji -t.^. — ■k'.t-.;^ .- 1^ 
atiall net be ^uooet u--r-. --.Tz-.-otir- 

15. Be k «iar»BL ija -«. i.^- 1 
Factor or Traifier ABTi twt-aB«r--^- ■■.t-i-:. 
coBit, ftne j fannsm - ■>»" X^-'»- ^^l» ->'• 
for wfaar 
heicai an^, 
any of t 

the Gen- . r .J. :c^. ^. --- - 
4r, is ti£ 1- ."-y-Tir^ V <«^altfl*<^ •? fc* *r - 
aeOor fo r-.; 'une ( 



Offcncci 
tiow to be 
tried iitid 
puiiwlicd. 
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Traders and Factors shall, severally or jointly^ as 
they shall be concerned, before they shall obtain 
the said license, be bound in a recognizance, vith 
such Surety for his or their good behaviour, as to 
the said Governour shall scctn the best, that can be 
obtained. 

i6. Be it enacted, that the said Governour, or 
other authority aforesaid, shall examine, as by duty 
of office, into the conduct of all such Traders and 
Factors, and shall receive and publickly hear (with 
the assistance of the Council and Inspectors afore- 
said, and of the Commodore, Captain, or other 
pnncipal Commander of one of His Majesty's ships 
on the said station, or as many of the same as caa 
be assembled, two whereof, with the Governour, are 
hereby enabled to act) all complaints against them, 
or any of them ; and if any black or white Trader 
or Factor, (other than in this Act excepted) either 
on inquisitiixi of office, or on complaint, shall be 
convicted by a majority of the said Commissioners 
present of stealing or taking by surprise any person 
or persons whatsoever, whether free, or the Slaves 
of others, without the consent of their masters ; or 
of wilfully and maliciously killing or maiming any 
person ; or of any cruelty, (necessary restraint only 
excepted) or of firing houses, or destroying goods, 
the said Trader or Factor shall be deemed to hav» 
forfeited his recognisance, and his Surety to have 
forfeited his ; and the said Trader or Factor, so 

convicted. 
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convicted, shall be for erer <aii 
any of ^ said Muls. aniesi 



1 



be that of nnirder, i 

surprinng the person, and a 

missioners aforesaid to a 

penalty of his bond, a s< 

the said Trader or Facsv. 

maiming, arson, steaUn? -><■;•:.":--,--.- c .^ -' - || 

shall, if a Native, be i^r^^r^ ;.™-- . - - — - M 

to whom he beloRff^, K rMrrrjr ." -r ..■. . ■-■ 

hirti, But it is berc-^,-: vv '^-', £ ' ■^ar------ --« 

if any European i.'^_ ■^^ t,— ■r— .' <■ 

said offences, hesiia-. vt »■;.' ... ', - ■ - .•■' .^ 

with the evidence aciJat ..-: .< ...... 

of the said C<Mr.~ir-:j>-j!r-; ; ^ ;--" - . . 
His Majesty's Jai;= i- i/jir>:--: i,- .- . ^. -< * .; 
orGiaagow, sliai; reri;.;t :.j ._ -—. -^ ^ '.-- -^.-f 
according to due cj\>ntt -x n^ « ; -,j- >._r 
offences had betn ccfii :un.t». * ,. ,. i.* *. -> v r 
towns af<x<esaid. 

17- Be it filrtiier enwru;*. lint' t: Xun »■..■'. '.^-t.--- ■ 
nour.&csbalUjt *tifari',ti. luatai! i^vn.-r ■^-.-..■y.i- - 
Are exposed to saie, wtii> Imwc Mit:tj ktAMts. vi fe'^'.- ^ 
prised as aforesaid, or ttre mrt wituiu tl«t- quaiiliut' u 
tionsof s^ iotbis Act dev niiva uk^v »«: [>Kieijv 
Authorized and required, ij it cun Ot doiM'. u> r-imI 
the persotis so exposed to sale tu tliuir original lia- 
l^tation or settleoaent, in iIk' uianuer tht:y siudl 
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deem best for their security (the reasonable charges 
whereof shall be allowed to the said Governour by 
the African Company) unless the said persons 
choose to sell themselves ; and then, and in that 
case, their value in money and goods, at their plea- 
sure, shall be secured to them, and be applicable 
to their use, without any dominion over the same 
of any purchaser, or of any master, to whom they 
may in any Colony or Plantation be sold, and which 
slmll always be in some of his Master s Colonies 
and Plantations only. And the Master of the ship, 
in which such person shall embark, shall give bond 
for the faithful execution of his part of the trust at 
the Island where he shall break bulk. 

18. Be it further enacted, that besides the hos- 
pitals on shore, one or more hospital-ships shall be 
employed at each of the said chief Marts, wherein 
Slaves taken ill in the trading ships shall be accom- 
modated until they shall be cured ; and then the 
owner may reclaim, and shall receive them, paying 
the charges, which shall be settled by regulation to 
be made by the authority in this Act enabled to 
provide such regulations. 

III. And whereas it is necessary, that regulations 

be made to prevent abuses in the passage from 

Africa to the West Indies ; 

si«ve-«hipf 1 . Be it further enacted, that the Commander or 

mined Jn *"' l^ieuteuant of the King's ship on each station shall 
cu« CoAit. have 



n I rr.£ r^c zi i i o«^r 

Lt'ft Aiitiarrr\ str otiei «& m tOmJ. f."ir n:*rft<ian. 
k.zLsmkSL iviu. 0111 jotiie: jof ns^ v)mr.?^i. am. lli^ 
Siggftm JUT iJatL. u* einer inu anc. insner.: ^ven 
trtidm^ isiiii-. ii. orae: u xirovidt io: tiu tUir rx^^ts 
tioij oi tuifc Arr^ aiicl iif anv xjrdmanr.cs made in 

iiiniiomk^ itereiu canstmneL miL aruioiniec : and 
tiA ^mL Ofiusr HnL Clfiiceit .art iiiirein recmirexi u> 
e:%inniHf sketk tniriing :siiU' befart^ :3ne saii^. ^ni lo 
fifcjj) tue -Kaiine of xitf: saio siiin ibr litf* b:^8ach oi 
tbewd riiif* Jiud ardinmicesu until irw: 0;«wemnar 
in Ccimiui: iiutL oroer aiui: direct c iaier*i*se : and ihe 
Muster of xut^ sfcid iiiiip simL nor jiresiiroe, nn^ior tbc 

peiiiibx* of to beiiBCoveped in t^irCoons df the 

West ?Tiq:i^ i(^ siiil muthoat jl oei'rifjrAl^ from the 
CuDXEiuttidtar aaunesiiuL ;ftcid one -cif liK.^ Iii>^ie^c9;or^ ni 
llik Ad jLj^iOiirjU'jl liuil the wssd k pio^iied midi 
ktoies auiud -c^iLer jiocc^xiioadbilaoGi saiScieat tor her 
vQva^ auEid h2i5 ool a greadter number of Slu^ies 
OQ boaid tban by the pfx>visicxss of tliis Aci is 
allowed. 

2. And be it enacted, Uiat tlic Govcraour and Cyc^yr.t-^r 
Coandl, with the assistance of tlie said Naval CotM« ct^tt u^i>ic> 
mandeTy shall have power to give such special wiitleii 
instnictioiis, for the health, discipliue, and cait^ of 

the said Slaves, during tlieir passage, as to tliem 
shall seem good. 

3. And be it further enacted, that each Slave, at i^mcnti 
aotering the said ship, is to receive some presenti tn^ru^mt 
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not exceeding in value , to be provided 

according to the instructions aforesaid, and musical 
instruments, according to the fasliion of the country, 
are to be provided. 

Tiibie of 4. And be it further enacted, that the Negroes 
on board the transportSi and tlie seamen, who na* 
vigate the same, are to receive their daily allowance, 
according to the Table hereunto annexed, together 
with a certain quantity of spirits to be mixed with 
their water. And it is enacted, that the Table is to 
be fixed, and continue for one week after sailing, in 
Some conspicuous part of the said ship, for the 
seamen's inspection of the same. 

Negro 5. And be it enacted, that the Captain of each 

fupcnnten- , 

dentf to be trading vessel shall be enabled, and is required, to 
divide the Slaves in his ship into crews of not less 
than ten, nor more than twenty persons each^ and 
to appoint one Negro man to have such authority 
severally over each crew, as according to his judg* 
ment, with the advice of the Mate and Surgeon, he 
and they shall see good to commit to them, and to 
allow to each of them some compensation, in ex- 
traordinary diet and presents, not exceeding [ten 
shillings.] 

Comnuni- 6. And be it enacted, that any European Oflker 

cation with , • 1 r 1 • ^» *^\ 

Female Or scaman, havmg unlawful communication with 

puulSed?'^ any woman Slave, shall, if an Officer, pay five 

pounds to the use of the said woman, on landing 

her from the said i^ip; to be stopped out of his 

wages ; 



TFT 3^.*-: 

; or £~ & 

tr- nt ts3c?«3bol- an. zb; 




7. And be i: ^naraet.. taa' ^ aul 
mander of a ^vc9se. o: ^caaei. -ezcrij^'T^^ x 2%^\ 
tnde, iacriBg mswec cerrirrngft^ imr i^ ncr c: 
the oaifit, and CTm tuf urone: ».nhrfT- r.^asic^. 
and ibe Wc^ Inrfifs m tnex: nsvmz rnmnrute: ir 
the ifignlalinw^ oftiiis j&jcl xhl a: tnemiommvjn:, 
lo6l more tiiSDCiiie in tbiixv of tlBirS^2rRC> rr oeax^. 
shall be cochled to & liiHDirv or mtauMiu : o: *ca: 
pooDds.] 

IV. And wberess tis^ craidiiiaii of pergoB^ in a 
state of slavery is such, thattbe^ a^ atfeerk unabte 
to take advantage of any nsBedj^ which the kws 
may provide for thdr protoctkxi, and tiie amead* 
mentof their condition, aoid have not the proper 
means of pursuii^ any process far the saiae, bm 
are and must be under guardianship ; and whei^as 
it is not fitting, that they should be under the sole 
guaidianship of their Masters, or their Attoroics 
and Overseers, to whom their grievances, whenever 
they suffer any, must ordinarily be owing ; 

1 . Be it therefore enacted, that His Majesty's Attemty 
Attorney General for the time being successively hl'"iwl 
s»hall, by his office, exercise the trust and employ- T^^^ 
meat of Protector of Negroes within the island, in 
which he is or shall be Attorney General to Hi* 

Maje%ty^ 
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To inquire Majcstv, IIU Ileirs and Succcssors : and that the 

•nd file V • T^ <• -vT 

inroriiMi. said Attorney General, Protector of Negroes, w 
•Jt#f/*. hereby authorized to hear any complaint on the 
part of any Negro or Negroes, and inquire into 
the same, or to institute an inquiry ex officia 
in any abuses, and to call before him, and 
examine, M-itnesses upon oath, relative to the sub- 
ject matter of the said official inquiry or com- 
plaint; and it is hereby enacted and declared, 
that the said Attorney General, Protector of Ne- 
groes, is hereby authorized and empowered, at his 
discretion, to file an information ex officio for any 
offences committed against the provisions of this 
Act, or for any misdemeanors or wrongs against 
the said Negroes, or any of them. 

ohaTieVe ^' ^"^ ^^ ^^ furthcr enactcd, that in all trials of 
juroM. guch informations the said Protector of Negroes 
may and is hereby authorized to challenge, peremp- 
torily, a number not exceeding of the Jury, 

who shall be impannelled to try the charge in the 
said information contained. 
Ub^cS 3- And be it enacted, that the said Attorney 
of Diiirictf. General, Protector of Negroes, shall appoint In- 
spectors, not exceeding the number of , at 

his discretion; and the said Inspectors shall be 
placed in convenient districts in each island severally, 
or shall twice in the year make a circuit in the same, 
according to the direction, which they shall receive 
from the Protector of Negroes aforesaid ; and the 

Inspectors 
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Inspectors shall, and they are herebv rcjint*;'!, 
twice in the year, to report in writinj: to tli*- J't^j^ 
tector aforesaid the state and coDrtilic/n (i( tii< r.'<. •^^.t.iii^ 
groes in their districts, or on tlieir t:iT(nji< r»*?v*;i>i|i' iJ!rL»!.,* 
the number, sex, age, and occu {ratiuu of tli< aut > i' . «. ■ ., *" , ,/„ T*^. 
groes on each plantation ; unci tij* ^>v<t;*<^- </♦ * </m;^ T..' . '., 

manager on each planUitiy I), h ji'nt'i'v ><'*<»j/»a< i/, ' '" 

furnish an account thereof, vitljii' ' Ut* u^t , . .titj.* 
the demand of the feuid luh]t^:*:U/r > , ^tif< i^ j^^i*;,r 
the Inspector or Insjieclor* ttis/J*5»ti' *<> i. .^>./o «* 
into the saine ; and tht; f»uiil lu^i^c^t'/t' bf,^f ..^' 
forth, in the said r^nrri, tii* in'5MH.i>*i i/. rv..,; 
the Negroes are mi^Mi hkHfit, h 1/^ ^ /*»/ i^>M 7* 
the iskod 

4- Andlte it emeMnu Unt^ Uh *^'«' >?'/»>';'/♦ v' 
Negroes, by and v.iti. tiM- ';jm«^rii* </^ t»*' ^/<//< i;#v /' . . 
andOiief Judjifuf i?a';i. J >;iiii<" »;;ill. Jw/- m-.t*^* 
ticmSy by ^'hicL tut i^^ait ijHj^^'nvii 'j>"I. 'Ji^;*-*; /^ 
thdr trust in lue luauu^ Up* f^i^' '^f\M /*- '/ * 
ating any unrE;aj»cniaui^ iii/j^->? 11 t/i< >^Mf ; .'>«•/«. , 
prof weakeniij^j tii*- im/j^;^ u<iU#</ifj <;f f//< '>.<.» 
seer, asdfihah trstn^ujj' tiM;fi' li/</f#< </• iU- \A^*^i,.'r. / .- 
Principal Secrelaritr- ti^ bUxU, au*' vri^M ;^Mr i/**^'i' 
^ith liif apjjroUitJLrL, tii** hiint^ mfitl* «/m vh#* V«/* 
nalefor the cwiuuet aJ tw 'oiu< Jij<j>j/«>'U/i; 

5* And be i: e;itticl';<^ ti;a* ti#* J^iini AiWyn;* y j^l^-.t 
General, Pniiet*loT of X'^j^ii/^^ f5i*i4ll *i)^|/<>»ii^ iui 
office for reiiiiJi^rrj 11^ ali )/ii/«;e*^diiij^; w;iiittvi lv tr#♦/ 
duty of hifepiacfc; a^ }'ioit?ctof of >Neji:tu*;^ uiid ^^ut^U 

ii)/)/uiiJt 



»« . •'> 
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AfifKiiftt ImcUu'fCkrk to lie rc^f«»triir, wtUi a mhry 
not <;xr>i5<ji|jnj< — -. 
i'^^* 6. And Ik; it ertcurti^dy Umt iio Negroes »tiuH Ik; 



«*iirr« 



Mr^#^f lauded for *ulc in aiiy Mit Uii? port« UAlowiun ; tliat 
kiMi«4) i« t/> i^ay, * - -; and tUa (/oUccior o( each of 

u m- Uic $md \H)rU wjvemlly >*httll, within— r ^—my^ 
*''***^' after Uic arrival of any ^hij) transporting Ncgro^**, 
report the i^anie to the Protect/ir of Negroes, or to 
one of hi^ InH|)eetor» ; and the i^aid Protector i* 
Itereby autliorized and re<{uired U) ouimitte^ or caim 
to he ei^antineil, hy one of hiii Inftfiectorfii^, with iim 
a»i»i»(taf »ce of the itaid Colbctor^ or hin Deputy^ and 
a Surg<;on to he called in on the occasion, the niaU 
of the ^aid t^hip and Negrrx'H ; atid upon what ^liall 
appear to them, the »aid Protector of Kegroe*, mtd 
the mtii (Collector and Surgeon, to be a sufficient 
proof, either m arising from their own tn«{>ection, m 
nuflicient infonnation on a nummary procei$s, of any 
contravention of t\m Act, or cruelty to the Negroes, 
or other malvemation of the naid Captain, or any 
M>t^f* m ^^ ^*^* OflkerM, the »aid Protector »liall impose a 
\^^Xujt ^'^^'* '^^^ '*'*"* ^ them, not exceedUtg ■ ■ ; wbicb 
Mliail not, however, weaken or invalidate any penalty 
growing from ttie hond of the ^aui Master or bi« 
owners. And it is hereby provided, that if tlie w\ 
Manter, or any of his OAicc^rs, shall find himself ag' 
grieved by the said fine, be may, within 
days, appeal U) the Chief Judge, \t the Court sluiJI 
be sitting, or to the Ciovernour, who shall and are 

required 



k« t^i^tfii. 
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required to hear the said Parties, and on hearing 
are to annul or confirm the same* 

7* And be it enacted, that no sale of N^roes ^^^^^ ^ 
shall be made but in the presence of an Inspector, ••icof 
and all Negroes shall be sold severally, or in known 
and ascertained lots, and not otherwise; and a paper 
containing the state and description of each Negro 
severally sold, and of each lot, shall be taken and 
registered in the <^ce aforesaid ; and if on inspec*- 
tion or information it shall be found, that any Ne- 
groes shall have, in the same ship, or any other at 
the same time examined, a wife, an husband, a 
brother, sister, or child, the person, or persons so 
related, shall not be sold separately at that or any 
future sale. 

8. And be it enacted, that each and every of Evviy 
His \^jesty's Islands and Plantations, in which dhuM m- 
Negroes are used in cultivation, shall be, by the '•-^^^"**' 
Govemourand the Protector of Negroes for the 
time bein^ divided into districts, allowing as much 
as convenience wfll admit to the present division into 
parishes, and subdividing them, where necessar}', 
into districts, according to the number of Negroes. 
And the said Goverooor and Protector of Negroes 
shall cauae in each district a church to be built in a €:hm^ 
& convenient fdaoe, and a cemetery annexed, and ll^l^'^ 
ui house for the residence of a Clergyman, with 
*'"" — • — -acres of land annexed; and they are here- 
by authorized to treat for the necessary g^wnd with 

▼ou IX. X th# 
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the pidpi\ci6r, Mrh6 1ft hereby dbliged to sell and 
dispose of the same to the said use ; and in caie df 
dispute cdnceminj; the vklae, the same to be settled 
by a Ifury as iti lilce cases is tuieustdmed. 
Appoint. A Atid he it enacited, that iti each of the ^1(1 

OMfflt 01 ft » 

Prieu and districts shall be established a Pfesbytdr of the 
Chiirdh' bf England, ^ by law es^ljlished, v/hbM\ 
kpt)6idt under him otie'CleriCy who shall be a free 
Negro, when ibch pr6p<irly (Qualified ddh'be fbimJ, 
((^therv^ise a white min) with a salary, in each 
i^iife, of ; and the Said lilinjster ani 

Clef k, boih or one, shall instruct the ^M Negroes 
In the' Church Catechism, or such 6ther as shall 
fcc provided by the authority iii this Act rfirteH; 
and the said Minister shall baptize, as 'he shall 
teiiik' fit, all !NfegrAes not baptized, and' ribt belong- 
ing to the Dissenters from the Church ofEnglanA 
Owner to 10. And the principal Overseer of each plan- 
crK*JlJr tation is hereby rc^quircd'to deliver annually unto 
I2.2r,!!ii the llinister a list of all the Negroes upon his 
oZT plantation,' Aistinguishihg 'their six afid aj^e, anil 

li^t^!' «^iall, under a pehalty ' of — , cause all the 

▼icf, Kegi^ocs under his care, abbve' the age bf"^^ 
yeiaf8,'to attend l>ivlne Service once on 6VeVy 
^iSunday, except in* case of sickness, infirtftity? or 
other necessary cause tol)e givien atthe'tltoc; ^^ 
shall, by himself or one of those,* who are under 
him, provide for the orderly behavidfar of the ^e' 

poes' under him, aiid cause th6iri to return to bk 

"plaiitatio* 
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friaotation when Qivme Service> or Aduunii^tratioa 
pf Sacmmfints, or Catechism i3 eodied. 

1 1 . And be i|; enacted^ tlmt tl)e Minuter shall Minister to 

direct pa- 

have power to puoiab any Negro for disorderly mshment 
conduet during divine Service, hy a punigfament deriycon- 
not exceeding [ten] blows, to be given in oi:ie day, 
and for one offencei which the Oversper, or bis 
uoder agent or agents, i^ hereby directed, according 
to the orders of the said Ministersi effectually to 
infliirt, whenever the same shall be ordered. 

12. And be ii enacted, tl^ no^iriituous liquors Spiritnmi* 

f 1-11 111 ij • •!• liquors no€ 

Bf .any jciad sball be sold, jexicept m towns, withm to i)e sou. 



-rT-77 miles ^Ustaxit of any Churcbi nor within any 
•district during BivifseSexvice, and an hpur preceding, 
and an hqur foUowiog, the saiise ; and the Minister 
.of ea£h parish shall and is hereby Author^ed to 
act as a /ustice of the Peace in enforcing the said 
jcegidation. 

13. And be it enacted, that eyery Minister shall Register of 
ke€ipA4!egbter.of ibirtbs, burials and marriages, of rilu^^d"' 
all Negroes anid Mulattoes in his district. images. 

^4. Afld he it jonacted, that the Ministers of 4he Synod to 

assemble 

several districts shall meet annually, on the annuaiw, 

^ ^ and to form 

(day^. \ , in a Synod of the island, to which ^^qiR^ipM. 

they helpng ; arid ^tbe said Synod iah^U have ^for its 
jPneaidwt isvicdii person as the Bishop of Ix)Ddon 
lahatt Jtppoint »for his Commissary ; and the aaid 
rSyqOjd i9r Qeiienal Assembly is heceby authorized, 
\^l^mi^^l^ of y^ces, to make regulations, wliich 

X 2 regulations 
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regulations shall be transmitted by the said Pit- 
sident or Commissary to the Bishop of London ; 
and when returned by the Bbhop of London ap- 
proved of, then, and not before, the said regulatiom 
shall be held in force to bind the said Clergy, their 
Assistants, Clerks, and Schoolmasters only, and 
no other persons. 



^}''!^ 15- And be it enacted, that the said President 

P#fl CO CII9 

Biihop of shall collect matter in the said Assembly, and flhall 
make a report of the state of religion and morals 
in the several parishes from whence the . Synod u 
deputed, and shall transmit the same, once in the 
year, in duplicate, through the Govemour and Pro- 
tector of Negroes, to the Bishop of London. 
Bifbop of 1 6. And be it enacted and declared, thst the 
u Ptiron of Bishop of London for the time being shall be Patron 
^ to all and every the said cures in this Act directed, 
and the said Bishop is hereby required to provide 
for the due filling thereof, and is to receive ftotn 
the fund in this Act provided, for the due execotioa 
of this Act, a sum not exceeding — - — ^^ 
each of the said Ministers, for his outfit «od 
passage. 
Mid to have 17* And be it enacted, that on misbehaviotfr 
S^ndfng itnd on complttint from the said Synod, and on 
mof i?g hearing the party accused in a plain and sumttavj 
^"^^^ manner, it shall and may be lawful for the Bishop^ 
London to suspend or to remove any Minister from 
bis cure, as his said offences shall appear to m^^^ 

i8. And 
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iS. And be it eoaeted, tbut Ibr txws* two di^ ^MimI^^ 
tricfs a school sbdU be estiJdished for jMi^ K^ «^ 
groes to be Imi^t duree days in tlie wt^k^ mid to 
be detained from their owner four hours in ench 
day : the number not to be more or fower tlmti 
twenty males in each district^ who shall be chosen, 
and ▼acancies filled, by the Minister of the distinct { 
and Ae said Ministei* sliall pay to the owner of the 
said boy, and shall be allowed the same in his 
accounts at the Synod, to the age of twelve years 
old, three-pence by the day ; and for every boy, 
from twelve years old to fifteen, five-pence by the 
day. 

19. And it is enacted, that if the President of 
the Synod aforesaid shall certify to the Proteetor 
of Negroes, that any boys in the said schools (pro* 
vided, that the number in no one year shall excur^d 
one in the island of Jamaica, and one in two yean 
in the islands of Barbadoes, Antigua, and Ort^nada ) 
and one in four years in any of the oth^r Inlands) 
do show a remarkable aptitude for learning, tim |fj^^^^J^f){; 
scud Protector is hereby authorized and directed ^^'" ^'* ^* 
to purchase the said boy at the best rate, at which ^H^^* 
boys of that age and strength have been sold within 
^e year ; and the said Negro so purdjyased shall 
be under the entire guardianship of the said Pro* 
tectorof Negroes, who shall send him to tl^e liistiop 
^ London, far his further education in England, 
^ may charge in liis accounts for the expense of 

X 3 trans|>orting 
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traes^pocvuz bim to England : and the Bishop of 
Loodoo shkH pfx>Tide for the eifaioatioo of sach of 
fbe said Negroes as he rinJl think proper subjects, 
itotil the a«e of t^rentr-four vears^ and shall onler 
those, mho ^haIl fell short of expectatioo after <xie 
Tear, to be boond apprentice to some handicraft 
trade ; and when his apprenticeship is finished, the 
Lord Mavor of London is herebT authorized and 
directed to receive the said Negro from his master, 
and to transmit him to the island, from which be 
came in the West Indies, to t)e there as a firee 
Negro ; subject, however, to the direction of the 
Protector of Negroes, relatively to his behaviow 
and employment 
NegioM of 20. And it is hereby enacted and provided, that 
any planter or owner of Negroes, not being of the 
Church of England, and not choosing to send bis 
Negroes to attend Divine Service in manner by 
this Act directed, shall give, jointly or severaUy, as 
the case shall requif e, security to the Protector of 
Negroes, that a competent Minister of Bome Cbiis- 
tian churdi or congregation shbll be prorided for 
the due iiistrudtibti Of the Negroes, and for their 
t^eHbrihing Divine Service according to the de- 
scription of the religion of the master or masters^ 
in 9on!ie church or house thereto allotted, in Ibe 
ih&hnir atid with the regulations in this Act pre- 
a^nribed with f^ard to the exerei^ of religion ac- 
bbftting to the Ghuv^bof En^aod. 

Provided 
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Proid^^d alif^ysi tbat the marriages of the said tbdr mmrr 
N^gFQ^ bploQj^ t9 Disseuters shall be oelehcat^ toi>eYet6^ 
ooly in the Chinch of the said district, apd tb^ a 
f^gi$ter of the births shall be trap^mi^ted to tl^ 
Mvu^ter of |he said district. 

ai. 4^d whereto a state of voffJ^^npfpny^ aff4 ^ RegB^«iMiii 
goveroment of a family, is a principal meaos qf ManiH«t 
formiqg ineo to a fitaess for freedp% ^d to be- 
CQme gcpd Citizens ; B^ it ^pfictpd, Ui^t att Negjcp 
QWia ^d "vvopien, ahpye eji^^teen ye^T? of 9gP P^ 
l^je mWt fuid sixteen fo^ the TYiWW> ^ho ha^yp 
<^bahit?4 tPgeth/er for twelve v^opfbfi flr spwaF<l5> 
or ^ball cqhabit for the s^^e t\tq,e t^^ i^aye fichjl^i 
or childrien, shfdl b^ 4f^med to all intents and pur- 
pose tp bje mm^A i aqd ^>^er of tt^e p^r^tite;^ ifi 
iMrthoriz^d fc9 r^qire of the M?i\«tcir^ gf % .dji§^ipt 
to he a>ai;rie4 in .t^^ f^ipp pf thp jC^urch. 

82. Aufi bp it eo^c^q^, tl^^i (rpn(i ft^d Afjter.1ftjB f^;^^'^t 
of -r — , all Ne§?:o nqen in an .^fsalUjy w»- 



/« • • » 



cUtigo, md #0 repotted to he, ipc^ge th^ yaffle is de- 
(ued, iQf » 3urg^p^ by 9fl Inspector qf NiPgTP^, 
being t«{^y-pne year's old, o\' upward?, ynUl ^, 
and not l)eing Wore fnt^rqed, §hall, op rpqui^on 
.^t^p Impect^rs, be BTPvided by ^\t ^Iftgtprp.gr 
Overseers with a woman itf)t,liRyipg,Ql^4?pi[i Uvillf, 
;ui4 ROt ejffiwding the ^ ,pf the iqfux ; pjff in 
flfly .C8^ ew^?4wg % ,««? 9if t»^^nly.-6ye jffMft ; 
jwd ^i}(;h ser99n ^fdl ,^ mans^d (H^^^ly in thp 
face of the Church. 

X 4 23. And 
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CoMcraing 23. And be it enacted^ that if any Negro shall 
"^ ^' refuse a competent marriage tendered to bim, and 
shall not demand another specifically, such as it 
may be in his Master's power to provide, the 
Master or Overseer shall be authorized to constrain 
him by an increase of work, or a lessening of al- 
lowance. 

Adaitem ^4* '^^ ^ ^^ euactcd, that the Minister in 
Ice. how to ^(jh district shall have, with the assent of the In- 
n^^<]* spector, full power and authority to punish all acts 
' of adultery, unlawful concubinage, and fornication, 
amongst Negroes, on hearing and a summary pro- 
cess, by ordering a number of blows, not exceeding 

for each offence ; and if any white 
person shall be proved, on infonnation in the 
Supreme Court to be exhibited by the Protector 
of Negroes, to have committed adultery with any 
Negro woman, or to have corrupted any Negro 
woman under sixteen years of age, he shall be 

•fined in the sum of , and shall be for 

ever disabled from serving the office of Overseer of 
Negroes, or being Attorney to any Plantatbn. 
Conoming 25. And be it enacted, that no Slaves i»hall be 

BItrritge. 

compelled to do any work for their masters for 

[three] days after their marriage. 
SI^mI"* 26. And be it enacted, that no woman shall be 
women, obliged to field- work, or any other laborious work, 

for one month before her delivery, or for six weeks 

afterwards. 

27. An 



^. And be it eoactEd. tnat n> htc^MHi awi 
wfle atefl. be add xTmlei^. if on^?iH^>' briott^pqg^ 
to tfe J— . VBBtav mr ^kiH ^dj chuAWiv ttniw 
abclBBi^ be soki aq wrateh fron ttiek pawtji^ or 
one wmKUt^ if one be living. 

28l And be it cnartrd^ ibaft if aa IwfcsbmJ wd 
wife; wbica befi>re tiieor mnemarra^ betoag yd H^ 
dMfciuii emms^ AaH be s<rf<i thev sMU «o( be 
sqU at smdk miiniiiff iste pgwoal lintuml be^ 
and coWbitatioB ; and of Ihb dislsMee Ibe Mioi^Kr 
shal jad^ aad hfe ceitifieale of lli^ inraftveaiMl 
iti"fMi dbaB l>e TaKd^ so as to wake aaeli 9id^ 
unbarfal, aad to reader the same uuU and viwL 




29. And be h enacted, that no Negro shall be n««iv^»q% 
cnmprfcd to work lor hb owner at fie)d-work> or sJl^r 
any service relative to a plantation^ or to work at 9c ^immju^^* 
any handicraft trade, firom eleven o^dock on Sa« 
turday forenoon until the usual woi^iQg hour on 
Mcmday mormng. 

30. And whereas habits of industry and sohrtety» o^^omh 
and the means of acquiring and preserving prop^y, tm. Crm 
are proper and reasonable preparatives to freadonii 

and will secure against an abuse of the same ; Be 
it enacted, that every Negro man, who shall have 
served ten years, and is thirty years of age, and 1| * 
married, and has had two children born of any 
marriage, shall obtain the whole of Saturday for 
himsdf and his wife, and for his own benefit ; and 
after thirty-seven years of age, the whole of Friday 

for 
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for }nmH\( ttiU h\§ wife ; )>rovidi^^ that in both 
€Men tfie MinifUt (d tlic di»tmt, tmd ttte Impi^ctor 
of Ncgroei; tliall cisrtify, that thi^y know itoiliing 
Mffomt hk peftceablfi ordi^ly, Hml indu$Uum 
behaviour. 

i!!wiMi tot* ^ ' ' ^^ ^^ ^^ ^niu^te^l, tliiit tlie Mai^tor of ev#rry 

•f^ |ilanteti(m i^imU provicle the tnateriaU of a g^4 

and »ut)»tantial hut for ea<:tt married field N<fro ; 

and if hi» plaiitati^>n i^tiall exceed ^ acre», he 

ihall allot to the faoic a portion ef land not km 
than «--*~*: and the #aid but atid land »liaU remaia 
and itand annexed to ttie iaid Negro^ lor hii 
natural life, or during hi# bondagi^ ; but the mm 
ihall not be alienated witliout the conient of tUt: 
owners. 
fhp^ ^ 3^' ^^^ ^ *^ enacted, that it mball not be kwUA 
muf4. f^ ^ owner of any Negro, by himitelf or any 
other, to take from him any kind, liouie^ cattJe, 
goodie or money, aerjuired by tlie md Negro, 
whether by purcha«e, donation or tMtmnmt, wlie- 
tber the Mme hai been derived from the awnef of 
the Mid Negro, or any other. 

33, And be it enaete<l, that if the Mid Nc^o 
»haU die poiii^^ed of any hmd#, goodi, or ebat^ 
tek, and die# witl)out leaving a wife or imw, it 
fhall be kiwful for the Mid Negro to daviM or 
bequeatti tlie Mme by hii^ huft will : but in caM ti^ 
•Mid Negro ihall die intestate, and leave a wife 
and diUdren^ the Mme «ball be diiteibut^d fMiM»»9rt 

tfaein^ 
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them, atcordmg to die usage under tshe Statute, 
commonly called the Statute of Distributions* 
But if the Negro diail die intestate without ife or 
children, then, and in that case his estate shall go 
to the fund provided for the better execution of 
this Act 

54. And be it enacted, that no Negro, who b 
married, and hath resided upon any plantation fer 
twelve months, shall be sold either privaitely, or hj 
the decree of any Coiart, but along with the plan*- 
tation, on which he hath resided, unless he should 
himself request to be separated therefrom. 

35. And be it enacted, that no blows or stripes, ^S^ p**'^ 

*^ nisbmeiit of 

exceeding thirteen, shall be inflicted for one offence Negroes, 
upon any Negro, without the order of one of His 
^Majesty's Justices of Peace. 

36. And it is enacted, thst it shall be lawful onbe 
:for the Protector of Negroes, as often as on oom- 
plaiot stnd hearing he shall be of opinion, that any 
Negro hath been- cruelly Bnd inhumanly treated, or 
when it shall be made to appear ^to him, that an 
Overseer hslth ai^ particular maUee, to order, at 
the desire of the suffering party, the said Negro to 
be aold'to another madter. 

37. And be it enacted, that, in all cases of in- 
jury to membor or life, the offences against 4k 
Negto shalllbe deemed and taken to all intents and 

.purposes as if the i same were perpetmted against 
any of His Majesty's Subjects;. and the Proteetar 

of 



same. 
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of Negroes, on complaint, or if he shall receive 
credible information thereof, shall cause an indict- 
ment to be presented for the same ; and in case of 
suspicion of any murder of a Negro, an inquest 
by the Coroner, or Officer acting as such, shall, if 
practicable, be held into the same* 
Of themft- og. And in order to a gradual manumission of 
•r Negru«f. Slaves, as they shall seem fitted to fill the offices 
of freemen, Be it enacted, that eveiy Negro Slave, 
being thirty years of age and upwards, and who 
has had three children born to him in lawful matri- 
mony, and who hath received a certificate from the 
Minister of his district, or any other Christian 
teacher, of his regularity in the duties of religion, 
and of bis orderly and good behaviour, may pur* 
chase, at rates to be fixed by two Justices of Peacei 
the freedom of himself, or his wife or children, or 
of any of them separately, valuing the wife aod 
children, if purchased into liberty by the father of 
the family, at half only of their n»rketable values ; 
provided, that the said father shall bind himself in 

a penalty of for the good behaviour of 

his children. 
Of tiM 39, And be it enacted, that it shall be lawful 

for the Protector of Negroes to purchase the free- 
dom of any Negro, who shall appear to him to 
excel in any mechanical art, or other knowledge or 
practice deemed liberal, and the value shall be 
settled by a Jury* 

40. And 



••me. 
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40. Aod be it enacted, Ifaat the Protector of ^^ ^ 
Negroes shall be and is antfaorized and required to *! ^ v^ 
act as a Magistrale for the coercion of all idle, 
disobedient, or disorderly free Negroes, and he 
shall by office prosecute them for the offi^Kes of 
ioleness, drunkenness, quarrelling, gaming, orTa- 
grancy, in the Supreme Court, or cause them to 
be prosecuted before one Justice of Peace, as the 
case may require. 

4K And be it enacted, that if any free Negro otom 
hath been twice convicted for any of the said mis- 
demeanors, and is judged by the said Protector of 
Negroes, calling to his assistance two Justices of 
the Peace, to be incorrigibly idle, dissolute and 
vicious, it shall be lawful, by the order of the said 
Protector and two Justices of Peace, to sell the 
said free Negro into slavery : the purchase-money 
to be paid to the person so remanded into servitude, 
or kept in hand by the Protector and Govemourfor 
the benefit of his family. 

42. And be it enacted, that the Govemour in GottmMt 
each Colony shall be assistant to the execution <of tnd tram, 
this Act, and shall receive the reports of the Pro- luporu! 
tector, and such other accounts, as he shall judge 
material, relative thereto, and shall transmit the 
same annually to (Hie of His Majesty's Principal 
Secretaries of State. 
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TO 

THE CHAIRMAN 

OF 

THE BUCKINGHAMSHIRE MEE^ 

Held on the 13th Aprils 17S0, at Ayles 

Sir, 

HA V I N G beard ye^terdny by »ei 
that there 10 an kiteation of la 
thf CkNuHy Meeting new malier, whtc! 
tmnei m mur JPetition^ and the con 
urbicfe totd been deferred to a fitter ti 
jantf ef our Comnpittee in X/indoa ; 
tebe tUf method of ^uhmittiog io y 
for lUnktog^ with our Comviittae 
ought to be hastily deternotned upor 
Our BetitionMOieaitturatUy 6*0111 c' 
mtftlti wA the requeitoi W'bich v 
•efeot nothing mere, tbaji;thAt su' 
iberdanelD AurHamenl^ m it iiw e 

• The l^eeting of the Freeholders of 
^Q^hem, irUcb oecMtoned'the^felloirSng 
the purpoie of taking into consideralioi 
ment, for shortening the duration of - 
more equal Representatioa of the P 
Conunonft 
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of FhtHiament to do. But the affair, which vnM be 
proposed to you by a person of rank and ability^ 
is an alteration in &e Constitntion of Parliametlt 
itself, tt is impossible for you to have a subject 
before you of more importance, and tliat requires 
a mdre cool and more mature consideration, both 
on 'its own account, and for the credit cf our SD^ 
tiriety of Aiind, who are to resolve upon it. 

The Coutaty will, in some way or other, be called 
upon to declare it your opinion, that the House of 
Commons is not sufficiently numerous, and that the 
!E)eclions tte not sufficiently frequent: that an 
'hundred new Kni^ts of the Shire ought to be 
added ; and that we are to have a new Electioti 
'once in three years for certain, and as moch afterier 
is 'the King pteases. Sucb will be the sfatte of 
things, if the ptoposidon made shall take elTect. 

*AU ttostnay be proper. But, as an honest mscn, 
I cannot poesibij ffte my rrj^ foe it, until I have 
considered il nore fcllj, I wi'il rj*y d^ny, thjtt <^tf 
'ConMhiltioii wucj lac9^ t^-J.rA ; ar»d i-h^t triO^, fa'ii]^^ 
when faund, ocg^t V# ^j^t ^frr^A'^^A % Ivjt 6n <he 
' Wbcle, Itoat Cocactiriivn nan "veitn 'Vif ^/v^s p^'-^^, 
tfnd an cJbjot rf ^Aitkm^j'A v, '4\\ ^^^'^^^ ^.^i^'^^a 
It is not CJWry ^.ini^ -^tu^n nzyy^n'^A^ '^■■'-r t.^-fr *>/ 
*be fiud^ia 3iiKh % ^j)m^/uUif^A ;»'"^ "'^ ^<* /^ •// /* 
dt^etmSmdr» *ve r^iii -^^"^ ^^'^ 'j^^m >> /;>»//*' 
Ifttt the Caittlfoiii^*'!. ii>e *^» Vy' «->>*,>;//■ -; ^,^ ^ 
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the actual state of the people, and the circumstances 
of the time. For that, which taken singly and 
by itself may appear to be wrong, when considered 
with relation to other things may be perfectly right ; 
or at least such as ought to be patiently endured, 
as the means of preventing something, that is worse. 
So far with regard to what at first view may appear 
a distemper in the Constitution. As to the remedy 
of that distemper an equal caution ought to be used ; 
because this latter consideration is not single and 
separate, no more than the former. There are 
many things in reformation, which would be proper 
to be done, if other things can be done along with 
them ; but which, if they cannot be so accompanied, 
ought not to be done at all. I therefore wish, when 
any new matter of this deep nature is proposed to 
me, to have the whole scheme distinctly in my 
view, and full time to consider of it. Please God, 
I will walk with caution, whenever I am not able 
clearly to see my way before me. 

I am now growing old. I have from my very 
early youth been conversant m reading and thinking 
upon the subject of our Laws and Constitution^ as 
well as upon those of other times^ and other coun- 
tries. I have been for fifteen years a very laborious 
Member of Parliament ; and in that time have had 
great opportunities of seeing with my own eyes the 
working of the machine of our Government; and 
remarking where it went smoothly and did its 

business. 
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boniess, aad where it checked in its movemedtSi 
or where it damaged its work. I have also had and 
used the opportunities of coaversing with oaen : of 
the .'greatest wisdom and fullest ; experience in. those 
matters; and I do declare, to .you most solemnly 
and mostitnily, that on the result of all this readings 
thinking, ekperience, - and communication, I am 
not able • to come to an immediate rasoluticA:) in 
favour of a: change of the groundwork of our Con* 
stitution ; . and, in^ partkular,' tlmt in the present 
state of the .Country, in the present . state o£ our 
Representation,, in the present state of our rights 
and modes of Electing^ in the pnesent state of the 
several prevalent Interests^, in the present state of 
the affisnrs and manners of this Country, the addi^ 
tion of an hundred Knights of the Shire^ and (hurry- 
ing Election on Election, will . be things advan- 
tageous to Liberty or good. Government 

This b the pceseht condition of my mind ; and 
this is my apology for not going as fast as others 
4nay Jchoose to go in this business. I do not by any 
means reject the propositionsr-nmuch less do I con- 
demn theGentlemeO) who, with equal good inten- 
tions, with much better abilities, and with infinitely 
greater personal weight and consideration than 
mine, are of opinion, that this matter ought to. be 
decided upon instantly. 

. I most heartily wish, that the deliberate sense of 

the kingdom ob this great subject should be known. 

VOL. IX. y When 
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When it is kndwn, it mtt$i be prarvmleni It woold 
be dretdful indeed, if there was uy poimr in the 
nation capeble of resisting its UMnimous desire, or 
eren the desire of any very great and decided nm* 
jority of the people. The people may be deceived 
in tlieir choice of an object But I can soarcdy 
conceive any choice they can OMke to be bo very 
mischievous as the existence of any human fonce 
capable of resisting it. It will certainly be the 
duty of every man in the situation, to which God 
has called him, to give his best opinion and advice 
upon the matter ; it will no/ be h» duty, let liini 
think what he will, to use any violent or any fran* 
dalent means of counteracting the general wish, or 
even of employing the legal and constructive organ 
of expressing the people's sense against ttie aeosc^ 
wiiich they do actually eiMiertain. 

In order that the real seme of the people ahoukl 
be known upon so great an afiair aa tins, it is of ab- 
solute necessity, that tiiliely notice sfaould be giwa ; 
that the matter should be prepared in cqpen Com«> 
mittees; from a choice into wiiioh mo daes or 
description of men is to be exduded^^and the«ub^ 
sequent Coimty Meetings should be as liill, and ms 
well attended, as possible. Without these precau- 
tions the true sense of the people will ever be un- 
certain. Sure I am, that no precipitate veaoUition 
on a great change in the iundamental Constitution 
of any CoaiMry can ever be called die ved sense of 
the peopl^e. 

I trust 
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I feruBt it 59iiil not be tokeo uniassy jfy hb an Inba-* 
bitant and Freeholder of ifhis iCouoty (oae indefid 
,«BiQOg the -Qiafit inooni^iderafale), I assert my eight 
of dissenting (as j[ do 4i»3sent fully and ^ii^tly) 
ftom any resolution jivhattsoever on the aubjeot of 
ao akeralioD fin Ahe Reptcesentation and Election.of 
• the ;Kingdoni at ibis iime. By pcesecving'this xigbt, 
:«nd jeoteroising it iwith ttemper and modecatioiiy rl 
'trust Icannotoffend.the NiObk Prapoaery fqr whom 
DO .man prafeases, .or ieels, moce xefipeot fuad regard 
jthan I. do. A want of ooncurcence.in dwa^^liftfaif , 
wd^ch can be proposed, .will in no sort weaiken the 
energy, .or distract ithe effiarts, of s.men>of upright in- 
tentions upon Abo^poiftts, in which they, are agreed. 
Aflsenblies, that ^ne met, and with a resolution to 
be all cf. a mind, are assemblies, that can>have.no 
•opinion at all of their .own. The *iii:st proposer 
of any measure must b&their.masjtdn I do not know, 
^Chat an amicable variety (Of sentiment, ^conducted 
ovithimutqfdjgood will, ihas any sort of {resemblance 
4o dieconlj lOnthi^titcangive anyadrontagefvhat- 
aoever ,to theienemies of <our common cause. On 
die iContnyry, a ioroed and i^fietitious agneement 
(which every universal agreement must' be) is not 
becoming tl^e cause of freedom. If, however, any 
evil/shguld j^se frppi it (which I cpofe^s ;I dp^xiot 
foresee), I am happy that those, who h^e; brought 
forward new and arduous matter, when very great 
doubts, and some diversity of opinion, must be 

Y 2 foreknown, 
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foreknown, are of audiority and weight enough to 
. stand against the consequences. 

I humbly lay ttiese my sentiments before the 
County. They arc not taken up to serve any inter- 
ests of my own, or to be subservient to the in- 
terests of any man or set of men under heaven. 
I could wish to be able to attend our Me;eting, or 
that I had time to reason this matter more ftdly by 
Letter ; but I am detained here upon our business 
— ^What you have already put upon us is as much 
as we can do. If we are prevented from going 
through it with any effect, I fear it will be in part 
owing not more to the resistance of the enemies of 
our cause, than to our imposing on ourselves such 
tasks as no human faculties, employed as we are, 
. can be equal to. Our worthy Members have shown 
distinguished ability and zeal in support of our Pe- 
tition. I atai just going down to a Bill brought in 
to frustrate a capital part, of your desires. The 
Minister is preparing to transfer . the cognizance of 
the publick aooounts from those, whom;you and the 
Constitution have chosen to control them, to un- 
known persons, creatures of his own. , For so much 
he annihilates Parliament 

I have the honour, &c. 

Charles-street, EDMUND BURKE. 

. lath April, 1780. 
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TRACTS, 



RELATIVE TO THE 



JLAWS AGAINST POPERY IN IRELAND *• 



I. 



Fragments of a Tract on the Popery Laws. 

THE PLAN. 

I PRO POSE, first, to make an Introduction, in 
order to show the propriety of a closer inspec- 
tion into the afiairs of Ireland ; and this takes up 
the first Chapter ; which is to be spent in this in- 
troductory matter, and in stating the Popery Laws 
in general as one leading cause of the imbecility of 
the Country. 

Ch. II. 



* The condition of the Roman Catholicks in Ireland appears 
to have engaged the attention of Mr. Burke at a very early 
period of his political life. It was probably soon after the 
year 1765, that he formed the plan of a work upon that sub* 
ject> the fragments of which are now given to the Publick. No 
title is prefixed to it in the original manusccipt ; and the Plan^ 
which it has been thought proper to insert here, was evidently 
designed merely for Ae convenience of the Author. Of the 

Y 3 first 
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Ch. II. states particularly the Laws theniselves 
in a plain and popular manner. 

Ch. III. begins the Remarks upon them, under 
the heads of, ist The object, which ict^ numerous 
people. 2dly. Their means, a restraint on Property. 
3dly, Their instruments of execution, cormp^ 
morals ; which affect the national prosperity. 

Ch. IV. The impoliey-of those Laws as they 
affect the national security. 

Ch. V. 

first Chapter some anconnected fragments ohljr, too Hnjyerfect 
for publication, have been found. Of the second there is a 
K^onsiderable portion, pertia{)S nearlf the whole ; bat the Copy, 
from which it is printed, is evidently a first rough draught. 
The third Chapter, as far as it goes, is taken from a fair cor- 
rected Copy ; but tne end of Uie second part o1* the first hea^ 
is left unfinidhcfd ; and the discussion of the 8«c6nd and third 
heads was either never enterefd updn^ or the Maauseripf oon« 
taining it has unfortunately been lost. What follows the third 
Chapter appears id have been designed for the beginning of the 
fourth, atid is evidently the fitst rough draught ; and to this #e 
have added a firagni^t» which appeto to have b^oit a part 
either of this or the first Chapter. 

In the Volume, with which it is intended to close this post- 
h\imou6 publication of Mr. Burke's Works, we shall have 
occasion to enter into a more particular account of the 
party which he took in the discussion of this gr^at politieal 
question. At present it may suffice to say* that the Letter to 
Mr. Smith, the ^cond Letter to Sir Hercules Langrishe, and 
the Letter to his Son, which here follow in order the Fragment 
00 the Popery Jjavs^ are the only imtings iipon this subject 
found amongst his papers in a 4tate fit to appear in this stage 
of tlie Publication* 

What ropraii^ are spme saaU fragments of the Xracstf aad a 
ffiw Letters containing no new npatler of importance. 
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Ch. V. Rfs«soQs, by whkh the Laws we aup- 
ported, 9XtA aoawers to them. 

r 

CHAP. n. 

Ik order to lay this matter with foil satufactkm 
before the reader, I shall collect into one point of 
view, and state, as shortly and as clearly as I am 
able, the purport of these Laws, aoooiding to the 
objecrs, which they affect, without making at pro- 
sent any further observation upon them, but just 
what shall be necessary to render the drift and inr 
tcntion of the Legislature, and the tendency and 
operation of the Laws, the more distinct and 

evident 

I shall begin with those, which relate to the 
possession and inheritance of laiided property in 
Popish hands. The Erst operation of those Acts 
upon this object was wholly to change the course 
of descent by the common Uw ; to take away the 
right of primogeniture ; and, in lieu thereof, to 
substitute and establish a new species of Statate 
Gavelkind. By this Law, on the death of a Par 
pist possessed of an estate in fee simple, or m fee 
Uil, the land is to be divided by equal portions be- 
tween all the male children ; and those portions 
a« likewise to be parceUe<l out, share and sfc^ 
alike, amongst the descendants of each son, and so 
to proceed in a similar distribution ad mjmitum. 
Froto thb regulation, it was proposeb, thatsome 
**^^ J ^ importaat 
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itriportant consequences should follow, first By 
taking away the right of primogeniture^ perhaps in 
the very first generation, certainly in the second, 
the families of Papists, however respectable, and 
their fortunes, however considerable, would be 
wholly dissipated, and reduced to obscurity and in- 
digence, without any possibility, that they should 
repair them by their industry or abilities ; being, as 
we shall see anon, disabled from every species of 
permanent acquisition. Secondly. By this Law 
the right of testamentation is taken away, which 
the inferiour tenures had always enjoyed ; and all 
tenures from the 27th Hen. Stli. Thirdly. The 
right of settlement was taken away, tlmt no such 
persons should, from the moment the Act passed, 
be enabled to advance themselves in fortune or 
connexion by marriage, being disabled from making 
any disposition in consideration of such marriage, 
but what the Law had previously regulated ; the 
reputable establishment of the eldest son, as repre- 
sentative of the family, or to settle a jointure, being 
commonly the great object in such settlements, which 
was the very power, which thie Law had absolutely 
taken away. 

The operation of this Law, however certain, 
might be too slow. The present possessors might 
happen to be long lived The Legislature knew 
the natural impatience of Expectants, and upon 
this principle they gave encouragement to chil- 
dren to. anticipate the inheritance. For it is 

provided, 
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provided, that the eldest son of any PajHst shall,, 
immediately on his conformity; change entirely the 
nature and properties of his father's legal estate ; 
if he before held in fee simple, cht, in other words, 
had the entire and absolute dominion over the land, 
he is reduced to an estate for his life only, with all 
the consequences of the natural debility of that 
estate ; by which he becomes disqualified to sell/ 
mortgage, charge (except for his life), or in any wise 
to do any act, by which he may raise money for 
relief in his most urgent necessities. The eldest son, 
so conforming, immediately acquires, and in the 
life-time of his father, the permanent part, what 
our Law calls the reversion and inheritance of the 
estate, and he discharges it by retrospect ; and an« 
nuls every sort of voluntary settlement made by the 
father ever so long before his conversion. This he 
may sell or dispose of immediately, and alienate it 
fix)m the family for ever* 

• Having thus reduced his father s estate, he may 
also bring his father into the Court of Chancery, 
where he may compel him to swear to the value of 
his estate ; and to allow him out of that possession 
(which had been before reduced to an estate for 
life), such an immediate annual allowance- as the 
Lord Chancellor or I^rd Keeper shall judge suit- 
able to his age and quality. 

This indulgence is not confiqed to the eldest son. 
The other children likewisej by conformity, may 
acquire the same privileges, and in the same 

manner 
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manner force horn their iktber aa iiniiiedkito and 
independent nmintenanoe. It it Yery wdl wortb 
remarkitigy that the Statutes have avoided to fix any 
determinate age for these emancipating conver* 
sions ; so that the children, at any age^ however 
incapaUe of choice in other respects^ liowever im« 
mature, or even infantile, are yet considered suffi- 
ciently capable to disinherit their parents, and totally 
to subtract themselves from their direction and 
control, either at their own option, or by the insti- 
gation of others. By this Law the tenure and 
value of a Roman Catholick in his real property 
is not only rendered extremely limited, and altO" 
gether precarious ; but the paternal power is in all 
soch families so enervated, that it may well be con» 
sidered as entirely taken away ; even the principle, 
upon which it is founded, seems to be directly 
reversed. However, the Legislature feared, that 
enough was not yet done upon this head ; the Ro- 
man Catholick parent, by selUng his real estate, 
might in some sort preserve the dominion over bis 
substance and his family, and thereby evade the 
operation of these Laws, which intended to take 
away both. Besides, frequent revolutions and 
many conversions had m broken the landed pro- 
perty of Papists in that kingdom, that it was ap* 
prehended, that this Law could have in a short time 
but a few objects, upon which it would be capable 
of operating. 

To obviate these inconveniences another Law 

was 
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by 

their puvDtB 
the whde F^MpUk 
cbOd oC ciuj Popnli paraift vas emNngod to 
come into wiudt ii oiled m Govt of EtpkWf to 
prefer m Bffl i^EbdsI fae fiuiicr, and roaipd faini to 
coofesBy Upon oath, the ij&Knutj and Tslnr of 
sobetadoey |gniwl as mwA as red, cf vfaai 
soever, or hoanerer it mig^ be emploired 
which diKOierjr the Court is CDpoweml 1 
upon and aOocatP, far the JmawiriiaiB 
of sodi dnld or children^ any sum not eaoeediiig a 
thifd of the whole farbme ; and as to thdr fiifeBre 
estaUishnieot oo the death of the &tfacr, no limits 
are assigned : the Chancery may, if it tiiiaks fit, 
take the whole pnoperty* penooal as well as real, 
money, stock in trade, &c« out of the power of the 
possessor, and secure it in any mamm* they judge 
eipedfent far that porpoae; for the Act has not 
assigned any sort of limit with regard to the quan- 
tity, which is to be chaig^ or ^ven any direction 
comxmii^ the means of charging and securing it: 
a Law, which supersedes all observation. 

But the Law is still more extensive in its provi* 
^om Because there was a possibility, that the parent 
though sworn, tni^t by £dse representations evade 
the discovery of the ultimate value of has estate^ a 
new Bill may be aft any tune broo^t by one, any, 
or all, of the children for a further discoveiy ; his 

effects 
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effects are to undergo a fresh scrutiny^ and a new 
distribution is to be made in consequence of it So 
that the parent has no security against perpetual 
inquietude, and the reiteration of Chancery Suits, 
but by (what is somewhat diflkult for human na- 
ture to comply with) fully, and without reserve, 
abandoning hb whole property to the discretion 
of the Court, to be disposed of in favour of such 
children. 

But is this enough, and has the parent purchased 
his repose by such a surrender ? Very far from it 
The Law expressly, and very carefully, provides^that 
-he shall not ; before he can be secure from the per- 
secution of his children, it requires another and a 
much more extraordinaty condition ; the children 
are authorized, if they can find, that their parent has 
by his industry, or otherwise, increased the value of 
his property since their first Bill, to bring another, 
compelling a new account of the value of his estate, 
in order to a new distribution proportioned to the 
value of the estate at the time of the new Bill pre- 
ferred « They may bring such Bills, taiies quoties, 
upon every improvement of his fortune, without any 
sort of limitation of time, or regard to the frequency 
of such Bills, or to the quantity of the increase of 
the estate, which shall justify the bringing them. 
This Act expressly provides, that he shall have no 
respite from the persecution of his children^ but by 

totally 






n tqftnegtoiMt iiflvte fl«K soch f^^ X^suXn^fied 

pjunontss «iid tc> possess tbemse^^ 
time are ones m^Mie tbe mithdrttim^ <4f the chil4 
£n(M itts iiidier $ cke^benoe is not }ek «o 9^ o|)(i<M 
of tiie child himmH^ £or it ttie miitie <^^ ^ R^mM 

ineat and diiiedOkm of iMsiiuUraft, WKlt^^^^^^U 
the taMler saiisftciMii, ^^lidi ^ pM^mi om fe<el m 
Ihdr »cierf, and which b the oi% U)deiiii^i6catKM\ 
he Gin hai^ fix* dU hb c«i« avid $om)>0i^ ^ aiidlhe>^ 
ire to be inni for ev&^ at Uic oflidiest a^ tkv)m hfcs 
house and Aunily ; for the Loid QMtnceUt>r i« dot 
only autkoriaed, but he is dtixH)gly v^uiv^d^ bd tak« 
away all his children Jrom sucli Popish |)ii)igi\t) lo 
appoint where^ in what manui^r) and by whotin tbe^ 
are to be educated ; and the fothev U cimipcUdi tx> 
pay> .not for the ransonii but for i\\^ dt^|mv<^tiou of 
his children; and to fonush such a sum as ih^ 
CbanceUoi; thinks proper to appoiut foi^ their «iiu- 
catioui to the i^ of oighto^n yoars» The oa^e is 
the samci if the husband should be the eoiifoi tuist \ 
though how the Law is to operate in this ennn 1 do 
'^ot see : for tho Act oxprensly says, that the ehllil 
ahaU bQ (akqa from such Popish parent Atul whilst 

ttueh 
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such hvAmd mkd wife c66abte, it will be inpMiible 
to put it into execution without taking the cliiid from 
^oe as wdi as from the other ; and then the eflfect 
j(4 die Law will 4be, that if either husband or wife 
becomes Protestant, both are to ibe deprived of 
their children. 

The patenitfl power thus being wholly abrogated, 
k is evident, that by the last regulation the power of 
an iMisband met his wife is also considerably im« 
paired ; because if it be in her power, whenever she 
pleases, to subtitet the children Irom his protection 
and ^)edience, she herself by that hold inevitaUy 
acquires a power and superiority ovefher husband. 

iB»t she is no]t left dependent upon ^thie obtique 
influence; for ifinasiy marriage settlement liieliuS' 
band has reserved to him a po^tnef of making a join- 
ture, and he dies- Without ^settling any,*hm- confonuty 
executes his |>owei9 ; and ^eoutes them inas l^ge 
extent as the Chancellor thinlcs fit. The husband 
n deprivefd of that coercive power over his wfe, 
winch he ^ad in his hands by tiie use ^fae nnght 
make of <the cH»cretionary power ^reserved ^in the 
settlement. 

But if no sudi power had been reserved, and no 
"Such setflement existed, yet if Hie 'husband dies 
leaving his coitforming wife without a fixed provision 
by some settlement on his real estate, his Wife may 
apply to Chancery, where she shall be atUotted a 
^portion 'from bis leases, and other penonal estate, 

not 
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not exteeding one .third of his whole dear fiubatance. 
The LaRRS in this tnstancei, fts iRKeH us la tbe foroier, 
Imve presumed, that the busbsod .bts omitted to 
make all the provisidny which he mi^ hwe done^ 
for no other reason than A^at of her reljgioa. If 
therefore .she duaoaes to balaace any domestiok 
anisdemeanoo to iber husband by tbe. publick meiit 
oi coofbnaity te the iEVolsatant Rdigion, tbe Xaw 
will suffer no plea of siidn miadomeaaors to be 
ui^ged on the hmband'a pari; nor pnoof 'Of that kind 
to be entved iirto. She acquinss a {myviaioB totally 
independent of his favour, aod deprives him of Ihat 
soarce of doBsiestick atttbority, which /the coiUimoD 
Law had left to hiniy that of rewarding, <or punish* 
^ft % & volontaiy distoibution of .bis efiEects, what 
iu hit ^q^kiion was the rgood ^ iH bbhavkwir of bis 



Thus (the htms stand with regftrd to itbe prQperty 
<ahcady aoqoiredi to its snode of descent, aiid ito 
Vniily ipowerSb Horn as Ao tbe new. acquisition of 
feri pnopoDty;, l^)d both 4o At laoquiflitieii'aiid oer 
tnaityof penoiud) IfaeJLaw stands tims: 

Mcpsrsohs of :that pepsuaeion are disabled frciif 
tiderng for pcffshafliog (direotly, or by a towt, any 
lands, any mortgage upon land, any remts or profits 
from land, anyilease, interest, or term of aay land; 
uy annoifcy for iife lor lives, ear yeai^, Qr>any leatate 
^absoever, cbai^jeahle upon, or which ooaay iaany 

"iiuumer affiutt, ^any laada 

Oqe 
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One exception, and one only, is admitted by the 
Statutes to the universality of this exclusion, viz. a 
lease for a term not exceeding thirty-one years. 
But e^en this privilege is charged v^ith a prior 
.^lalifieation. This remnant of a right is doubly 
curtailed; 1st, that on such a short lease, a rent 
not less than two thirds of the full improved yearly 
value, at the time of the making it, ^all be reserved 
during the whole continuance of the term ; and 
sdly, it does not extend to the whole kingdom. 
This lease must also be in possession, and not in 
reversion. If any lease is made, exceeding either in 
duration or value, and in the smallest degree, the 
above 'limits, the whole interest is forfeited, and 
vested ipso facta in the first Protestant discoverer 
or infdrmer. ' This discoverer, thus i invested with 
the property, is enabled to sue for it as his. own 
right. The Courts of Law are not alone open 
to him; he may (and this is the usual method) 
enter into either; of the Courts of Equity, and 
call upon the i parties, and those, whom he sus- 
pects to be their trustees, bpon oatli, and under the 
penalties of perjury^ to discover against themselvies 
the exact nature and value of their estates in every 
particular, in order to induce their forfeiture on the 
discovery. In such suits the informer is not liable 
to those delays, M^hich the ordinary procedure of 
those Courts throws into the way of the justest 
claimant ; nor has the Papist the indulgence^ which 

he 
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iie allows to the most fraodiflent defendanty that of 
plea and da nu rrcr> But the defendant is oUiged to 
answer the whde directlj upon oath. The role <yf/tf- 
vares an^iandi, &c. is r ev e rsed by this Act, lest any 
favour should be shown, or the force and operation 
of the Law in any part of its progress be enenrated. 
All issues to be tried on this Act are to be tried by 
none but known Protestants. 

Itishere unnecessary to state as a partof thbLaw^ 
what has been for some time generally understood 
as a certain consequence of it The Act had ex* 
pressly provided, that a Papist could possess no sort 
of estate, which might aflect land (except as before 
excepted.) On this a difliculty did, not unnaturally, 
arise. It is genorally known, a judgment being ob- 
tained, or acknowledged, for any debt dnce the 
Statute of Westm. 2, 1 3 Ed. I. c. 1 8, one half of 
the debtor's land is to be delivered unto the creditor 
until the oUigation is satified, under a writ called 
El^tj and tbb writ has been ever since the or- 
dinary assurance of the land, and the great founda- 
tion of general credit in the nation. Alrtiough the 
species of holding under this writ is not specified in 
the Statute* the received opinion, though not juri- 
dically delivered, has been, that if they attempt to 
avail themselves of that security, because it may 
create an estate, however precarious, in land, their 
whole debt or charge is forfeited, and becomes the 
property of the protestant informer. Thus you 

VOL. IX. Z observe, 
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obseire, first, that by the express words of the 
Law all possibility of acquiring any species of 
valuable property, in any sort conaected with lasd^ 
is taken away : and, secondly, by tbe constractioo, 
all security for money is also cut off. No Secori^r 
is left, exceft what is merely personal, and wfaidi, 
therefore, most people, who lend mon^, wouH 
I believe, consider as none at all 

Under this head of the acquisittoo of property, 
the Law meets them in every road of indostrj, 
and in its direct and consequential provisions throws 
almost all sorts of obstacles in their way. For 
4bey are not only excluded from all oifiees ia 
Church and Statn, which, though a jaat aad neces^ 
aary provision, is yet no small restraint in the ac- 
quisition ; but they are interdicted from the Army 
and the I^w, in all its branches. This point b 
carried to so scrupulous a severity, that duoriier 
practice, and even private conveyancing, tiie most 
voluntary agency, are prohibited to them mider 
tbe severest penalties, and the most rigid modes of 
inquisition. Tbcy have gone beyond even tbis; 
for every Barrister, Six Clerk, Attorney, or SaB- 
dtor, is obliged to take a solemn oath not to em* 
ploy persons of that t>crsuasion; no, not as hackney 
Clerks, at the miserable salary of 7 «. a week. No 
tradesman of that persuasion is capable, by any 
service or settlement, to obtain his freedom in any 
Town Corporate ; so that they trade and work in 

their 
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their own native towns mb aliens, paying as sudi, 
quartarage, and otiker charges and impoeitions. 
They 3re expressly forbidden, in whatev^ em^j- 
menty to take more than twoapprenlices^ except in 
the linen manufacture only. 

In every State, next to the care of the life and 
properties of the Subject, the education of IJbeir 
youth has been a subject of attention. la Ike 
Irish Laws this point has not been neglected. Those, 
who are acquainted wilb the Constitution of our 
Universities, need not be informed, that none bat 
those, who conform to the Established Ghurch, can 
^be at all admitted to study there ; and that none 
can obtain de^es in them, who do not previously 
take all the tests, oaths, and declajations« Lest 
they should be enabled to supply this defect bjf 
private academies and schools of their own, the 
Law has armed itself with all its terrours against; 
6uch a practice. Popish schoolmasters of every 
species are proscribed by those Acts, and it is made 
felony to teach even in a private family : so that 
Papists are entirely excluded from an education in 
any of our autfK>rized establishments for learning 
at home. In order to shut up every avenue to in- 
«truction, the Act of King William in Ireland has . 
added to this restraint by precluding tliem from all 
foreign education. This Act is worthy of attention 
on account of the singularity of some of its pro- 
viwons. Ueing sent for education to any Pqrish 

z 2 School 
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School or College abroad, upon conviction, iiicuf* 
(if the party sent has any estate of inberitanee) a 
kind of unalterable and perpetual outlawry. The 
tender and incapable age of such a person, bis 
natural subjection to the will of others, his neces- 
sary unavoidable ignorance of the Laws, stands for 
notfiing in his favour. He is disabled to sue in 
Law or Equity; to be guardian, executor, or ad- 
ministrator: he is rendered incapable of any legacy 
or deed of gift ; he forfeits all his goods and chat- 
tels for ever, and he forfeits for his life all his lands, 
hereditaments, offices, and estate of freehold, and 
all trusts, powers, or interests therein. 

All persons concerned in sending them or main- 
tuning them abroad, by the least assistance of 
money or otherwise, are involved in the same dis- 
abilities, and subjected to the same penalties* 

The mode of conviction is as extraordinary as 
the penal sanctions of this Act A Justice of 
Peace, upon information, that any child is sent airay, 
may require to be brought before him all persons 
charged, or even suspected, of sending or assisting, 
and examine them and other persons on oath con* 
cerning the fact. If on thb examination he £nds 
it probablCf that the party was sent contrary to this 
Act, he is then to bind over the parties and witnesses 
in any sum he thinks fit, but not less than jO. 20a, 
to appear and take their trial at the next Quarter 
Sessions. Here the Justices are to re-examina 

evidence, 
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evidence, until they arri ve, as before, to what sliall 
appear to them a probability. For the rest, they 
resort to the accused ; — ^if they can prove^that any 
person, or any money, or any bill of exchange, has 
been sent abroad by the party accused, they throw 
the pix>of upon him to show for what innocent pur- 
poses it was sent; and on failure of such proof 
he is subjected to all the above-mentioned penalties. 
Half the forfeiture is given to the Crowa; the 
other half goes to the informer. 

It ought here to be remarked, that this mode of 
conviction not only concludes the party has failed 
in his expurgatory proof, but it is sufficient also to 
subject to the penalties and incapacities of the Law 
the infant, upon whose account the person has been 
so convicted. It must be confessed, that the law 
has not left him without some species of remedy in 
this case apparently of much hardship, where one 
man is convicted upon evidence given against 
another, if he has the good fortune to live ; for» 
within a twelvemonth after his return, or his age 
of 21, he has a right to call for a new trial, in 
which he also is to undertake the negative proof, 
and to show by sufficient evidence, that he has not 
been sent abroad against the intention of the Act» 
If he succeeds in this difficult exculpation, and 
demonstrates his innocence to the satisfaction of 
the Court, ht forfeits all his goods and chattels^ 

I 3 and 
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and all the profits of his lands incurred and received 
before sach acquittal ; but he is freed from all other 
forfeitures, and from all subsequent incapacities. 
There is also another method allowed by the 
Law in favour of persons under such unfortunate 
circumstances, as in the former case for their 
iimocencc, in this upon account of their expiation ; 
— ^if within six months after their return, with the 
punctilious observation of many ceremonies, they 
conform to the Established Church, and take all 
the oaths and subscriptions, tiie Legislature, in con* 
slderation of the incapable age, in which they were 
aent abroad, of the merit of their early conformity, 
and to encourage conversions, only confiscates, as 
in the former case, the whole personal estate, and 
the profits of the real; in all other respects, re- 
aloring and rehabilitating the party. 

So far as to property and education. There re« 
main some other heads, upon which the Acts have 
changed the course of the common Law; and 
fir^t, with regard to the right of self-defence, which 
consists in the use of arms. This, though one of 
the rights by the Law of Nature, yet is so capable 
6( abuses, that it may not be unwise to make some 
regulations concerning them ; and many wise Na- 
tions have thought proper to set several restrictions 
6n this right, especially temporary ones, with regard 
^ (tis|)eg(ed personsi and on occasion of some 

imminent 
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immkieQt danger to the Publkk from foreign kiT** 
sioD or domestick commotions. 

But provisions^ ia time of troul^Le prop^ , and. 
perhaps necessary, may become in time of profoufkl. 
peace a scheme of tyranny. The method, whichi 
the Statute Law of Ireland has taken upon thk» 
delicate article^ is, to get rid of all difiiccrkies at 
ence by an miiversal prohibition to all persons, att 
all times, and under all circumstances, who are not 
Protestants, of using or keeping any kind of wea«* 
pons whatsoever. In order to enforce this regulai^r. 
tion the whole spirit of the common Law is changed; 
yery severe penalties are enjoined; the largest 
powers are vested in the lowest Magistrates. Any 
two Justices of Peace, or Magistrates of a towi^ 
with . or without information, at their ple^sur^ by 
themselves, or their Warrant, are empowered tsi 
enter and search the house of any Papist, or even 
of any other person, whom they suspect to keepsudi 
arms in trust for them. The only limitation to the 
extent of this power is, that the search ia to im 
made between the rising and setting of tl^e sw t 
but even this qualifkation extends no fiurther tbao 
to the execution of the Act im the open country i 
lor m aU Cities and their suburbs, in Towns Codi 
porate and Market Towns, they may, at th^ 
discretion, and without information, break opea 
houses, and institute such search at any hour of 
the day or night This 1 aaj they may do at thdr 

z 4 discretiQi^ 
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diBcretion^ and it seems a pretty ample power itr 
the hands of such Magistrates. However, the mat-* 
ter does by no means totally rest on their discretion. 
Besides the discretionary and occasional search, 
the Statute has prescril)ed one, that is general and 
periodical. It is to be made annually, by the 
Warrant of the Justices at their Midsummer Quar- 
ter Sessions, by the high and petty Constables, or 
any others, whom they may authorize, and by ali 
corporate Magistrates, in all houses of Papists, 
and every other, where they suspect arms for the 
use of such persons to be concealed, with the samcf 
powers, in all respects, which attend the occasional 
search.. The whole of this regulation, concerning 
both the general and particular search, seems to 
have been made by a Legislature, which was not at 
all extravagantly jealous of personal liberty. Not 
trusting, however, to the activity of the Magistrate 
acting officially, the Law has invited all voluntary 
informers by considerable rewards, and even pressed 
involuntary informers into this service by the dread of 
heavy penalties. With regard to the latter method, 
two Justices of Peace, or the Magistrate of any 
Coi^poration, are empowered to summon before them 
any persons whatsoever, to tender them an oath, 
by i^hich they oblige them to discover all persons^ 
who have any iarms concealed contrary to Law. 
Their refusal, or declining to appear, or appearing, 
their Refusal to inform^ subjects theih (b the severest 

penalti^es. 
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penalties. If Peers or Peeresses are summoned 

• 

(for they may be sumnumed by the Bailiff of a 
Corporation of six Cottages) to perform this 
boDomuble service, and refuse to inform, the first 
Qffehce is «£.300. penalty; the second is Pre^ 
mufdrej that is to say, imprisonment for life, and 
fbrfeiture of all their goods. Persons of an inferiour 
order are, for the first offence, fined £. 30 ; for &» 
second, they too are subjected to Prcmunire. Sa 
far as to involuntary ; — now, as to voluntary in- 
formers, the Law entitles them to half the penalty 
incmred by carrying or k^ping arms ; for, on con* 
viction of this offence, the penalty upon persons 
of whatever substance is the sum of J£. 50 and 
a year's imprisonment, which cannot be remitted^ 
even by the Crown. 

The only exception to this Law is a license from 
the Lord Lieutenant and Council to carry arms^ 
which by its nature- is extremely limited, and I do 
not suppose, that there are six persons now in the 
kingdom, who have been fortunate enough to ob^ 
tain it 

There remains, after this system concerning pro* 
perty and defence, to say something concerning the 
exercise of religion, which is caiiied on in all per* 
suasions, but especially in the Romish, by persons 
appointed for that purpose. The Law of King 
William and Queen Aniie ordered all Popish par* 
Mns exercising ecclesiastical jurisdiction, all ordeis 

of 
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of Monks and Friars, and aU Priests, oof tbesi 
actually in parishes, and to be legistered,^ to be 
banislied the kingdom ; and if they should retara 
from exile, to be hanged, drawn, and quartered. 
Twenty pounds, reward is given for appi 
them. Penalty on harbouring and concealing*. 

As all the Priests tlien in being and regu 
are long since dead, and as these Laws are made 
perpetual, every Popish Priest is liable to the Law. 

The reader has now before him a tolerably com* 
plete view of the Popery Laws relative to property 
by descent or acquisition, to education, to defence, 
and to the free exercise of religion, which may be 
necessary to enable him to form some judgment of 
the spirit of the whole system, and of the subsequent 
reflections, that are to be made upon it. 



CHAP. IIL 

PARTI. 

The system, which we have just reviewed, and 
the manner, in which religious influence on the Pub- 
lick is made to operate upon the Laws concerning 
property in. Ireland, is in its nature very singular, 
and differs, I apprehend, essentially, and perfaapa 
to its disadvantage, from any scheme of reiigioas 
persecution now existing in any other country in 
Europe, or whkb has prevailed in any time, at 

nation^ 



naMa, ~winBi '1 hfirh niJTnTTrf frnrrMiiiiifif wi nrrijj inrirtml, 
I bdtieve iit wiTI injit be oijfiiculi: to :sru^> ui^ k is 

moot vdkfipigMr oidbisnce am tt3Mf p«fwf<(!rtit\\ lii^ ]»%-* 
njb^ and tdiue attiefiT tot* tbtitt ci0Q3:kiiKT: ti2»iA Ib^ 

necessurr aumi «Siimt QKMStseiqpeBic^ «7if 1^ Lmm^ 
themsdviesy fiinst en ncctwot d* t2ie 4dl;jk<^ ^^%kli 
tber dfedU auni imsilI bjr tbe qnKililr ^ ibe ffl<M^^eit 
part of tbe issslnniKnls libey etnptik^v. V}fkm dtt 

paitkoLur, lifais qa stioii wiU be cidimdleim) whh m 
SHidi order, as can be foUovred m « matber tdf iti^lf 
as iovolvcd and intricate as k b iiu)iKdrtAiit 

The first and mosl capital coit^j^k^ratitiMi wiUh 

r^ard to this» as to every objH?ct^ b tlv^ e^tciil ojf 

it ; and beie it b necessary to preim^^ tim $y$t!igiii 

of penalty and incapacify has for its objcci itfi 

small sect, ot obscure party, but a very nuiiH^'Oua 

body of men — a body, which comprebeiKls at l^st 

two thirds ai that whole nation j it amounts to 

2»8oo,ooo soub, a number sufficient for the mat^ 

mis oonslitiioat of a great people* Now it is wAi 

worthy of a serious and dispassionate examinationi 

>»hetlKr.such a system, respecting such an object^ 

be in reality agreeable to any sound principles of 

legislation, or any authorited definition of Law ; 

for if our reasons or practices difier from the general 

informeU 
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informed sense of mankind^ it is very moderate to 
say, that they are at least suspicious. 

This consideration of the magnitude of the ob* 
ject ought to attend us through the whole inquiry ; 
if it does not always affect the reason, it is always 
decisive on the importance of the question. It not 
only makes in itself a more leading point, but 
complicates itself with every other part of the mat- 
ter, giving every errour, minute in itself, a character 
and significance from its application. It is there* 
fore not to be wondered at, if we perpetually recur 
to it in the course of this Essay. 

In the making of a new Law it is undonbtedJj 
the duly of the legislator to see, that no injustice 
be done even to an individual ; for there rs then 
nothing to be unsettled, and the matter is under hi» 
hands to mould it as he pleases ; and if he finds 
it untractable in the working, he may abandon it 
without incurring any new inconvenience. But in 
the question concerning the repeal of an old one, 
the work is of more difficulty ; because Laws, like 
houses, lean on one another, and the operation if 
delicate, and should be necessary j the objection, in 
such a case, ought not to arise from th6 natural 
infirmity of human institutions, but from substan- 
tial faults, M'hich contradict the nature and end Of 
Law itself ; faults not arising from the imperfec- 
^n, but from the misapplication and abuse of our 

reason. 
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reason. As no Legislators can regard the mnima 
cf Equity, a Law may in some instances be a jurt 
subject of censure^ without being at all an object 
of repeal. But if its transgressions against com- 
mon right and the ends of just government should 
be considerable in their nature, ^nd spreading in 
their effects, as this objection goes to the root and 
principle of the Law, it renders it void in its oblit 
gatory quality on the mind, and therefore determines 
it as the proper object of abrogation and repeal, so 
far as regards its civil existence. The objection 
here is, as we observed, by no means on account 
of the imperfection of the Law ; it is on account 
of its erroneous principle ; for if this be funda- 
mentally wrong, the more perfect the Law is made^ 
the worse- it becomes. It cailnot be said to have 
the properties of genuine Law, even in its imper?* 
fections and defects. The true, weakness and 
opprobrium of our best general Constitutions is^ 
that they cannot provide beneficially for every par- 
ticular case, and thus fill, adequately to their inten- 
tions, the circle of universal justice. But where 
the principle is faulty, the erroneous part of the 
Law is the beneficial, and Justiiie only finds refuge 
in those holes and corners, which had escaped the 
sagacity and inquisition of the Legislator. The 
happiness or misery of multitudes can never be a 
thing indifferent. A Law against the majority of 

the 
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tiie people id in robetaoce a Law agaiast the pecv 
pie itself: its extent determines its invalidity; it 
even changes its character as it enlarges its opera" 
tion : it is not partieular injustice, but general 
oppression ; and can no longer be conadered as a 
private hardship^ which might be bom, but spreads 
and groivs up into the unfortunate importance of a 
national calamity. 

Now, as a Law directed against the mass of the 
N'aXion has not the nature of a reasonabie iosttta'- 
tion, so neither has it the authority : for in all 
forms of Government the people is the true Leg^ 
lator ; and whether the immediate and imartnunental 
cause of the Law be a single person, or many, the 
anemoteand efficient cause is the consent of the 
people, either actual or implied ; and such consent 
is absolutely essential to its validity. To the solid 
establishment of every Law two things are essen- 
tially requisite : first, a proper and sufficient human 
power to declare and modify the matter of the 
Law ; and next, such a fk and equitable Constitu- 
tion as they have a right to declare and. render 
'binding. WiA regard to the first requisite, the 
human authority, it is their judgment tliey give up, 
not their right. The people, indeed, are pDes«H»ed 
to consent to whatever the Legislature ordains for 
their benefit; and they are to acquiesce in it, 
though they do not clearly see into the propriety of 

tivd 
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(he tneaois, by wbkh they ane conduoted to that de« 

sirabie end. This they owe as an act of homage 

and just deference to a reason, which the necessity of 

Goverumenthas maide superiour to dieir own. But 

though the means, and indeed tiie nature of a^ 

publick advantage, may aot always be evident ta 

the flnderstaading xif the subject, no one is so gross 

and .stupid .as aot to distinguish between a benefit 

and an injury. No one can imagine then, an ex«> 

elusion of a great body of men, not from ^Bivocirsi 

privileges and trusts, but from the common advan*- 

tages of society, can ever be a thing intended for 

their good, or can ever be mtified by any implied 

consent of theirs. If, therefore, at least an im(^ied 

busnan consent is necessary to the existence of a 

Xaw, such a Constitution cannot in propriety be a 

Iaw at all. 

But if we could suppose, that such a ratification 
inn Doade not virtually, but actually, by the 
peoplCi not representatively, but even collectively^ 
Vtill it would be null and void. They have no right 
to make a Law prejudicial to the whole community^ 
even though the delinquents in making such an 
Act should be themselves the chief sufferers by it ; 
because it would be made against the principle of 
|i superiour Law, which it is not in the power of 
any community, or of the whole race of man, to 
•Iter ~I mean the will of Him, who gave us our 

nature, 
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nature, and in giving impressed an invariable L&t^ 
upon it It would be hard to point out any errour 
more truly subversive of all the order and beaoty, 
of all the peace and happiness, of human society, 
than the position, that any body of men have a 
right to make what Laws they please; or that 
laws can derive any authority from their insti* 
tution merely and independent of the quality of the 
subject matter. No arguments of policy, reasoQ 
pf State, or preservation of the Constitution, can 
be pleaded in favour of such a practice. They 
xnay indeed impeach the frame of that Constitution ; 
but can never touch this immovable principle. 
This seems to be indeed the doctrine, which Hobbes 
broached in the last century, and which was 
then so frequently and so ably refuted. Cicero 
exclaims with the utmost indignation and contempt 
against such a notion * ; he considers it not only 
as unworthy of a philosopher, but of an illiterate 
peasant; that of all things this was the mo^t truly 
absurd to fancy, that the rule of justice was to be 
taken from the Constitutions of Commonwealtlis 

* Cicero de Legibus, lib. prim. 15 & 16. O rem dignam, in 
qua non modo docti, verum etiam agrestes erubescant f Jam 
vero illud stultiaiimum existimare omnia justa esse, qu» sciu 
sunt in populorum institutis aut legibus, &c. Quod si popu- 
lorumjussis, si principum decretis, si sententiis judicum jura 
constituerentur, jus esset latrocinari, jus adulterare, jus testa- 
menta felsa supponere, si hec suffiragiis aut scitis multitudinii 
probarentur. 

or 
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or that Laws derived their authority from the 
Statutes of the People, the edicts of Princes, or the 
decrees of Judges. If it be admitted, that it is 
not the black letter and the King's Arms, that 
ibakes the Law, we are to look for it elsewhere. 

In reality there are two, and only two, foun* 
dations of Law ; and they are both of them con- 
ditions, without which nothing can give it any force ; 
I mean equity and utility. With respect to the 
former, it grows out of the great rule of equality, 
which IS grounded upon our common nature, and 
which Philo, with propriety and beauty, calls the 
Mo^er of Justice. All human Laws are, properly 
speaking, only declaratory; they may alter the 
mode and application, but have no power over the 
substance of original justice. The other foun* 
dation of Law, which is utility, must be understood, 
i^otof partial or limited, but of general and publick 
utility, connected in the same manner with, and 
derived directly from, our rational nature ; for any 
other utility may be the utility of a robber, but 
cannot be that of ?t citizen;, the interest of the 
domestick enemy, and not that of a member of the 
Commonwealth. This present equality can never 
be the foundation of Statutes, which create an 
artificial difference between men, as the Laws 
before us do, in order to induce a consequentifi^l 
inequality in the distribution of justice. Law is a 
mode of human action respecting society, and must 
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be governed by the same rules of equity, whicli 
govern every private action ; and so TuUy considers 
it in his Offices as the only utility agreeable to that 
nature; unum debet esse omnibus propositumy ul 
eadem sit utilitas unius cujusq ; et universorum ; 
quam si ad se quisg; rapiat^ dissolvetur emnis hu- 
mam consortia. 

If any pi*oposition can be clear in itself, it is 
tills ; that a Law, which shuts out from all secure 
and valuable property the bulk of the people, 
cannot be made for the utility^ of the party so 
excluded. This therefore is not tlie utility, which 
Tully mentions. But if it were true (as it is not), 
that the real interest of any part of the community 
could be separated from the happiness of the reit, 
stiU it would aftbrd no just foundation for a Statute 
providing exclusively for that interest at the ex* 
pense of the other : because it would be repugnant 
to the essence of Law, which requires, that it be 
made as much as possible for the benefit of tlie 
whole. If this principle be denied or evaded, what 
ground have we left to reason on? We must at 
once make a total change in all our ideas, and 
look for a new definition of Law. Where to find 
it, I confess myself at a loss. If we resort to the 
fountains of jurisprudence, they will not supply us 
with any, that is for our purpose.. Jus (says iPaulus) 
p/uribus modis dicitur; una modo, cum id^ quod 
semper (fqtmm et bonum est, Jus dicitur, tH est Jm 

- fioturg/e; 
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naiurak; thb sense of the word will not be thought, 
I imagine, very applicable to our Penal Laws. 
Altera modoy quod omnibus autplurlbus in unaqu&qut 
civiiate utile est, ut est Jus civile. Perliaps this 
latter will be as insufficient, and would rather seem 
a censure and condemnation of the Popery Acts^ 
tiian a definition, that includes them ; and there is 
no other to be found in the whole Digest ; neither 
are there any modem writers, whose ideas of Law 
are at all nsirrower. 

It would be far more easy to heap up authcnities 
on this article, than to excuse the prolixity and 
tediousness of producing any at all in proof of a 
point, which, though too often practically denied, 
18 in its theory almost self-evident For Suarez, 
handling this very question, utrum de ratione et 
substantid Legis esse ut propter commune bonum 
feralur, does not hesitate a moment, finding no 
ground in reason or authority to render the affir- 
mative, in the least degree, disputable : In quastione 
trgo pr(qH>sita (says he) nulla est inter authores con- 
irvcersia ; sed omnium commune est axioma de sub^ 
siantia et ratione Legis esse^ ut pro commum bono 
feratur; it a ut propter illud p'tedpuh tradatur; 
having observed, in another place, contra omnem 
rectitudhiem est bonum commune ad privatum or^ 
iinarey seu totwn ad partem propter ipsum referred 
Partiality and Law are contradictory terms. Neither 
the merits, nor tiie ill deserts, neither the wealth 
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and importance, nor the indigence and obscurity 
of the one part or of the other, can make any 
alteration in this fundamental truth. On any other 
scheme I defy any man living to settle a correct 
standard, ivhich may discriminate between equitable 
rule and the most direct tyranny* For if we can 
once prevail upon ourselves to depart from tlie 
strictness and integrity of this principle in favour 
even of a considerable party, the argument will 
hold for one, that is less so ; ^nd thus we shall go 
on, narrowing the bottom of publick right, until 
step by step we arrive, though after no very long 
or very forced deduction, at what one of our Poets 
calls the enormous faith ; the faith of the many, 
created for the advantage of a single person* I 
cannot sec a glimmering of distinction to evade it; 
nor is it possible to allege any reason for the pro* 
scription of so large a part of the kingdom, whicb 
TTOuld not hold equally to support, under parallel 
circumstances, the proscription of the whole. 

I am sensible, that these principles, in their 
abstract light, will not be very strenuously opposed. 
Reason is never inconvenient but when it comes to 
be applied. Mere general truths interfere very 
little with the passions. They can, until they are 
roused by a troublesome application, rest in great 
tranquillity, side by side, with tempers and pro- 
ceedings the most directly opposite to them. Men 
want to be reminded, who do not want to be 

taught : 
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taught : because those original ideas of rcctitudei 
to which the mind is compelled to assent when 
they are proposed, are not always as present to 
it, as they ought to be. When people arc gonC) if 
not into a denial, at least into a sort of oblivion of 
those ideas ; w*hen they know them only as barren 
speculations, and not as practical motives for con* 
duct, it will be proper to press, as well as to oflfcr 
them to the understanding ; and when one is at« 
tacked by prejudices, winch aim to intrude thern^ 
selves into the place of I^w, what is left for us 
but to vouch and call to M'arranty those principles 
of original justice,. fix>nr) whence alone our title to 
every thing valuable in society is derived ? Can it 
be thought to arise from a superfluous vain pamde 
of displaying general and uncontro verted maxims^ 
that we should revert at this time to the first prin- 
ciples of Law, when we have directly under our 
consideration a whole body of Statutes, which, I 
say, are so many contradictions, which their ad« 
vocates allow to be so many exceptions from tliose 
very principles? Take them in the most favourable 
light, every exception from the original and fixed 
rule of equality and justice ought surely to be very 
well authorized in the reason of their doviatioiti 
and very rare in their use. For, if they should grow 
to be frequent, in what would they difibr from 
an abrogation of the rule itself? lly becoming 
thus frequent) they might even go further ; and 

A A 3 establishing 
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establishing themselves into a principle, convert the 
rule into the exception. It cannot be dissembled, 
that this is not at all remote from the case before 
us, where the great body of the people are excluded 
frotn all valuable property ; where the greatest and 
niodt ordinary benefits of society are conferred as 
privileges, and not enjoyed on tlic footing of com- 
mon rights. 

The clandestine manner, in which those in power 
carry on such designs, is a sufficient argutnent of 
the sense they inwardly entertain of the true nature 
of tlieir proceedings. Seldom is the title or pre- 
amble of the Law of the same import with the 
body and enacting part ; but they generally place 
fiome other colour uppermost, which differs from 
that, which is afterwards to appear, or at least one, 
that is several shades fainter. Thus the Penal 
Laws in question are not called Laws to oblige 
men, baptized and educated in Popery, to renounce 
their religion or their property; but are called 
Laws to prevent the growth of Popery ; as if their 
purpose was only to prevent conversions to that 
sect, and not to persecute a million of people 
already engaged in it. But of all the instances of 
this sort of legislative artifice, and of the principles, 
tliat produced it, I never met with any, which 
jimde a stronger impression on me, than that of 
Louis XlVth, in the revocation of the Edict of 
Niintz. That monarch had, when he made that 

revocation. 
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fevocmtion, as few measmres to k:eep with publick 

opmiOD as way man. In the exercise of the most 

unresisted aathority at home^ ia a career of un« 

in te rr upte d rictory abroad, and in a course of 

flattery equal to the circumstances of his greatness 

ia t>oth these particulars, he mi^t be supposed to 

have as little need as disposition to render any 

sort of account to the world of his procedure to* 

wards his Subjects. But the persecution of so vast 

a body of men as the Hugonots iii^s too strong 

a measure even for the law of pride and pointer. 

It was too glaring a contradiction even to those prin- 

ciples^ upon which persecution itself is supported. 

Shocked at the naked attempt, he had recourse, 

for a palliation of his conduct, to an unkingly 

denial of the fact, which made against him. In the 

preamble, therefore, to his Act of Revocation, he 

sets forth, that the Edict of Nantz was no longer 

necessary, as the object of it (the Protestants of 

his kingdom) were then reduced to a very small 

number. The refugees in Holland cried out against 

this misrepresentation. They asserted, I believe 

ivith troth, that this revocation had driven 20,000 

of them out of their country ; and that thej could 

readily demonstrate, there still [remained 600,000 

Protestants in France. If this were the fact (as 

it was undoubtedly) no argument of policy could 

have been strong enough to excuse a measure, by 

which 800,000 men were despoiled, at one stroke, 
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of 80 many of their rif^hts and privileges. Lom 
XlVth confessed, by this sort of apology, tltttif 
tlio number bad been large, the revocation bad 
been unjust. iJut, after all, is it not, most evident, 
that this act of it)justice, which let loose on that 
Monarch such a torrent of invective and reproach, 
and which threw so dark a cloud over all tim 
splendour of a most illustrious reign, falls far short 
of the case in Ireland ? The privileges, which the 
iVotestants of that kingdom enjoyed antecedent to 
this revocation, were far greater than the lloumn 
Catholicks of Ireland ever aspired to under a con- 
trary establishment. The number of their sufferer, 
if considered absolutely, is not half of ours ; if 
considered relatively to the body of each com- 
munity, it is not perhaps a twentieth part. And, 
tlien the penalties and incapacities, which grew from 
that revocation, are not so grievous in their nature, 
nor so certain in their execution, nor so ruinous by 
a great deal to the civil prosperity of the State, ait 
those, which we have established for a perpetual Law 
in our unhappy country. It cannot be thought to arii^ 
from affectation, that I call it so. What othername 
can be given to a country, which contains so many, 
hundred thousands of human creatures reduced to 
a state of the most abject servitude ? 

In putting this parallel, I take it for granted, that 
we can stand for this short tinie very clear of our 
party distinctions. If it were enough, by the use 

of 
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llicar «diiuift nimnf^h. antL ^wmJ:a. Jt tttft-grar^ idmi^frtA 
lor dki^ons: iOi. ami iir Itsr (CiiuHBigiBDDei^uii ii;, wcfuiifl 
then: Mttsfioiftr liis: Jtjucigt Jiijiii. 2uit I ifixdloi onvsiiiiVi 

moi iHilL lac t^i^m Tiaa tlL&» iie p'c^w inetfsoiotil 
to 1^ mmt (uf ^nuat *iiBDsmunsBJcn&^ mihtch mmii^ 

becraiciex' tt^i da^r tfHiifan sod wiacli <rmr(^aitt^ iA$ 
▼or oniiie iiuafli tnus ibtsdrimiQilt -of ks^ xji^icnot.: ZJt^ 
viil ikbuniL;j jKsraiiude IfciiBiEiaeiK^e^ tt2iA2 wt^iiA ^:» 
bad iMotSrv iku f jaiiifie cam (be ijnoi^d iiift IhoWk^^ ^m^ 
that mkuSL w^a iuiQiarsiiAc i^.tuh-'Boe in aon •liTl'in^ntffX 

and nore vSoileDt;, an equktiiVIe pnAdeH^H^K" iii^ % 
CViimiiT prv^faasdn^ to be jfl^ovcnicvi bj La«% It t^ 
bowerer impassibit oat to obsen^, «ilh ^xMur <Vtt^ 
cen, tbat ti^fe aie oHuny abo of ^ iiitimiu \}):f^ 
positioo; a number of perdons^ mhKyse miivdb iiinft 
solbnned, tlial they find the cxmimuuioii of RcI^kmi 
to be a dose and an endeaiiog tie^ m\d Xh<it 
Countiy to be no bond at all ; to xk horn c^iMumoil 
altanarea better relation than common Imbilalions^ 
and a common civil interest; who^se hearts ara 
touched with the distresses of ioreigiier^ and ftii) 
abundantly awake to all the tcudcmcss ot^ human 
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feeling on such an occasion, even at the moment, 
&at they are inflicting the very same distresses, 
or worse, on their fellow citizens, without the least 
sting of compassion or remorse. To commiserate 
the distresses of all men suffering innocently, per- 
haps meritoriously, is generous, and very agreeable 
to the better part of our nature — a disposition, that 
ought by ail means to be cherished. But to transfer 
humanity from its natural basis, our legitimate and 
homebred connexions ; to lose all feeling for those, 
who have grown up by our sides, in our eyes, 
the benefit of whose cares and labours we have 
partaken from our birth, and meretriciously to 
hunt abroad after foreign affections, is such a dis- 
arrangement of the whole system of our duties, 
that I do not know whether benevolence so dis- 
placed is not almost the same thing as destroyed, 
or what effect bigotry could have produced, that 
is more fatal to society. This no one could help 
observing, who has seen our doors kindly and 
bountifully thrown open to foreign sufferers for 
conscience, whilst through the same ports were 
issuing fugitives of our own, driven fiom their 
Country for a cause, which to an indifferent person 
would seeni to be exactly similar, whilst we stood 
by, without any sense of the impropriety of tliis ex- 
traordinary scefne, accusing, and pmctising injustice. 
For my part, there is no circumstance, in all tlie 
contradictions of our most mysterious nature, that 

appears 
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appears to be more humiliating than the use we 
are disposed to make of these sad examples, which 
seem purposely marked for our correction and im- 
provement Every instance of fury and bigotry 
in other men, one should thiiik, would naturally fill 
us with an horrour of that disposition. The effect^ 
however, is directly contrary. M^e are inspired, 
it is true, with a very sufficient hatred for the 
party, but with no detestation at all of the pro- 
ceeding. Nay, we are apt to urge our dislike of 
such measures, as a reason for imitating tliem ; 
and, by an almost incrediUe absurdity, becaoie 
some Powell have destroyed their Country by tfadr 
persecuting spirit, to argue, that we ou^t to le^ 
taliate on them by destroying our own. Such are 
the etfects, and such I fear has been tite mteatum 
of those numberless books, which aie daily prinled 
and Industriously ^Mead, of the pefiMseutiom m 
other Countries and other rei52K»» per««»w>#». 
These observations, which are a di?f***>/», U* 
hardly, I think, can be eoo^idered a« a 4k)#«it4ire 
from the subject, have detained m ^Am Uif0^; we 
will now come more directJv to our p.^pf^Mc. 

It has been shown, 1 hope «icr. isfjackfA^i40:$¥'M, 
that a Consliliitioo agair??. tijt isA^ent ^4 ii0: f9m$$y 
is rather of the natBre of a ^nerafiC* il«a» <rf^ » I-«w J 

that of all grievance* it i* t*-e n^M w^4y a/yl Hfi^ 
portant; thatitism«de«itf/>^*4'i^a//tliMtt;/,»j^/^ 

all the acknowtedffiMl prinrijfcs U fjfP^fft^ff^^f 
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against the opinions of all the great lights "in 
that science; and that such is the tacit sense even 
of those, who act in the most contrary manner. 
These points are indeed so evident, that I appre* 
hend tBe abettors of the penal system will ground 
their defence on admission, and not on a denial 
of them. They will lay it down as a principle, that 
the Protestant Religion is a thing beneficial for the 
whole community, as well in its civil interests, as 
in those of a superiour order. From thence they will 
argue, that the end being essentially beneficial, the 
means become instrumentally so ; that these penalties 
and incapacities are not final causes of the Law, but 
only a discipline to bring over a deluded people to 
their real interest ; and therefore, though they may 
be harsh in their operation, they will be pleasant in 
their effects; and be they what they will, they can- 
not be considered a^ a very extraordinary hardship, 
as it is in the power of the sufferer to free himself 
when he pleases; and that only by converting to a 
bettor Religion, which it is his duty to embrace, 
even though it were attended with all those penalties^ 
from whence in reality it delivers him : if he suffers, 
it is his own fault; voknti nonjit injuria. 
^ 1 shall be very ^hort, without being, I think, the 
less satisfactory in my answer to these topicks, be- 
cause they never can be urged from a conviction of 
their validity ; and are indeed only the usual and 
impotent struggles of those, who are unwilling to 
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abandon a pnstioe^ which titey are unable to de« 
fend. Pir§t then I observe^ that if the priodple oC 
their final and beoefidal intention be admilled as a 
just ground for such proceedings, there nevar waS| 
in the Uamable sense of the word, nor ever can 
be, such a thing as a religious persecution in the 
world. Such an intention is pretended by all men ; 
who all not only insist, that their Religion has the 
sanction of Heaven, but is likewise, and for tlmt 
reason, the best and most convenient to human 
society. All religious persecution, M\\ Baylo wdl 
observes, is gk'ounded upon a miserable petUm 
priucipii You are wrong, I am right ; you uuu^t 
come over to me, or you must suffer. Lot mo add, 
that the great inlet, by which a colour for opprctisiou 
has entered into the world, is by one nianV prt>lr>utU 
ing to determine concerning the happino.S8 of auotlu'i , 
and by claiming a ri^t to use what nw^m \\v thinU 
proper in order to bring him to a senso oi it, J I 1a 
the ordinary and trite sophism of opprc^^iHiuii, Dtit 
there is not yet such a convenient duetility it) iha 
human understanding, as to make us eupul)it^ of 
being persuaded, that men can \kQmh\y uieuu th« 
ultimate good of the whole isKKietyi by reudtM ing 
miserable for a century togetlier tlic greater part of 
it i or that any one has such a revcr^iOt)sry i^euavo- 
lence as seriously to intend the remote good of a 
kte posterity, who can give up the present t^iijoy- 
mcnt, which every faonebt man must Imve in tlie 

lAappinc&» 
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bappinoss of litft contemporaries. Every body b 
iattttfied, that a conservation and secure enjoyment 
of our natural rights is the great and ultimate pur* 
pose of civil society ; and that therefore all forms 
ivhatsoever of Government are only good as they 
are subservient to that purpose, to which they are 
entirely subordinate* Now to aim at the establish' 
ment of any form of Government by sacrificing 
wliat is the substance of it ; to take away, or at least 
to suspend the rights of Nature, in order to an ap« 
proved system for the protection of them ; and for 
the sake of that, about which men must dispute for 
ever, to postpone those things, about which they 
have no controversy at all, and this not \i\ minute 
and subordinate, but large and principal objects, is 
a procedure as pre|)osterous and absurd in argument 
as it is oppressive and cruel in its effect For the' 
Protestant Religion, nor (I speak it with reverence^ 
I am sure) the truth of our common Christianity, is 
not so clear as this proposition ; that all men, at 
least the majority of men in the society, ou^t to 
enjoy the common advantages of it. You fall there* 
fore into a double errour ; first, you incur a certain 
mischief for an advantage, which is comparatively 
problematical, even though you were sure of obtain* 
ing it ; secondly, whatever the proposed advantage 
may be, were it of a certain nature, the attainment 
ofit is by no means certain; and such deep gaming 
for stakes so valuable ought not to be admitted ; 

the 
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the risk b of too much consequence to society. If 
no other Country furnished exmnples of this risk, 
yet our Laws and our Country are enough fully to 
ileinonslFate the fact ; Ireland, after almost a cen« 
tury of persecuUoii, is at this hour full of penaltiea 
and ^U of Papists* This is a point, w^hich woul4 
lead us a great way ; hut it is only just toucheil 
here» having much to say upon it in its proper places 
So that you have htcurred a certain and an innne« 
diate inconvenience for a remote and for a douhly 
uncertain benefit Thus far as to the arguutenti 
which would sanctify the injustice of these Laws by 
thebenefitSi which are proposed to arise fi\)ui them, 
and as to that liberty, which, by a new political 
cbembtry, was to be extiactcd out of a system of 
oppression. 

Now as to the other point, that the objects of 
these Laws suffer voluntarily ; this seems to U)e to 
be an insult rather than an argument. For besidea 
that it totally annihilates every characteristicl<, and 
therefore every faulty idea of persecution, just as 
the former does ; it supposes, what is false in fact, 
that it is in a man's moral power to change liis 
religion whenever his convenience requires it. If he 
be beforehand satisfied, that your opinion is better 
than his, he will voluntarily come over to you, and 
without compulsion ; and then your Law would ha 
unnecessary ; but if he is not so convinced, he must 
know, that it is his duty in this point to sacrifice hit 

interest 
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interest here to his opinion of his eternal happi*- 
nessy else he could have in reality no religion at 
all. In the former case, therefore, as your Ldw 
trould be unnecessary ; in the latter, it would be 
persecuting ; that is, it would put your penalty and 
his ideas of duty in the opposite scales ; which is, 
or I know not what is, the precise idea of persecu* 
tion. If then you require a renunciation of his 
Conscience, as a preliminary to his admission to the 
rights of society, you annex, morally speaking, an 
impossible condition to it In this case, in the 
language of reason and jurisprudence, the condition 
would be void, and the gift absolute ; as the practice 
runs, it is to establish the condition, and to withhold 
the benefit. The suffering is then not voluntary. 
And I never heard any other argument, drawn from 
the nature of Laws and the good of human society, 
urged in favour of those proscriptive Statutes^ 
except those, which have just been mentioned. 



CHAP. III. 



PART II. 



The second head, upon which I propose to con- 
sider those Statutes, with regard to their object, 
and which is the next in importance to the 

magnitude. 
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tnagnitude, and <^*aI]iiost equal cQQceni in the inquiry 
into the justice of these Laws^ is its possession* It 
is proper to reeoHecL that t!as Rcli^ton^ which is so 
persecuted in its Members^ i& the eld Kell^ton of 
the Country, and the once Established Retii;ion of 
the State; the %*erv same; viiich iiad for centuries 
received the countenance and sanctioo of the La\\*$, 
-and from which it would at one time have been 
highly penal to havedissented. In proportion as n)an«^ 
icind has become enlightened, the idea ot religious p^t^ 
secution, under any circumstaQces^ has been aluiost 
universally exploded by all good and thinking men. 
The only faint shadow of difficulty, which remains, 
is concerning the introduction of new opinions. 
Experience has shown, that, if it has been favourable 
to the cause of truth, it has not been always con- 
ducive to the peace of society. Though a new 
religious sect should even be totally free in itself 
froDfx any tumultuous and disorderly zeal« which 
however is rarely tlie case, it has a tendency to 
create a resistance from the Establishment in 
possession, productive of great disorders ; and thus 
becomes, inoocently indeed, but yet very aortal nly« 
the cause of the bitterest dissentions in the Com- 
monwealth. To a mind not thoroughly saturated 
^ith the tolerating maxims of the Gospel, a preven- 
tive persecution, on such priociples, uiight cunie re- 
commended by strong, and^ apparently, no inmioral 
Motives of policy, whilst yet ttie contagion was 
VOL. 1;^. B b recmi 
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recent, and had laid hold but on a few persons. 
The truth is, these politicks are rotten and hollow 
at bottom, as all. that are founded upon any, bow- 
ever minute a degree of positive injustice, must 
ever be. But they are specious, and sufficiently so 
to delude a man of sense and of integrity. But 
it is quite otherwise with the attempt to eradicate 
by violence a wide-spreading and established re- 
ligious opinion. If the people are in an errour, to 
inform them is not only fair, but charitable ; to 
drive them is a strain of the most manifest injustice. 
if nqt the right, the presumption at least is ever on 
the side of possession. Are they mistaken ? if it 
does not fully justify them, it is a great alleviation 
of guilt, which may be mingled with their misfor- 
tune, that the errour is none of their forging ; that 
they received it on as good a footing as they can 
receive your Laws and your legislative authority, 
because it was handed down to them from their 
ancestors. The opinion may be erroneous, but the 
principle is undoubtedly right; and you punish them 
for acting upon a principle, which, of all o&ers, is 
perhaps the most. necessary for preserving society, 
an implicit admiration and adherence to the 
Establishments of their forefathers.' 

If indeed the le^skttive authority was on all hands 
Admitted to be the ground of religious persuasion, I 
should readily allow, that dissent would be rebellion. 
In this case it would make no difference, whether 

the 
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the opinion was sucked in with the milk, or imbibed 
yesterday : because the same legislative authority, 
which had settled, could destroy it with all the 
power of a Creator over his creature. But this 
doctrine is universally disowned, and for a vei^ 
plain reason. Religion, to have any force on men's 
understandings, indeed to exist at all, must be sup- 
posed paramount to Laws, and independent for its 
substance upon any human institution. Else it 
would be the absurdest thing in the world; an 
acknowledged cheat Religion, therefore, is not 
believed, because the Laws have established it ; but 
it is established, because the leading part of the 
community have previously believed it to be true. 
As no water can rise higher than its spring, no 
Establishment can have more authority than it de- 
rives from its principle; and the power of the 
Government can with no appearance of reason go 
further coercively, than to bind and hold down 
those, who have once consented to their opinions. 
The consent is the origin of the whole. If they 
attempt to proceed further, they disown the foun- 
dation, upon which their own Establishment was 
built, and they claim a religious assent upon mere 
human authority ; which has been just now shown 
to be absurd and preposterous, and which they in 
fact confess to be so. 

However, we are warranted to go thus far, Th« 
people often actually do (and perhaps they cannot 
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in general do better) take their Religion, not on the 
coercive, which is impossible, but on the influencing, 
authority of their Governours, as wise and informed 
men. But if they once take a Religion on the word 
of tlie State, they cannot in common sense do so 
a second time, unless they have some concurrent 
reason for it. The prejudice in favour of your 
wisdom is shook by your change. You conf^s, 
that you have been wrong ; and yet you would pre- 
tend to dictate by your sole authority ; whereas you 
disengage the mind by embarrassing it. For why 
should 1 prefer your opinion of to-day to your per- 
suasion of yesterday ? If we must resort to prepos- 
sessions for the ground of opinion; it is in the nature 
of man rather to defer to the wisdom of times passed, 
whose weakness is not before his eyes, than to the 
present, of whose imbecility he has daily expe- 
rience. Veneration of antiquity is congenial to the 
human mind. When, therefore, an Establishment 
would persecute an opinion in possession, it sets 
Against it all the powerful prejudices of human 
nature. It even sets its own authority, when it is 
of most weight, against itself in that very circum- 
stance, in which it must necessarily have the least ; 
and it opposes thfi stable prejudice of time against 
a new opinion founded on mutability ; a considera- 
tion, that must render compulsion in such a case 
the more grievous, as there is no security, that, wheu 
the mind is settled in the new opinion, it may not 

be 



be citiLi^d to gi^^ pluw t^ ^nr,. a:iiji .ts >^IIJ j>rMvii\, 
or er^in Id a return it yUi- nLl 3^ul f^luuh hf^ 
ancifsnt Establish cnnnl lirpii^^ -wirlx 1**^ )\nTNn<\,V in^ 
inn-OT-^jicfli, 5l j^taudi^ u^^tn ^mm^ isihts p\>n'.u\y,^ *»><^ 
it has a]] tbe prtjudjce* mj>(3 jv\>.u.i^jMu'M^> <\!> ^it* 
side. It puis hs om-n 4iiai]>4>riu\ iwi ti^^ly <\l tWi^^* 
puUkm, hut piYpo555<^5i>ion, ii>e \'e4>i'^raniM^ tM |\i^:!o«\^ 
age, as well as llie aclivil^ of the p^v^M^ai l^i^>c\ 
ac^nst the opinion only of a priv^^le w^n^ %w ^el 
of men. If there be no re%^son, theiv h «l Um^I 
some consbtency, in its proeeetlin^, romn^^ntHuij 
to constancy, it does nothing but th^t, of \\\\\c\\ ii 
sets an example itself. But an opinion nt onoe mnv 
and persecuting is a monster : Ihh Ause, la iha 
very instant, in which it takes a liberty of i-lmngo, 
it does not leave to j'ou even a liberty t)i \m • 
severance. 

Is then no improvement to be brought juh) so- 
ciety? Undoubtedly; but not by eoiM))uUu)U| — IhU 
by encouragement, — ^but by euuuttuantc, tavijur, 
-—privileges, which are powerful, mni are luwtut 
instruments. The coercive autliorlty of tiio tSliilu 
is limited to \*'hat is necessary tor iu e\i^(^u^l^ 
To this belongs the whole order of ( -riujuml J.avv. 
It considers as crimes (that is, iluM>bjeei i^ j)uiiiws|)- 
ment) trespasses against thoM* mica, tor nljii^li t?ih 
ciety was instituted. The Imw puniijlics driiu- 
quents, not because they are not g^>od nwn ; bul 
because tbey are intolerabiy wicked, it (ii)c» Ucuh) 
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and must, with the vices and the follies of men, 
until they actually strike at tlie root of order. This 
it docs in things actually moral In all matters of 
speculative improvement, tlie case is stronger, even 
where the matter is properly of human cognizance. 
But to consider an averseness to improvement, the 
not arriving at [lerfection, as a crime, is against all 
tolerably correct jurisprudence ; for if the resistance 
to improvement should be great, and any way ge- 
neral, they would in effect give up the necessary 
and substantial part in favour of the perfection 
and the finishing. 

But, say the abettors of our Penal Laws, this 
old possessed superstition is such in its principles, 
that society, on its general principles, cannot sub- 
sist along with it. Could a man think such an 
objection [>ossible, if he had not actually heard it 
made ? an objection contradicted not by hypotheti- 
cal reasonings, but the clear evidence of the most 
ijecisive facts. Society not only exists, but flourishes 
%X this hour, with this superstition, in many Coun- 
tries, under every form of Government ; in some 
established, in some tolerated ; in others, upon an 
^ual footing. And was there no civil society at 
all in these.kingdoms before the Reformation ? To 
say it was not as well constituted, as it ought to be, 
is saying nothing at all to the purpose ; for that 
Assertion evidently regards improvement, not ex- 
>stence. It certainly did then ej^ist; a^d it a$ 
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certainly then was at lea^t as much to the advantage 
of a very great part of society, as wliat we have 
brought in die place of it ; which is indeed a great 
blessing to those, who have profited of tiie change ; 
but to all the m^i, as we have wrought, that is by 
blending general pen^cution with partial relorma* 
tion, it is the very reverse. We tbund the people 
hereticks and idolaters ; we have, by way of iin- 
proving their condition, rendered them slaves and 
beggars ; they remain in all the misfortune of tb^^ir 
old errours, and all the superadded misery of their 
recent punishment They were happy enough, in 
their opioion at least, t)efore the change: what 
benefits society then had, they partook of Iheui alK 
They are now excluded from tha<%e benefits ; and 
so far as civil society comprehends them, and as 
we have managed the matter, our persecutioi^ are 
so far from being necessary to its existence, that 
our very JReformation is made in a degree noxious. 
If this be improvement, truly I know not what can 
be called a depravation of society. 

But as those, who argue in tins manner, are per- 
petually shifting the question, having begun with 
objecting, in order to give a fair and publick colour 
to their scheme, to a toleration of those opinions 
as subversive of society in general, they will surely 
end by abandoning the broad part of the argu- 
Qient, and attempting to shoW| that a toleration oi 
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them is inconsistent with the established Govefif- 
hient among us. Now, though this position be in 
reality as untenable as the other, it is not altogether 
such an absurdity on the face of it All I shall 
here observe is, that those, i^ho lay it down, little 
consider what a wound they are giving to that 
Establishment, for which they pretend so much zeaL 
However, as this is a consideration not of general 
justice, but of particular and national policy, aixi 
as I have reserved a place expressly, wh^re it wil) 
undergo a thorough discussion, I shall not here 
embarrass myself with it ; being resolved to pre- 
serve all the order in my power in the examination 
of this important melancholy subject. 

However, before we pass from this point con^ 
cerning possession, it will be a relaxation of the 
mind, not wholly foreign to our purpose, to take a 
short review of the extraordinary policy, \thich bus 
been held with regard to Religion in that Kingdom, 
from the time our ancestors took possession of it. 
The most able antiquaries are of opinion, and 
Archbishop Usher, whom I reckon amongst the 
first of them, has I think shown, that a Religion 
not very remote from the present Protestant per- 
suasion was that of the Irish before the Union of 
that Kingdom to the Crown of England. If this 
was not directly the fact, this at least seems very 
j)robable, that Papal authority was much lower in 

Ireland 
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tfeland than in other Countries. This Union was 
made under the authority of an arbitrary grant of 
Pope Adrian, in order that the Church of Ireland 
should be reduced to the same servitude with those, 
that were nearer to his See. It is not very wonder- 
ful^ that an ambitious Monarch should make use of 
any pretence in his way to so considerable an ob<- 
ject. What is extraordinary is, that for a very 
long time, even quite down to the Reformation, 
and in their most solemn acts, the Kings of Eng-^ 
land founded their title wholly on this grant ; they 
called for obedience from the people of Ireland, 
not on principles of subjection, but as Vassals and. 
mean Lords between them and the Popes ; and 
they omitted no measure of force or policy to 
establish that Papal authority with all the distin- 
guishing Articles of Religion connected with it, and 
to make it take deep root in the minds of the 
people. Not to crowd instances unnecessary, I 
shall select two ; one of which is in print, the other 
on record ; the one a Treaty, the other an Act of 
Parliament. The first is the submission of the Irish 
Chiefs to Richard Ild. mentioned by Sir John 
Davis. In this Pact, they bind themselves for the 
future to preserve j)eace and allegiance to the 
Kings of England, under certain pecuniary penal- 
ties. But what is remarkable, these fines were all 
covenanted to be paid into the Apostolical Chamber, 
supposing the Pope as the superiour power, whose 

peace 
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peace was broken and whose majesty was violated 
in disobeying his Govcrnour. By tins time, so far 
as regarded England, the Kings had extremely 
abridged the Papal power in many muurial particu- 
lars; they had pahsed the Statute ol Provisors; 
the Statute of PrtMnunirc ; and indeed struck out 
of the Papal authority all -tilings at l abt, that seemed 
to infringe on tljeir temporal independence. lu 
Ireland, however, their proceeding was directly the 
reverse: there they thought it expedient to exalt it 
at least as high as ever. For so late as the reign 
of Edward IVtli, the following short but very ex- 
plicit Act of Parliament was passed : , 



IV. Ed. Cap. 3. 

An Act, whereby letters patent of pardon from 
the King to those, that sue to Rome for certain 
benefices, is void. Rot. Pari. 

Item, At the request of the Commons it is 
ordeyned and establbhed, by authority of the said 
Parliament, that all maner letters patents of thtf 
King, of pardons or pardon granted by the King^ 
or hereafter to be granted to any provisor, that 
claim any title by the Bulls of the Pope to any 
maner benefices, where at the time of the m>pe- 
trating of the smmI Bulls of provision, the benefice 
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is full Of ar: iar-jzic^tcc rhat ti'^jea tbe saki Wuer» 
patents cc* ptrS.c: or puLriocs be xoid iu Uw «ail 
of Done e^ict. 

When br crerr cxpecienl ot force aod policy^ 
by a n ar c-/ ;soa>e cecmries by extir^xdting « huidk 
ber of ibe otdL axKl by briii^ng iu a number of 
new people tuJ id those opinioos^ and intetklin^ to 
propagate them, they had fully compassed their 
object^ they suddenly took another turn; conv^ 
menced an opposite persecution, niade licavy Laws^ 
carried on mighty war^ inflicted and sutK^red ttn^ 
worst evils, extirpated the niass of the old, biXHight 
in new inhabitants ; and they continue at thi:» diiy 
an oppressive system, and may for four huuihtsl 
years to come, to eradicate opinions, which by tht) 
same violent means they had been four humhtH) 
years endeavouring by every means to establish « 
They compelled the people to submit, by the for* 
feiture of all their civil rights, to tlie Pope*s autho* 
rity, in its most extravagant and unbounded senses 
as a giver of Kingdoms ; and now they refute even 
to tolerate them in the most moderate and chaiiti?ed 
sentiments concerning it No country, 1 helievci 
since the world began, has sutlei^d so niuch on 
account of Religion; or lias been so viiriously 
harassed both for Po{iery and for Protestuntism, 
It will now be seen, that^ even if \im^ Lnws 

could 
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could be supposed agreeable to those of Nature in 
these particulars, on another and almost as strong 
a principle they are yet unjust, as being contrary 
to positive compact, and the publick faith most 
solemnly plighted. On the surrender of Limerick, 
and some otlier Irish garrisons, in the war of the 
Revolution, the Lords Justices of Ireland, and the 
Commander in Ciiief of the King's Forces, signed 
a capitulation with the Irish, wliich was afterwards 
ratified by the King himself, by Inspeximus under 
the Great Seal of England. It contains some pub- 
lick Articles relative to the whole body of the Ro- 
man Catholicks in that Kingdom, and some with 
regard to the security of the greater part of the 
inhabitants of five Counties. What the latter were, 
or in what manner they were observed, is at this 
• day of much less publick concern. The former are 
tH:o, the 1st and the 9th. The first is of this 
tenour. The Roman Catholicks of this Kingdom 
(Ireland) shall enjoy such privileges, in the exercise 
of their Religibn, as are consistent with the Laws 
of Ireland, or as they did enjoy in the reign of 
King Charles II. : and their Majesties, as soon 
as their affairs will permit them to summon a Par- 
liament in this Kingdom, will endeavour to procure 
the said Roman Catholicks such further security in 
that particular as may preserve them from any dis* 
turbance on account of their Religion, The gtb 
Article is to this effect. The oath to be administered 

to 
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to such Roman Catbolicks, as submit to their 
Majesties' Government, shall be the oath aforesaid^ 
and no other; viz. the Oath of Allegiance^ made 
by Act of Parliament in England, in the first year 
of their then Majesties; as required by the second 
of the Articles of Limerick. Compare thb latter 
Article with the Penal Laws, as they are stataed in 
the 2d Chapter, and judge whether they seem to 
be the publick Acts of the same Power, and ob* 
serve whether otlier oaths are tendered to tbeiD, 
and under what penalties. Compare the former * 
with the same Laws, from the beginning to the end ; 
and judge whether the Rooian CathoUcks have 
been preserved, agreeably to the sense of the Ar- 
ticle, from any disturbance upon account of theii* 
Heligion ; or rather, whether on that account there 
is a single right of Nature, or benefit of society, 
which has not been either totally taken away 0( 
considerably impaired^ 

But it 18 said, that the Legislature was not bound 
by this Article, as it has never been ratified in Par- 
liament I do admit, that it never had that sanction. 
And that the Parliament was under no obligation to 
ratify these Articles by any express Act of theirs. 
But still I am at a loss how they <:ame to be the less 
valid, on the principles of our Constitution, by being^ 
without that sanctiod. They certainly bound the 
King and his successours. The words of the Article 
^0 this ; or they do nothing ; and so f^r as t\\e 

Crown 
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Crown had a share in passing those Acts, the 
publick faith was unquestionably broken. In Ire- 
land such a breach on the part of the Crown was 
much more unpardonable in administration, than it 
would have been here. They have in Ireland a 
way of preventing any Bill even from approaching 
the Royal Presence, in matters of far less import- 
ance than the honour and fa\\h of the Crown, and 
the wellbeing of a great body of the people. For, 
besides that they might have opposed the very firsi 
suggestion of it in the House of Commons, it could 
not be framed into a Bill without the approbation of 
the Council in Ireland. It could not be returned to 
them again without the approbation of the King and 
Council here. They might have met it again in its 
second passage through that House of Parliament, in 
wliich it was originally suggested, as well as in the 
other. If it had escaped them through all these mazes, 
it was again to come before the Lord Lieutenant, who 
might have sunk it by a refusal of the Royal Assent. 
The Constitution of Ireland has interposed all those 
checks to the passing of any Constitutional Act, 
however insignificant in its own nature. But did 
the Administration in that reign avail themselves 
of any one of those opportunities ? They never gave 
the Act of tile 1 ith of Queen Anne' the least degree 
of opposition in any One stage of iti^ progress. What 
is rather the fact, many of the Queen's servants 
•Dcouraged it, recommended it, were, in reality, the 
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true aathors of its passing in Pluliament^ instead of 
recommending and using tfieir utmost endeavouf to 
establish a Law directly opposite in its tendency^ 
as they were bound to do by the express letter of 
the very first article of the Treaty of Limerick. To 
say nothing further of the ^linistry, who in t!\is iu^ 
stance most shamefully betrayed the faith of Ga^ 
vemment, may it not be a matter of some de^vo of 
doubt, whether the Parliament, who do not d^im a 
right of dissolving the force of moral ohlig^atUM^ 
did not make themselves a party in tlus hnnioh of 
contract, by presenting a Bill to the Cixnvn in dinxi 
violation of those Articles so solenuxly antl vso iv* 
cently executed, which by tlie Cou^tituUou thry 
had full authority to execute ? 

It may be further objected, that, when tht> Imh 
requested the ratification of Parliament U> thasr 
Articles, they did, in effect, themselves entertain a 
doubt concerning their validity without such a mti* 
fication. To this I answer, that the coUatcml 
security was meant to bind the Crown, and to hold 
it firm to its engagements. Tliey did not, therefore, 
call it a perfecting of the security, but an additiomd 
security, which it could not have been, if the first 
had been void ; for the Parliament could not bind 
itself more than the Crown had bound itself 
And if all had made but one security, neither of 
them could be called additional with propriety or 
common sense. But let us suppose, that they did 
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apprehend, there mighthave been some thing wanting 
in this security withotit the sanction of Parliament 
They were, however, evidently mistaken ; and this 
surplusage of theirs did not weaken the validity 
of the single conti'act, upon the known principle of 
law^ Non solentj qua abundant^ vitiare scripturas. 
For nothing is more evident, than that the Crowa 
was bound, and that no Act can be made without 
the Royal Assent. But the Constitution will war- 
rant us ingoing a great deal further, and in aifiruning, 
that a treaty executed by the Crown, and contra- 
dictory of no preceding Law, is full as binding ou 
the whole body of the nation, as if it had twenty 
jtimes rexreived the sanction of Parliament ; because 
^he very same Constitution, whi/ch has given to the 
Houses of Parliament their definite authority, iias 
dlso left in the Crown the trust of making peace^ 
as a consequence, and much the best consequence, 
of the prerogative of making war. I^f the peace 
was ill made, my Lord Galway, Coningsby, and 
Porter, who signed it, were responsible ; because 
.they were subject to the community. But its own 
contracts are not subject to it. It is subject to 
them ; and the compact of the King acting con^ 
4titutionally was t^e compact of the nation. 

Observe what monstrous consequences would 
result from a contrary position. A foreign enemy 
has entered, or a strong domestick one. has arisen 
jn the nation. In such ^veots the circumstance? 

may 



iQQsy be, aiGii ^cc^sesi lansft boon, {cact^ tLbtftit m Pirlia- 
meot cuxsmA iai. This mats pracade^ &e cft^ ia 
thatrebeijf-:^ so ImdUEai. It wLi be 4i<i;i^rrcii 4Lk)c\ 
thattfaeir power sbit be 90 frest, al^ td omle k 
very pradeat to treat mmi tbecu, in orier lo stx« 
eflbsioo €t blk»d, |KxtxB|ss to sftiie ti>^ Xow^ 

couU sod&atireatvbeaiall inack^ tf ycm- C9ieflVii«^ 
or rebels, were faiij persoabded^ t^xaOU ia "djtcsc mac^ 
of coofiisiooL tiiere was do autboritv in iht SiM^h 
which cxMild hold out to tdiein an imidkhle pkv^ 
for their fijture security ; but that tiien^ larii^ m 
the ConsdtatioQ a dormant but iiro^slibk i^^^tr^ 
who would not tliink itself bound bv t^ 0«vU)¥Are 
suhastii^ and oontrecting authority^ but mi^xt 
resdnd its acts and oWgalions at plc«ji^)i^^ 11m 
would be a doctrine made to perptc^lttail^ ^\h) ^^x-v 
asperate war; and, on that principlo^ it dui^t>f 
impugns the law of natiotts, whkh i;^ \m\l a|yH^ 
this princii^e, that war should be doftx:»di «i^ nuK^^ 
as posaUe, and that it should ctm^e M m^^x ^t 
possible, between contend&ig parties and uNminm- 
nities. The Kmg has a power to pardot^ indi^ 
viduals. If the King hdldj out hh (i^\X\ 10 «i 
robber, to come in on a promise of pardon^ of \ik 
and estate, and, in all respects, of a full iudtgrnnil^) 
shall the Parliament say, that he must, iit(^vi&rthtg|tc^ 
be executed, that his estate must be forfeited^ or 
that he shall be abridged of any of Uic privilege*, 
which he before held as a subject ? Nobody will 
VOL. IX. C e afllrni 
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affirm it. In such a case, the breach of faith would 
not only be on the part of the King, who asseoted 
to such an act, but on the part of the Parliaraeot, 
who made it. As the King represents the whole 
contracting capacity of the nation, so far as bis 
prerogative (unlimited, as I said before, by any 
precedent law) can extend, he acts as &e na- 
tional Procurator on all such occasions. What 
is true of a robber is true of a rebel ; and what is 
true of one robber or rebel, is as true, and it is 
a much more important truth, of one hundred 
thousand. 

To urge this part of the argument further is, 
indeed, I fear, not necessary for two reasons. 
First, that it seems tolerably efvident in itself; and 
next, that there is but too much ground to appre- 
hend, that the actual ratification of ParHameot 
would, in the th^n temper of parties, hftve proved 
but a very slight and trivial security. Of this there 
is a very strong exam,ple in the history of those 
very articles* For, though the Parliament omitted 
in the reign of King William to ratify the first and 
most general of them, they did actually confirm the 
second and more limited, that, which related lo the 
security of the inhabitants of those five counties^ 
which were in arms when the Treaty was made. 
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CHAP. IV. 



Xv the f<^egoiiig book we considered these Law» 
tn a ?ery wnple pmnt of view, and in a very ge- 
aer^ope; merely as a system irf' hardship impooed 
on the body of the community ; and from thenc^> 
and from some other argpments, ipferred the ge- 
neral injustice of such a procedui^. In this we 
s^a}l be oblig^ to be mpre piipi^te ; pind (he ipat- 
ter will become more cpqiplex ^s we undertake to 
depu^nstrate the mischievqps and jn^pplitick copsjp- 
qurocesy whjch the particular qwde of this oppres- 
sive sys^y ^nd the instrumepts, ^hich it emptoys* 
oper9t^^ as we said, on this extensive objept> 
produce on the oatioi^ prosperity, quiet, f^nd 
diecurity. 

T)^ Stock (ff jffatemhi by which ^^y option is 
f ei^c^ercjd J^ri^if^ m^ prosperoM?, ai^ its w4uptry ; 
its knoijv^^e; ,9r sk^U ; itsmor^p; itp /execution ip/ 
justiice ; ^ts courage ; and the patiop^l union in di- 
rectiipg thes^ poiyers to one ppint, ^ind n^jkii^ ^ew 
p^ cepibre }u the pMJtHick byene^/ Qther t^an thes(p 
I do not know^ and scarcely can cpnceiye aoy 
tnea;!^^ by ivh^b A f:;qffmnipfy mpiy flwf ipb. 

If we shojy, that theae Pen^Ji t^yf^ f^f Ireland 
desl;roy pojt,one only, hyt^every otjl^ pf these u^ate- 
rial? of puWic^ prospprjity, it will w?t he difficult 
to pcjrceive, 1;^ jQrea^t ^i^ain, whilst they s^bsi8>, 
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never can draw from that Country all the advan^ 
tagcfl, to which the bounty of Nature ha» entitled it 
To begin with the first great instrument of national 
happincHft and strength, its industry ; I must observe, 
that although these Penal J^ws do indeed inflict 
many hardships on those, who are obnoxious to 
them, yet their chief, tlieir most extensive, and 
most certain operation is upon ])roperty. Those 
civil Constitutions, which promote industry, are 
such as facilitate the acquisition, secure the hold' 
ing ; enable the fixing, and suffer the alienation, of 
property. Every I^w, which obstructs it in any 
part of this distribution, is, in proportion to the 
force and extent of the obstruction, a discourage* 
ment to industry. For a Law against propcnrty is 
a Law against industry, the latter having always 
the former, and nothing else, for its object Now 
as to the acquisition of landed property, which is 
the foundation and support of all the other kinds, 
Uie Laws have disabled three fourths of the inha* 
bitants of Ireland from acquiring any estate of 
inheritance for life or years, or any charge what' 
soever, on which two thirds of the improved yeariy 
value are not reserved for 30 years. 

This confinement of landed property to one set 
of hands, and preventing its free circulation through 
the community, is a most leading article of ill policy ; 
because it is one of the most capital discouragements 
to all that industry^ which may be employed on the 

lasting 



lasting impTovaenuntdf the soil, or is any way con^ 
Tersant about lami A temire of jo years i& evi- 
dently no tenure, upon which to hixiUl ; to plafit:; to 
nuse cndocRin»; to change thenature of the grouad ; 
to moke any new e:!cperiraent, which might improve 
agricoitiire; or t» do any tiling osore tbaa what uiay 
answer the wxmediatot anJ. mooKntary call^ of rent 
to the kuutlonl^ amd IcEBire sub&isteQce to the teofsuit 
and his £vniLy. The de^iix of acqui^tioo is atuvavs 
a passion oflongtriews. Coofioe a man to momentary 
pofisemoOy and you at once cut off that laudable 
avarice, which cirery wise state has cherii^ed as one 
of the first principles of its grecttness. AUow a man 
but a temporary possession, lay it down as a maxim, 
that he never can have any other^ and you imme- 
diately and infallibly turn him to temporary enjoy- 
ments; and these enjoyments are never ttie pleasures 
of labour and free industry, whose quality it is 
to famish the present hours, and squander all upon 
prospect and futurity ; they are, on the contrary, 
those of a thoughtless, loitering, and dissipated lite. 
The people must be inevitably disposed to such 
pernicious habits, merely from the short duration of 
their tenure, which the Law has allowed. But it is 
not enough, that industry is checked by the confine- 
ment of its views ; it is further discoumged by the 
limitation of its own direct object, profu. This is a 
regulation extremely worthy of our attention, as it 
is not a consequential, but a direct discouragement 

c c 3 ta 
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to mdioratioo ; as directly as if the Law had said 
in express terms, " Thou shalt not improve." 

But we have an additional argument to demon- 
strate the ill policy of denying the occupiers of land 
any solid property in it Ireland is a country wholly 
unplanted. The farms have neither dwelling-houses^ 
nor good offices ; nor are the lands aliMtst any where 
provided with fences tind coHmmnicaticifns ; ina woi^, 
in a very unimproved stat?. The land-owner there 
never takes upon him, as it is usual in this Kingdom, 
to supply all these conveiriences, and to ^et dowoi his 
tenant in what may be called a completely furnished 
farm. If <ihe tenant will not do it, it is never done. 
This circumstance shows, how nnserably and pecu- 
Jiarly 'impolitick it has been in Ireland to lie down 
ibe body of the lenfentry to short and unproiitafbte 
tenure]^. A finished and furrrished liouse will bfe 
Ijaken for any Derm, however short : tf the repair 
lies on the owner, the shorter the better. Bat no 
one will taice^one not only Unfurnished, but half foully 
but tfpon a^tertn, which, on circulation, will answer 
with profit^all his'charges. it is on thisipiinei|de, ^at 
Hhe 'Romans established their ^Emphytekm^ 'Or >1Pee- 
-ferin. For thotigh they 'ex!tended the'ordinsry wnn 
*of their location only to nine yeats, ^et Vbey ^e*- 
'cduraged a 'more 'permanent letting to iafm, "wvth 
the condition of ihiprbvemem, osiv^ tUB of umml 
payment, on the part of Che* tenant, nvheFe 'the lasid 
'had loin pough '^nd tiegldcted^ ^aod tth^Hrfote 

invented 
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invented tiiis species of angrafted lioidiiig in the later 
times, when property came to lie worse distributed 
by &Uing into a few bands. This denial of landed 
property to the gross of the people has thi» further 
evil eflfect in preventing the ioiproTCineot of land ; 
that it prevents any of the property acquired in trade 
to be re-gatgoA as it weie upon ti^e land* Tbey 
must have observed very little, who have not re« 
marked the bold and liberal sfarit of rmprovcwirrfi, 
which p ei^W MS twtd to trade hat c iAtta exefleitl on 
their fauEid-piiicfaaies ; thai thev u^uar^y come to 
theoi with a mofe ahoodasft covmnarAdl of ttmd^ 
voaoej tban mo^ lar^ufSeifS aaea piQ»jB^«S8 ; ar^d tiMat 
they have in fBo^nik a wom^s^ better kl^^ak r*Nr ilbr^ 
habits of cakdaai\(e <fieaauvs9tv. oif the prv^/:4rier^ c4 
eippwlmg iEL cr'3j& a> acquire, fieskhfs^ :?oeh mei% 
often hang taor ipiriit tf'emaasereis in(«> their aslates 
with thea^ ;icui make maoiitu^tures fake a roof. 
where ne msre landed gsntry bad perliapei no^ 
capilaLpaiUip&aiaindinadtia. ;ind. most nvauenttv*, 
not arifiocac kaowb-dge; m eliect 3x\y ti\\ng dt* the 
kiod» Bv cheaa means, what heautitlil and u^^eflil 

tmtt been made aboot ti-adintr i^nd 
toamsi, and miw has d«inciilture had 

that aaoov aUivice with C'^vmnien^e v 

I » - 

and hnr miaembie mnst riuit nation be. ^ho^ 
of poiin? aaa di5iointed :he landing 3nd the 
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The great prop of this whole system. is not pre^ 
tended to be its justice or its utility, but the supposed 
danger to the StatQfivhich ^ve rise to it origiiially, 
and which, they apprehend, would return if this 
system were overturned. Whilst, say they, the 
Papists of thb Kingdom were possessed of landed 
property, and of the influence consequent to such 
property, their allegiance to the Crown of Great 
Britain was ever insecure ; the publick peace was 
ever liable to be broken; and Protestants never 
could be a moment secure either of their properties 
or of their lives. Indulgence only made them ar- 
rogant, and power daring ; confidence only excited 
and enabled them to exert their inherent treachery ; 
and the times, which they generally selected for 
their most wicked and desperate rebellions, were 
those, in which they enjoyed the greatest ease, and 
the most perfect tranquillity. 

Such are the arguments, that ' are used both 
publickly and privately in every discussion upon 
this point. They are generally full of passion and 
of errour, and built upon facts, which in themselves 
are most fiilse. It cannot, I confess, be denied, 
that tliose miserable performances, which go about 
under the names of Histories of Ireland, do indeed 
represent those events after this manner ; and they 
would persuade us, contrary to the known order of 
Nature, that indulgence and moderation in Gover- 
nours is the natural incitement in subjects to rebel 

But 



But Aece is •£ e^sdtai^ Hsi;.7-) ic I-rmoai:. imf 
geDBBC ■voice m is wrsr-jtaat. ■B.xiaiB;s&. «aics. 
spe«ks ■ Terr c.^ggss: jclu^b^ r-a* aiae zai- 
tories, tron Tbloc «ac inax Chebsbiuc . zmsk 
restoce Xar^r- k e- _-.si -jzaa. itac rv.iiir' x. xs 
proper onler. F j 2k^ cw-l i!t,i» -siw t: ruae. *ai 
have beea u :ae pacs u: ^"'■^*» nr^ t laev 
may show cne ':i£t is aJ. ze vjt-z. 13K '3^ ic- 
bciboos 'WtT ztc pcaracgr r^ xif?nc5r.-gL- mi ht 
p erercca oc : tra: z:e^ Kn!Br:»iE TJia. -..is. mkl isUe. 
j^ijiiii— lilt cxX xzBt zae xuK uniMab^^eK 1:3- 
preaiatL Tier reciiiT^ wdl 3e ir i-iai r'Tac nr 
lesst nxdCeiNcce 13 a. XKZrat so senLzanc B 

aoT r'iiin II I d>^ or reiiix<E«. can c-nw ii^sesii 
upoa the st=«;T tx izose. «3o ive tdc-^ Lc or :3at 
its dmser aa atise d^mu toeir quiet aoii prosperin. 
God Krc^i. trat ex ai^^axj ot ciis or say Coootiy 
^hiT'*^ 2^ SUC3 encocragenient to tile folly or 
vices ct usBC who zovem. If it can be shown^ 
thkt tbe £Tear m>eUoDS of Ireland have arisea from 
attempb to rvc jce the Natives t» die ^ate, to which 

r leuuced, it will show, that an attempt 
. that state will rather be dis- 

& to the ptiblick peace, than any kind 
of secuntj to it. Tacae things have, in some mtMr 
sure, bepEL to acpear iilreaiiy : and aa fin* as re^nb 
the nil, na Jt ticawn trom formo' rebeUiixM^ it will 
&11 nadwT ta ne poood. But, bic mj part, I liunk 

*h0 
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the real danger to every State is, to render its sub- 
jects justly discontented ; nor is there in politicks or 
science any more effectual secret for their secority, 
than to establish in their people a firm opinion, that 
no change can be for their advantage. It is true, 
that bigotry and fanaticism may, for a time, tlraw 
great multitudes of people from a knowledge of 
their true and substantial interest. But upon this I 
have to remark three things ; first, that such a tem* 
per can never become universal, or last for a long 
lime. The principle of religion is seldom lasting ; 
the majority of men are in no persuasion bigots ; 
they are not willing to sacrifice on every vain 
imagination, that superstition or enthusiasm holds 
forth, or that even zeal and piety recommend, the 
certain possession of their temporal happiness. And 
if such a spirit has been at any time roused in a 
society, after it has had its paroxysm, it commonly 
subsides and is quiet, and is even the weaker £or 
the violaice of its first exertion ; security and ease 
are its mortal enemies. But, secondly, if any thing 
can tend to revive and keep it up, it is to keep alive 
the passions of men by ill usage. This is enou^ 
to irritate even tiiose, who have not a spark of bigotry 
in their jCQQStitutiim, to the mo^ desperate enter* 
prises ; it oertainly will inflame, darken and render 
more dangerous the spirit of bigotry in tliose, who 
are (Kiasessed by it. Lastly, by rooting jQKit any 
sect, you ^re Aever secure against the icffiects of 

fanaticism ; 
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: it noiT arise oa the side of tlic luotyt 
^LVOHred OfHoions; and many ^e tlie in^tmlccts 
wherein the Established Religkm oi a State hus 
grown ferocious^ and tamed upou its keeper, and 
has oftea torn to pieces the Civil Establi^haicut, 
tiiat had cherished it, and wiiich it was dctiigneU Ua 
support; France — England — Holland. 

But there luav be danger of wisiiing a change, 
even where no religrous modve can ojx^raW ; auU 
every enemy to such a State couies '^s a fiicuU V> 
the sutjeet ; and where other couutikii ai'^ vuiUev 
tfirssBwr, they betrrn to hope. 

This argument ad vertcundiam has as uxuch foivo 
as any such have. But \ ttdnk it fares \>\\\ \ cry 
kuiUTuivsutiy with these, wIk> luake v^si* of U ; tor 
they would get biit Kttte lo be proveii abcUovs oj 
lyraony at tbe expense of pi^>lliug \\\^ W uu iu- 
coavcnient a!ekiK>>aledgn>ent. For if ) \\^\^ tO 
cfM^ess^ that thete are eircuinstauocs, \\\ w \\\\\\ it 
would be better to establish such a nligiou ^ ^ 

* « « 

With tegaitd to the 'Papers intt^vnt. 'I'hit \\\ 
reign Chief of their lleligion cmuit)l hi) uiou' lui 
midaMe to us> than to other l^rolDtituul ( 'OMIiIiU b 
To conquer thait 'Country fur hunb^lt, in h vuld 
chimera; lo encourage revolt in luvnur ot huMljiii 
Princes, 4s an exploded idea in tliu politif-U ot 
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tliat Court. Perhaps it would be full bb dangeroui^ 
to have the ()eopIe under the conduct of factioui» 
Vaaiors of their own, as under a foreign Eccle* 
8iaj>tical Court. 



In the second year of the reign of Queen EU- 
zabeth were enacted several limitations in the aC' 
quisition, or the retaining, of property, which bad^ 
so far as regarded any general principles, hitherto 
remained untouched under all changes. 

These Bills met no opposition either in the Irish 
Parliament or in the English Council, except from 
private agents, who were little attended to; and 
they passed into Laws with the highest and most 
genefal applauses, as all such things are in the 
beginning, not as a system of persecution^ but as 
master-pieces of the most subtile and refined poli- 
ticks. And, to say the truth, these Laws, at first 
view, have rather an appearance of a plan of 
vexatious litigation, and crooked law-chicanery, than 
of a direct and sanguinary attack upon the rights 
of private conscience ; because they did not affect 
life, at least with regard to the Laity ; and maksi^ 
the Catholick opinions rather the subject of Civil 
regulations, than of Criminal prosecutions, to those, 
who are not Lawyers, and read these Laws, they 

only 
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-only appear to be a species of jargon. For the 
execution of Criminal Law has always a certain 
appearance of violence. Being exercised directly 
on the persons of the supposed offenders^ and 
commonly executed in the fece of the Publick^ such 
executions are apt to excite sentiments of pity for 
the sufferers, and indignation against those, who 
are employed in such cruelties ; being seen as single 
acts of cruelty, rather than as ill general principles 
of government But the operatian of the Laws in 
question being such as common feeling brings home 
to every man s bosom, they operate in a sort of 
comparative silence and obscurity; and tboogfa 
their cruelty is exceedin^y great, it is never seen 
in a single exertion, and always escapes commise- 
ration, being sicarce known, except to those, who 
view tbem iD a general, which is always a cold and 
phl^Doatick, light. The first of these Laws being 
made with so genieral a satislaction, as the chief 
Govcfnooors fiwmd!, tha»t such things were extremely 
acoeplaUie to t±ie ieaiding people in that Co^intry, 
tbcy were willing enough to gratify them with the 
HOD of their fellow citiaens ; they were not sorry 
to difcrt Itlnenr attention from other inrjtiivies, anrl 
to hoep tiiem fixed* to this, as if thiin had been ti'ie 
ooly ireal object of Hheir national pn(itlcki« ; and jtrn' 
nwBLj years there waa nO' j^peerh ftv>m cl-ie If hrcme, 
whieli did Qot, with great appearance <of .•tervrMtHnenn, 
nommsad^ dte ^mmajg oif sach Laws ; and .^.iit'<*# 

a :)a8iH«'M 
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a Session went over without in effect passing some 
of them ; until they have, by degreeSi grown to be 
the most considerable head in the Insh Statute 
i3ook. At tlie same time, giving a temporary and 
occasional mitigation to the severity of some of 
the harshest of those Laws, they appeared^ in some 
soi% the protectors of those, whom they were in 
reality destroying by tlie establishment of general 
Constitutions against them. At length, however, 
the policy of this expedient is worn out; this pas- 
sions of men are cooled ; those Laws beg^l to 
disclose themselves, and to produce effects very 
different from those, which were proonised in ^nai^ing 
them ; for crooked counsels are ever unwjw ; and 
nothing can be more absurd and da^g^ous tlia4?i to 
taxnper with the natural foppdatioos of sgcietyi id 
hopes 4^ keeping it up by oertm cpatnywK^s. 
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WILLIAM **»:ITH. EJ-Q* 

Ht dear Sir, 
VrOU £ Ldtfsr i^ xc OK^i; in&aue:;. oiiiijing . 
-^ with ji^ard to yoo, I etui £nc no iiuik wiij;. 
it, except liuit <cif a tone of luunilirjr *nd disq^iali- 
ficaiioa, whidi neitber your nml, nor ^e place 
you are in, nor tbe prafessioD yoa beioi^ to, nor 
yourvery estraordinaiy leanung and taiants^ miU, 
in propriety, demand, or perbaps «Mlaiit Tbese 
di^NKitioos will be stiU less proper, if you sliould 
fed them in the extoit your modesty leads you Id 
express them. You have certainly ^^en by far 
too strong a proof of self diffidence by asking the 
c^piiBOD of a man, circumstanced as I am^ on tlie 
uoportant aulyect of your Letter. You qi*c far 
more ci^hle of forming Just conceptions upon it 
than I can be. However, sinoe you are pleased 
to command me to lay belbre you my thoughts, 
its materials, upon which your better judgment may 
operate, I shall obey you ; and submit them, with 
great deference, to your melioration or rejection. 

^ Tlien a Member of flie IrirfiPsfliflfnent; now one of ths 
^mni of 4ka Conn ofCscboqiMr in bekind. 

But 
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But first permit me to put myself in the right. 
I owe you an answer to your former Letter. It 
did not desire one ; but it deserved it. If not for 
an answer, it called for an acknowledgment. It 
was a new favour ; and indeed I should be worse 
than insensible, if I did not consider the honours, 
you have heaped upon me with no sparing band, 
with becoming gratitude. But your Letter arrived 
to me at a time, when th^ closing of my long and 
last business in life, a business extremely complex, 
and full of difficulties and vexations of all sorts, 
occupied me in a manner, which those, who 
have not seen the interiour as well as exteriour of 
it, cannot easily imagine. I confess, that in the 
crisis of that rude conflict I neglected many 
things, that well deserved my best attention : none, 
that deserved it better, or have caused me more 
regret in the neglect, than your Letter. The 
instant that business was over, and the House 
had passed its Judgment on the conduct of the 
Managers, I lost no time to execute, what for 
years I had resolved on : it was to quit my pub- 
lick station, and to seek that tranquillity in my 
very advanced age, to which, after a very tem- 
pestuous life, I thought myself entitled. But God 
has thought fit (and I unfeignedly acknowledge bis 
justice) to dispose of things otherwise. So heavy 
a calamity has fallen upon me, afi to disable me 
for business, and to disqualify me for repose. The 
existence I have, I do not know, that I can call 

life. 
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life. AocQidiDESJk I Aoi ixt »wcjc v^:^ w:t Mit 
measure oi GovensaKssi. d»0iw^ Kir w^ttt fWEsem 
1 know not;^ joq 2s«rai lfi> ^^^^^^cise tut ^ic^ifix vn lb« 
secret of a&inw 1 0)c!t boow^ » ibr » jewr $*te 
of the iratcr » cooccrwdL tbsU x^mt present cstr 
cdlent Lofd Lkateiunl ;^lhe be:<li uui n erefj 
relatioD> that I ba^e erer been acquAmted miih) 
has perfectly pureintcntioR^ mith regani to Ireland ; 
and of course, that he wbbe:^ cordianT vtrll to those, 
who form the great mass of its inhahittnls ; and 
who, as they are well or ill managed, must fbnn 
an important part of its strength, or weakness. If 
with r^rd to that great object, he has canied 
over any ready-made system, I assure you it is 
perfectly unknown to me: I am very much retired 
from the world, and live in much ignorance* Thia^ 
I hope, will form my humble apology, if I should err 
in the notions I entertain of the question, which b 
soon to become the subject of your deliberations. At 
the same time accept it as an apology for my ne^ects. 
You need make no apology for your attachment 
to the religious description you belong to. It prove* 
(as in you it is sincere) your attacliment to the 
g^eat points, in which the leading divisions are 
agreed, when the lesser, in which they differ, are 
so dear to you. I shall never call any religious 
opinions, which appear important to serious and 
pious nunds, things of no consideration. Nothing 
is so fatal to religpon as indifference, which is, 
VOL. IS. D » at 
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at least, half infidelity. As long as men hold cha« 
rity and justice to be essential integral parts of 
religion, there can be little danger from a strong 
attachment to particular tenets in faith. This I 
am perfectly sure is your case; but I am not 
equally sure, that either zeal for the tenets of faith, 
or the smallest degree of charity or justice, have 
much influenced the gentlemen, who, under pretexts 
of zeal, have resisted the enfranchisement of their 
Country. My dear Son, who was a person of 
discernment, as well as clear and acute in his ex- 
pressions, said in a Letter of his, which I have 
seen, " that in order to grace their cause, and to 
draw some respect to their persons, they pretend 
to be bigots.'' But hlsre I take it we have not- 
much to do with the theological tenets, on the one 
side of the question or the other. The point itself 
is practically decided. That religion is owned by 
the State. Except in a settled maintenance, it is 
protected. A great deal of the rubbish, which, as 
a nuisance, long obstructed the way, is removed. 
One impediment remained longer, as a matter to 
justify the proscription of the body of our Country, 
after the rest had been abandoned as untenable 
ground. !But the bufiiness of the Vope (that mixed 
person of politicks and religion) has long ceased to 
be a bugbear: for some time past he has ceased to 
be even a-colourable pretext. This was well known, 
wh6n the Catholicks of these Kingdoms, for our 

amusiemeDt^ 
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«3C»- iir Hen. f frr/iTiui- rat i. -^/.jn w. i. 

tie -au. OHnoEL 

less e«5B: n. t:.i- ioi:l. - £'j. i:-::,- i.,:rir-„ i;^ 

Dti:«»3* TTT.'jrtsr- Tm.:LU"— To r, "' l- r.-i:.— 

dvT^ tT-T £E "n.-JJEir^.'^SL XiiJ v-f .■VS.' £j 

huD«i:?'i «nc ifr- jnar^ tr"- ~ £-"' — at -r i-vrr. « 
eames jmc snxi.pit is- zi~ '..:.- :'-,- i,-,t j^t :?■' 
Ahjocxo:^: l»ii: 1:"^::: ;r Ut: i:::ti. i: »-.,:t: \ ,- -^ 
and otofic-i L" ^^jstlj.-::; ::n"t-L i:~-S2Bi a iaix- 
ward, I o-s: itJTT st- . I r-.'-_i t^.1 ifrijjjir; r:«i 
existmcc M ere-r T,'jr. zr. .---"■. ' a. J irTtL i_i:^ »-:_i.:i 
opinioa w' ~-t . r: ii^ a,"w ~Si.B :i' t-.t-it ; *cjtz. 
to authofity. I it:i~: set t: in ia:rY z^i^nsfr "^-^ 
in my life I hare aeec cr can «czjers *_ ^—r-y 
leriously to affirm, thi! tbey see, b lie T-rpe xscn- 
said, (^thoogh a foreign Power, and wiii his jcc^ 
tail of etceteras,) before I should be acme ia 
weakening any bold, which GoTcnmient m^t 
thinlE it prudent to resort to, in tbe manageoKnt of 
that large part of tbe King's subjects. I'do not 
choose lo direct all my prccaiuiniii u> tlic part, 
where the danger does not \<vv.i3 ; and to teay4 
D D 2 ■»— " 
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myself open and unguarded, where I am not only 
really, but visibly attacked. 

My whole politicks, at present, centre in one 
point ; and to this the merit or demerit of every 
measure (with me) is referrible ; that is, what will 
most promote or depress the cause of Jacobinism. 
What is Jacobinism? It is an attempt (hitherto but 
too* successful) to eradicate prejudice out of the 
minds of men, for the purpose of putting all power 
and authority into the hands of the persons capable 
of occasionally enlightening the minds of the people. 
Tor this purpose the Jacobins have resolved to 
destroy the whole frame and fabrick of the old so' 
cieties of the world, and to regenerate them after 
their fashion. To obtain an army for this purpose, 
they every where engage the poor by holding out 
to them as a bribe the spoils of the rich. This I 
take to be a fair description of the principles and 
leading maxims of the enlightened of our day, who 
are commonly called Jacobins. 

As the grand prejudice, and that, which holds all 
the other prejudices together, the first, last, and 
middle object of their hostility is Religion. With 
that they are at inexpiable war. They make no 
distinction of sects. A Christian, as such, is to 
them an enemy. What then is left to a real 
Christian (Christian as a believer and as a states- 
man) but to make a league between all the grand 

divisioDS 
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diviacna of thad nasnie: to pnHet:t j^uU to ^ii\:i;vo 
them ail ; and by no menns^ tu |)r«>:s<i>tK3 in a^iv 
manner, more or la;?** any m^tiib^r gj v>ui v;v/iUii«%Ai 
paorty ? Tlie diwHoiis> n^iiicii tbrnitji iv piw^iiii^v; u 
the Church, ^\iti\ ail timir w^rAma jc^^ CuA 
purified and wmtiiidfid out commoa tja;^) . ^;v\vi ..>s 
there wob ua common. Quamy xjrnfcvvvL '^^X *;u;VvJk"^ 
tied to take a&ivaotoge oi mf^k ^ii^^^^i^i^^ix,^: ^;^ 
now aothinj^but ioevitsiblie tujwl^ VivU W \Vv s\v,x 
quraice of our q^iiarrelb^ I iKu\i \^c Wn\> nV>VvW, 
P«i2«ttute mod provole thi^ r\A\uo\wV> ss;\ s^s 
pEejkttGcw; but it is not iu mu* tiu \ \\\\\ \<y\s 
If acy thing is, oi>e mv^vv^ \\\m\ MWUn\^ 




ocdr of t&c power of man, it is tu i^rw^K' u )nv;|\uih \ 

has said, that a king \\u\\ uudv ^ \w\ u 
bol be cannot make a gouUi uuu) 
AD the principal reltgiuu6 iu |mu\«|u^ >\x\\\\\ u^vw 
e common bottom. The ttuppiMl, \\u\\ \\w \\\wu 
or die favoured parts, may huvo iu ilir ;» t \\ | )\\ > 
pensations of Providence, ii U iiu|u):<:<ihlr lo \\ II « 
but humanly speaking, Uicy un^ all /i/oiw.'Hh 
religions. They have uU btuud lung t Mnn^ili |tt 
make prescription, and ita chuin of hti^itiniiUi \\\\ 
judices, their main stay. I'lic luiopli', v>hun)ih 
pose the four grand divisions of ( IhUMdanil) , liin i 
now their religion as an habit, and upi)n uiDIhiiU^. 
and not on disputation ; uh all men, who lui\r ilu ii 
religion derived from their para lij, uml \lw liiiUa 
of education^ must have it; huwcvcT thr uiw, 
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' more than the other, may be able to reconcile hid 
faith to his own reason^ or to that of other men. 
Depend upon it, they must all be supported, or 
they must all fall in the crash of a common ruin. 
The Catholicks are the far more numerous part of 
the Christians in your Country ; and how can 
Christianity (that is now the point in issue) be 
supported under the persecution, or even under 
the dbcountenance, of the greater number of 
Christians? It is a great truth, and which in one 
of the debates I stated as strongly as I eould to 
the House of Commons in the last session, that if 
the Catholick religion is destroyed by the Infidels, 
it is a most contemptible and absurd idea, that this, 
or any Protestant Church, can survive that event. 
Therefore my humble and decided opinion is, that 
all the three religions, prevalent more or less in 
various parts of these Islands, ought all, in sub- 
ordination to the legal establishments, as they stand 
in the several Countries, to be all countenanced, 
protected and cherished ; and that in Ireland par- 

* ticularly the Roman Catholick religion should be 
upheld in high respect and veneration ; and should 
be, in its' place, provided with all the means of 
making it a blessing to the people, who profess it; 
that it ought to be cherished as' a good, (though 
not as the most preferable good,' if a choice was 
now to be made,) and not tolerated as an inevit- 
able evil. If this be my opinion as to the Catliolick 

religion^ 
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rdigion, as a sect» you must :>ee> tlmt I iiiu^t be tu 
the last de|pree avei-se tu put a iimn» upon ilmt 
account, upuu a bad fuodtig with ixlatiuu tu tiie 
priviie^^ which the fUuiiaiuental law^ of this 
Country give him. as a subject I am tiie mmv 
aenouaon the pubitive encoucagi^meut t!i> ha i^ivt^ 
to this religum^ (always^ however^ a;> ^nxotidary^) 
becmoae the serious and eaiiie>t b«;*Iicf au<i pnKtJict^ 
of it by its prufeifiun fbnxiSy a^^ things stwU^ tii^i 
most efiectuui barrier^ if not tbtf wiv boiiivr* 
against Jacobinism. The Cathulicks fviua tji^ 
great body of the lower rauk» of vvur cvuuuimiiiv ; 
and no small part of thocJC classw v>f %W luWOliu^, 
that come neart^t to them. Vv>u iiH>w^ tb^^ ^ 
aeductioQ of that part of uuiuliuJ tVvui U^^ I'k'^^- 
ciples of religion, morality^ *wUMvliu<Ktiv^V #Vs^ :»v^- 
cial order, is tiie prat ulytvl sA tUv v^s\*^ia>. 
Let them grow lax, &a^ptu:^^K c<^vt\viOi, u^v\ iu^\i,(- 
ferent uiili regaiti to rtligiuUx mK\ ¥\\ ^SkW v\^ \\« 
have an existence, jl is? uut ^ <:t ^luu* A^\^liv^\^ v^ 
Scottish Church priuclpU\ but \\\m\ sU\'s^\^m^\\\x 
vhich will epter inloi thul UxiKiK '\\\\^ buwslvvvl 
years dreadfully sprat in i\pt lUMt^ut* \s\ h^v \\\^\ 
people.to change the furui ot tbtii (vli^iuh \\\s\^ 
proved fruitless. You Imvti ,m\\ ytau vlu^ivi^ i\\\ 
full four-fifths of your pt^nplt^, ut tlu^ t'H(l\v^li\i 
religion or JacobinUuh , Jt* thli\^» nppv^u tu >iM« \\\ 
stand on this alternative, L thluk )wu villi \\\\{ hv 
long in making your option. 
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You have made, as you naturally do, a very able 
analysis of powers; and have separated, as the 
things are separable, civil from political powers. 
You start, too, a question, whether the civil can be 
secured without some share in the political. For 
my part, as abstract questions, I should find some 
difficulty in an attempt to resolve them. But as 
applied to the state of Ireland, to the form of our 
commonwealth, to the parties, that divide us, and 
to the dispositions of the leading men in those 
parties, I cannot hesitate to lay before you my 
opinion, that whilst any kind of discouragements 
and disqualifications remain on the Catholicks, an 
handle will be made, by a factious power, utterly to 
defeat the benefits of any civil rights they may ap- 
parendy possess. 1 need not go to very remote 
times for my examples. It was within the course 
of about a twelvemonth, that after Parliament had 
been led into a step, quite unparalleled in its records, 
after they had resisted all concession, and even hear- 
ing, with an obstinacy equal to any thing, that could 
have actuated a party domination in the second or 
eighth of Queen Anne, — after the strange adven- 
ture of the grand juries, and after Parliament had 
listened to the Sovereign pleading for the emanci- 
pation of his subjects ; — it was after all this, that 
such a grudging and discontent was expressed, as 
nyist justly have alarmed, as it did extremely alarm, 
the whole of the Catholick' body : and I remember 

but 



but one pctiod is het wooue !io^ '^I[ ^^ 
period betwcni 171^1 tsai tj^T, ini voiicr 12«- 00019. 
been more husahr <Br gtftrtimiKtkaB^'^ ttraieic inaoi 
siDce the lasi piftidl etuuesen^ JLui chxk 1 40^ 
conviooed it wiii htt Err lacavcsou^ at^ !iai]^ as^ aorjr 
stigma remdms on thffm^ aDhi wciif^ taer <ai« ccna-^ 
sidei^ as iKi better dsan baSc csooBSB^ Ifn^Krare 
kept soch foranyleogdB <(tf nboMe^ tcuerv^ beande 
whole Jacobias. A^aiDst t^ sraumJ «adi (^^reaSfdi 
e^l of our time (I do not iovc 10 cbett nrpdif or 
others) I do not knoir anv sotid j iet mii \ miateaeyer^ 
But I am quite certain, that what will aMnencaresi 
to it is to interest as many as jOq can in the preaeni 
order of things, religkiuslj, dTilly, poliucally, 1^ 
all the ties and princi|JeSy by which mankind are 
held. This is like to be effectual policy : I am sura 
it is honourable policy : and it is better to fiul, if 
fail we must, in the paths of direct and manly, than 
of low and crooked, wisdom. 

As to the capacity of sitting in Parliament, after 
all the capacities for voting, for the army, for the 
navy, for the professions, for civil offices, it is a 
dispute de land caprind^ in my poor opinion ; at least 
on the part of those, who oppose it. In the first 
place, this admission to office, and this exclusion from 
Parliament, on the principle of an excluiion from 
political power, b the very reverie of t)»a prUielpU 
of the En^isb Test Act If I w<^^ t^ d^m ^j^H' 
ment from eqierieoce ratb^ ttwi) tlM^^ li^HpiM 
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doubt much whether the capacity for, or even the 
possession of, a seat in Parliament, did really con- 
vey much of power to be properly called political. 
I Imve sat there, with some observation, for nine- 
and-twenty years, or thereabouts. The power of a 
Member of Parliament is uncertain and indirect • 
and if power rather than splendour and fame were 
the object/l should think, that any of the. principal 
Clerks in office, to say nothing of their superiours, 
(several of whom are disqualified by law for seats 
in Parliament) possess far more power than nine 
tenths 6f the Members of the House of Commons. 
I might say this of men, who seemed from their 
fortoties, ' their weight in their Country, and their 
talents, to be persons of figure there ; and persons 
too not in opposition to the prevailing .party in 
government 

But be they what they will, on a fair canvass of 
the several prevalent parliamentary interests in Ire- 
land, I cannot, out of the three hundred Members, 
6f whom thef Irish Parliament is composed, discover, 
thkt abbvd three, or at the utmost four, Cartholicks 
would betetUrned to the House of Commons, hut 
sut)poscJ they should amount to thirty, that' iai to a 
tenth part, (a' thing I hold impossible for a long 
series bf years, 'arid never v^ery* likely to iiap|)eni,) 
what is this to those, who are to balance 'them in 
the one iMuse, ' and the clear and settled nii^rity 
id the bther?' For I thiftk it afciDhitely imposBible, 

that 



thatyiu the cvurf*r*ji n^tirv ^tsus ^»>-'Vtj 'x»u» xi*^ 
Peel's shouia '^e -zrti'^te*! A urac ':»AiiaiuuiOiih. lu 

fact, tiie e:iC!a'S'7lI 'A UJL^JI :»C':M1;n tu :ij^ .A»i> V 

mark jealuus-y auu sJ^;Jll;lm^ 4it\i -ivi t«> y^wCii; 
security in duv -^r-^v^. 3ut t r'rrtui *t :t/ tiivr t^u ^* VM»i\i* 
The dtuigjer :^ :jut iitn*^ :^- t; Jtr?^ 4*v ^^ii^^^^ -vOt^ 
since dooe aw^i'f. TTitr j^r^jiM wiK?>aw^V *k *n^< 
longer b«t>ret-ir yjn sint ti^m. tX'i^^^ *v^ ;o>iv V^^t^^x 
My penbaisiiisfeisjjr/ rrm.srv^., \w j^^v >'VtfvX\C- \^ 
blaoae^ if Yctt ctr^ x*^:?^!:; iivii^wv \ vv^^'^Vf^^W- 

Sua^y Vtt&^ rrl-Sib; ^-ixS l:'t^5A-;>.1| vV^^W Vv^ VM W 

GmitaLO. Aoe^; n5\ ^Sc^^r Jxiiv— $s^xi vv\§'M* ^ 
YOU ! — 1 neiTOT «n !»xt^ ^Aw 
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A SECOND LETTER 

TO 

SIR HERCULES LANGRISHE. 

My dear Sir, 

IF I am not as early as I ought to be in my ac* 
ktiowledgments for your very kind Letter, pray 
do me the justice to attribute my failure to itfl natural, 
and but too real, cause, a want of the most ordinary 
power of exertion, owing to the impressions made 
upon an old and infirm constitution by private mis- 
fortune and by publick calamity. It is true I make 
occasional efforts to rouse myself to something 
better — but I soon relapse into that state of Ian* 
guor, which must be the habit of my body and 
understanding to the end of my short and cheerless 
existence in this world. 

I am sincerely grateful for your kindness in con- 
necting the interest you take in the sentiments of 
an old friend with the able part you take in the 
service of your Country. It is an instance, among 
many, of that happy temper, which has always given 
a character of amenity to your virtues, and a good- 
natured direction to your talents. 

Your speech on the Catholick question I read with 
much satisfaction. It is solid ; it is convincing ; it is 

eloquent 
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eloquent ; and it ought, on the spot, to have produced 
that effect, which its reason, and that contained in tha 
other excellent speeches on the same side of the 
question, cannot possibly fail (though witli less 
pleasant consequences) to produce hereafter, What 
a >acl hing it is, that the grand Instructor, Time, 
has not yet been able to teach the grand lesson of 
his own value ; and that, in every question of moral 
and political prudence, it is the choice of the mo- 
ment, which renders the measure sennceable or 
useless, noxious or salutary. 

In the Catholick question I considered only one 
point Was it, at the time, and in the circumstances, 
a measure, which tended to promote the concord oC 
the Citizens? I liaveno difikulty in saying, it was ; 
and as little in saying, that the present concord of 
the Citizens was worth buying, at a critical season, 
by granting a few capacities^ which probably no one 
man now living is likely to be served or hurt by. 
When any man tells you and mcy that, if these 
places were left in the discretion of a Protestant 
Crown, and these membersliips in the discretion of 
Protestant Electors, or Patrons, we should have 
a Popish official system, and a Popish representa- 
tion, capable of overturning the Establishment, he 
only insults our understandings. When any man 
tells this to CathoUckSf he msults their understand- 
ings, and he galU their feelings. It if not th« 
question of the places and seats ; it is the real bontlla 

dispositioni 
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disposition, and tiie pretended fears, that leave stings 
in the minds of the people. I really thought, that 
in the total of the late circumstances, with regard 
Xq persons, to things, to principles, and to measures, 
was to be found a conjuncture favourable to the in- 
troduction, and to the perpetuation of a general 
harmony, producing a general strength, which to 
that hour Ireland was never so happy as to enjoy* 
My sanguine hopes are blasted, and I must consign 
my feelings on that terrible disappointment to the 
same patience, in which I have been obliged to bury 
the vexation I suffered on the defeat of the other 
great, just, and hpnourable causes, in which I have 
hi^d some share ; ^nd which have given more of 
dignity, than of peace and advantage, to a long 
laborious life. Though, perhaps, a want of success 
might be urged as a reason for making ipe doubt 
of the justice of the part I have taken, yet until I 
have other lights than one sid^ of the debate has 
furmshed me, I must see things, and feel them too, 
as I see and feel them. I think I can hardly over- 
rate the malignity of the principles of Protestant 
ascendency, as they affect Irieland; or of In- 
dianism? as they affect these Countries, and as they 
affect 4sia; ox of Jacobinism, as they affect all 
Europe, and.the state of hynaan society i^tself. The 
last is t^e greate^ evil. But it r^aJly copibines 
with, tjhe others, and flovis from them. Whatever 
breeds 4iaQq^tjent ^ this ^tipi^^^iU produce th^t 

great 



great mftster-iuiscliinf mofa mtiiihi>l\ . \\ lwl«v<»» 
tends to persuarit tlit jieopk, iktiX ibr /m, mlU^J 
bv whatever name you pt6a«o, t«lijiiuu» i/i |i«;biM^' 
are of opinion, ttjai tbeir tntJCm^t m iM/t i'i/tir|^<«v«^ 
with thai of tbc uwwy, •• • 1?^^ l>*^'rt jn^.^/' v, 

V ■IV^i'fc'"' ■■!■■■■ 

of a Countiy, uirich liave at uH OtM*- :i»ii<, ^ ^*ia^ 
particuliirly, a miglity ttiflueiK< vi' u#i v^iui/v wr*** 
is of iafiinle service to iUal iMntiiiMiu** <^m-^ 

less irhere Heaven b^tt iiiiiij»#t^ ttiKv^'^^i*^/ 

dibits of virtue in i^. i.vtitvv*i»*Wu -*/i>v #/** '»y^* 
Into fount prac&rdui 7 utm* -ta*^iu 44H. .**.'.. p.. 
vitale to Jacoi »iii«rti* M t»ai^v<r-« t' io4i>ti«..« *•» 
afloatiothe Stan li*^ m 1 u* m*4« v . <— » - .. 
thetnselv€« in ^ \^uxip^^^ it^Msw? * ii« ' .-t- 
maxima of J^courtusti . ^lavtt^ivi* ^^-1^* 
well to look tiuuui tiitu . t u^' u*. t ♦.7 •• "^ 
to take care? tiit^. H^i^ oi>u<>l»»»^»!' o» •♦t.j^*^ ;:. - ^ 

demical disteaip*^*. i' *• ^' ii*<>i«i> ^^ -•* 

the better oi' tilt palujr ti - <«-,*♦ ^» > « ' ' .. 
plaint, or iti* tsiuap*. ou*',H ■ ^' i^ ...,../.>-/ *- * - .• 
and lenieiit fttrt- uapr ^' »♦**'*> '^ « *' ii-v- •--- *'' 
vigour. Tliey ou;i,J4* ». u^ '».>' ./-^//./' ' - »* 
prima, xi^^^ loitf t^^l* •;' - ---' ' -v** •-*^^'*' 
God itirUk^ ti«< ^^i i ^^" '^--'- •^' ***'^-''^'*'. 

-i^earw-ufiut ueiie: ii4/rt o^ j^wp^t uc- uu: g^ ^^^' 
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the hands of the soldiery, you may call your Con* 
stitution what you will| in effect it will consist of 
three parts (orders, if you please) cavalry, infieuitiy, 
and artillery — and of nothing else or better* 

I agree with you in your dislike of the discourses 
in Frands-street : but I like as little some of those 
in College-green. I am even less pleased with the 
temper, that predominated in the latter, as better 
things might have been expected in the r^ular 
fomily mansion of publick discretion, than in a new 
and hasty assembly of unexperienced men, congre- 
gated under circumstances of no small irritatba. 
After people have taken your Tests, prescribed by 
yourselves as proofs of their alle^nce, to be 
marked as enemies, traitors, or at best as suspected 
and dangerous persons, and that they are not to be 
believed on their oaths, we are not to be surprised 
if they fall into a passion, and talk, as men in a 
passion do, intemperately and idly. 

The worst of the matter is this : you are pardy 
leading, partly driving, into Jacobinism that de- 
scription of your people, whose religious principles, 
— Church polity, and habitual discipline, — mig^t 
make them an invincible dyke against that bun- 
dation. This you have a thousand mattocks and 
pick*axes lifted up to demolish. You make a mi 
story of the Pope !— O seri studiorum I — It will 
not be difficult to get many called Catholicks to 
lau^ at this fundamental part of their religion- 

Never 
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Xevcrikmbtii. You kavesurcceded input; and 
yoa wamj saeoBoA comp'.elely. Bui in the presem 
stBie of watns minik and afiairs do nol flatter voor* 

sd vcs, that tlieT viU pioaoly UmiL to the bead of our 
Chordi in the place ctf that Pope» vImmd tou uhJob 
tfaoB fanmunr; and out of all rerarence to whon 
yoa boUv, and rail^ and buffoon them. Perhaps 
yoa BUiTsoeceed in the aame manner with all the 
other tenets of doctrine, and usages of discipline^ 
nmongit the Catbobdks — ^But what security have 
yoOy thai in the temper, and on the principles, on 
irtiich tliejr have made this change, they wiU stop 
at the esaet sticking plaoes you have marised in 
four ArtkiftBT You have no security for an j thin^ 
hot that th^ will become, what afe called Franco^ 
Jaeoim^ and rgect the whole tofnether. No con- 
verts now will be made in a consideTable number 
from one ai our sects to the other upon a really 
reli^ous principle. Cootnnersy mova in another 
dmctioiL 

Next to refig^n, fnperitf is the gireat point of 
Jacobin attack. Here many of the debaters in 
your maj ui ity, and their writcrss have s^en the 
Jacobins all the assislance their iiea/t? can wi^h. 
When Ike Catholicks desiie places and seats, jon 
tell Ifaem, that this is ooly a pretext ^ttKnigh Pro- 
testnnts oanght suppose it josi pfj»^'Mt k/r men to 
tte good pbcetf and mnt boroughs for tlieir own 
metiui^; bat tii^at llr.^ real view is, tor strip Pr^liteftr 
ants of their pr^4iert5. To tttj certain k/Km)e/l|^/% 
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till those Jacobin lectures were opened in the House 
of Commons, they never dreamt of any such thing ; 
but now, the great professors may stimulate them 
to inquire (on the new principles) into the founda- 
tion of that property, and of aU property. If you 
treat men as robbers, why robbers^ sooner ot lat«r, 

they will become. 

A third point of Jacobin attack ison dd tradi^ 
tkmary Constitutions. You arc apprehenrive for 
yours, which leans from its perpendicular, and does 
not stand firm on its theory. I like Parliamentary 
reforms as little as any man, who has boroughs to 
sell for money, or for Peerages, in Ireland. But it 
passes my comprehension, in what manner it isi 
that men can be reconciled to the practical merits 
of a Constitution, the theory of which is in litiga- 
tion, by being practicaUy excluded from any of its 
advantages. Let us put ourselves in the place of 
these people, and try an experiment of the effects 
of such a procedure on our own minds. Unques* 
tionably we sliould be perfectly satisfied when we 
were told, that Houses of Parliament, instead of 
being places of refuge; for popular liberty, were 
citadels for keeping us in order as a conquered peo- 
ple. These things play the Jacobin game to a 
nicety. Indeed, my dear Sir, there is not a sin^ 
particular in the Francis-street declamations, wfaidi 
has not, to your and to my certain knowledge^ been 
taught by thei jealous ascendants,, sometimes by 
doctrine, sometimes by example, always by 

provQcatioD. 
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provocation. Remember the whole of 178^1, and 
1 782 — in Parliament and out of Parliament — at this 
very day, and in the worst acts and designs, observe 
tl^ tenour of the objections, with which the Col- 
lege-green orators of the ascendency reproach the 
Catholicks. You have observed, no doubly how 
much they rely on the affair of Jackson. Is it 
not pleasant to hear Catholicks reproached for a 
supposed connexion— with whom? — with Protest- 
ant Clergymen, with Protestant Gentlemen 1 with 
Mr. Jackson ! — with Mr. Rowan, &c. &c. ! But 
egamet mi ignosco. Conspiracies and treasons are 
privileged pleasures, not to be profaned by the im- 
pure and unhallowed touch of Papists* Indeed all 
this wiU do, perhaps, well enough with detachments 
of dismounted Cavalry and Fencibles from Eng- 
land* But let us not say to Catholicks, by way of 
argument^ tliat they are to be kept in a degraded 
state, because some of them are no better than 
many of us Protestants. The thing I most disliked 
in some of their speeches (those I mean of the 
Catholicks) was what is called the spirit of liberality, 
so much and so diligently taught by the ascendants, 
by which they are made to abandon their own par- 
ticular interests; and to merge them in the general 
discontents of the Country. It gave me no plea- 
sure to hear of the dissolution of the Committee. 
There were in it a majority, to my knowledge, of 
very sober well-intentioned men ; and there were 
none in it, but such, who, if not continually goaded 
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hesitation about your having hitherto done your duty 
as becomes you. If I had not an assurance not 
to be shaken from the character of your mind, 
I should be satisfied on that point by the cry, that 
is raised against you. If you had behaved, as they 
call it, discreetly, that is, faintly and treacherously 
in the execution of your trust, you would have had, 
for a while, the good word of all sorts of men 
even of many of those, whose cause you had be* 
trayed ; and whilst your favour lasted, you might 
have coined that false reputation into a true and 
solid interest to yourself. This you are well ap- 
prized of; and you do not refuse to travel that 
beaten road from an ignorance, but from a con- 
tempt, of the objects it leads to. 

When you choose an arduous and slippery path, 
God forbid, that any weak feelings of my declining 
age, which calls for soothings and supports, and 
which can have none but from you, should make 
me wish, that you should abandon what you are 
about, or should trifle with it. In this House we 
submit, tliough wHh troubled minds, to that order, 
which has connected all great duties with toils and 
with perils, which has conducted the road to glory 
through the regions of obloquy and reproach, and 
which will never suffer the disparaging alliance of 
spurious, false, and fugitive praise with genuine 
and permanent reputation. We know, that the 
Power, which has settled that order, and subjected 

you 



y^oD tD it i^r ymaa^ ymi in tbe sinamim ^rm 4Q^ 

i^gttL Tan 3BBr ngien tut- ^¥ssx mcxi jmK, WA 
xaider jnpmacn Ofmexs» ^dll pansK is ^ittiu: «tim^ 
and ^fcittj ^jiiaii9&. 

xiiat son 'oS sssaH for miipcOL "misick Ji^^er ^)jw$ 

coir msi^iittfiur^ mill ncft xft xbe iraling 3c$<9%<tkffi 

ctnmfrmci. ik ^k^stt uxttrhr «s »»iicik tbr l3i^ 1kw@6i 

xDftde cm tbe A^djimi^tjMi&Di 'd lvA$a!td^ I wii 
not .gn&lificdl to sit l^yv lawKii in l^:i«Hi k <(idUi 
tnnii^ and iM9v naudu rixtmc*! <skiM;^|eMltP^ AK 
\cmimg same JbcHMitjdoQ lo liae cdu:)|>ii«bit^ it is 1^ 
DO purpose;, tdat llxese praf^e aiUte^ tditt llii»r 
CuttiMtn t IS > job hk its > dm i n i>lrrti6tts 19m 
sate it k a job id its coDStittttiigii; nor kit pd&$ibks 
afidwDe of poiilj, which n tdlad exdwdNm <df tlit 
body of the oouummity confiMS (with litt^ w VKd 
legud to dMsr rank or condfilkxi k Wlk) td a 
oeituD set of ftLVoored ciliwii^ thid i^tsi^ whi^ 
fimneri J bdoi^ to die whole^ shookl uot,»hythi^ 
opentioD of the swM sdfish mA ntftow prift- 
dplefi, teach the peiMOS^ who admuxtstfr in that 
Govenuneo^ to prefer thw owa partkukt) hut 

EK 4 wtll 
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Tvdl anderrtood, private interest to the false and 
lU ealculated private interest of the monopoliziog 
Company they belong to. Eminent .characters, to 
be sure, overrule places and circumstances. I 
have nothing to say to that virtue, which shoots 
up in full foi;cc by the native vigour of the seminal 
principle, in spite of the adverse schI and climate, 
that it grows in. But speaking of things in their 
ordinary course, in a Country of monopoly there 
can be no patriotism. There may be a party 
spirit — but publick spirit there can be none. As 



to a spirit of liberty, still less can it exist, or any 
thing like it. A liberty made up of penalties i a 
liberty made up of incapacities ! a liberty made 
tip of exclusion and proscription, continued for 
ages, of four fifths, perhaps, of the inhabitants of 
all ranks and fortunes ! In what does such liberty 
differ from the description of the most shockai^ 
kind of servitude ? 

But it will be said, in that Country some peofde 
are free — why this is the very description 6£ des- 
potism. Partial freedom is prvoilege and prero- 
gaiive, and not liberty: Liberty^ such as deserves 
the name, is an honest, equitable, diffusive, and 
impartial principle. It is a great and enlarged 
virtue, and not a sordid, selfish, and illiberal vice. 
It is the portion of the mass of the citisens ; a(id 
not the haughty license of some potent indimfual, 
er some predominant faction. 

If 



If any thkig cNigbt to be despoiack b a'Couolry^ » 
it iti its Goveniment ; kecsutiee there is no otuae 
of constant operatnxi to oukke its ye4e unequal. 
But the domioioo of a party must coiitiiiiiaUy» 
steaidaly, and by its very esaenoe^ fean upon tihe 
prostrate description. A ConstituticiUy foraiod so 
as to enable a f^arty to overrule tis very Govern** 
meat, and to overpower the peofde too, answers 
the purposes neither of GovemiBent nor ciiteviom. 
It coa^)els that power, which oiq^ and oAon 
would be deposed aqmlkf to protect Ifae SuhjhctB; 
to M io its trust, to counteract its purposes, and 
to become no better than the iostrumeat of the 
wrongs of a faction. Some degree of inilu^ace 
must exist in all Governments. But a Govern** 
laent, which has no interest to please the body of 
the people, and can ikeidMr support them» nor with 
safety call for fbeir ^pport, nor is of power to 
sway the domkieerifig faction, can (mly exiit by 
corruption ; and taught by that mono^Iixiog parly, 
which usurps the tide and qualities of the pubUck, 
to consider the body of the people as out ^ the 
Constitation, they will consider tiiose, ni4o are in 
it, in die light, iii which they dibose to consider 
themselves. The whiole relation of Obv^mkiieiit 
and of ftefedom will be a battle, or a traiftok. 

This sy intern in its .veal inataie, and undir ilk 
proper appellations, is odious and iknoatartd, 'Oifie- 
cially mhea a oonstitistiixi v ladooilled^ twhidh Mit 

only, 
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only, as all Constitutions do profess, haa a reggnf 
to the good of the multitude, but in its theory 
makes profession of their power also. But of late 
this scheme of theirs has been new christened— 
honestum namen imponitur vitio. A word has been 
lately struck in the mint of the Castle of DubUn ; 
thence it was conveyed to the Tholsel, or City-hall, 
where, having passed the touch of the Corporation, 
so respectably stamped and vouched, it soon be- 
came current m Parliament, and was carried back 
by tlie Speaker of the House of Commons in great 
pomp, as an offering of homage fix)m whence it 
came. The word it^ Ascendenct/. It is not abso- 
lutely new. But the sense, iri which I have hitherto 
seen it used, was to signify an influence obtained 
over the minds of some other person by love and 
reverence, or by superiour management and dex- 
terity. It had, therefore, to this its promotion no 
more than a moral, not a civil or political, use. 
But I admit it is capable of being so applied ; and 
if the Lord Mayor of Dublin, and the Speaker 
of the Irish Parliament, who recommend the pre- 
servation of the Protestant ascendency, mean to 
employ the word in that sense, that is, if they un- 
derstand by it the preservation of the influence of 
that description of gentiemen over the Catbolicks 
by means of an authority derived from their wisdom 
and virtue, and from an opinion they rwse in that 
people of a pious reg^d and affection for th«ir 

freedom 
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freedom and happiness, it is impossible riot to 
commend their adoption of so apt a term into the 
family of politicks. It may be truly said to enrich 
the language. Even if the Lord Mayor and Speaker 
mean to insinuate^ that this influence is to be ob* 
tained and held by flattering their people, by ma* 
naging them, by skilfully adapting themselves to 
the humours and passions of those, whom they 
would govern, he must be a very untoward critick, 
who would cavil even at this use of the word, 
though such cajoleries would perhaps be more 
prudently practised tlian professed. These are all 
meanings laudable, or at least tolerable. But when 
we look a little more narrowly, and compare it 
with the plan, to which it owes its present tech- 
nical application, I find it has strayed far from 
its original sense. It goes much further than the 
privilege allowed by Horace. It is more than 
parci detortum. This Protestant ascendency means 
nothing less than an influence obtained by virtue, 
by love, or even by artifice and seduction ; full as 
little an influence derived from the means, by which 
Ministers have obtained an influence, which might 
be called, without straining, an ascendency in publick 
Assemblies in England, that is, by a liberal dis- 
tribution of places and pensions, and other graces 
of Government. This last is wide indeed of the 
signification of the word. New ascendency is the 

old mastership; It is neitlier more nor less thwi 

the 
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tbe rwokition <rf ooe set of people iq Ir^l^d t$ 
coBfiider themsdyes «8 tl^^ spjp ci%i)8 in % 
ooONBOOiveslth ; ftpd to kfiep a dovmqtx qv^ the 
reat by redttcjog ttem t? ititaohtt^ slavery under a 
militery poirer; aod t^ fprtified ia theif p^wer, 
to divide the publick estote, which is the result of 
eeoeral co»fribwtic«, as a military bpp«y a;4ely 
WNongst iheoiselMes. 

The poor word wcepdeopy, so soft ;^nd melo- 
itow in its sound, so leqitjye and eoipUient i^ ite 
&»t;ua«ge, is now employed to coK«r tf) the worW 
ibe most uigid, nod peijhaps got the most w^, of 
•H plans of poUey. Tjjp wprd is Iprgeenough i,^ ijp 
ix>Bipreh«BsioH. I ca^ft^ concei^^ wh#t mode of 
oppKssiofi in wril yfe, Qr ^bat mod^e of religious 
iwwcttlioo, aaay not come wWi» the met^iods of 
iwesemng «q atcen^ftmy. fo plwp oW ^glisfa, 
«s Aey apply it, it sigfufi^ pri4e md^mhn on 
Abe one part of the wO^tion, ^a^ pn the other 4^*- 
rnirn^ md cmtrnptrr^md it sigpi^es nothing 
^se. The old wrds aee us fit;U> fee set to wqsick 
«s*he«ew; butH,ei«wJoog«i,ce«(fi^tothem 
•^ t«e agmfieaiiw, «ad they aeuod, *s thp other 

fBBt^OMs of n^anlwd. 

This Mwndanqr, hy Wng a ^««<p<a;^ .^cw}. 
<"cy, does Mt iwtter it £k>«i Abe cwwhination ,of ^ 
•Jrtej»r4,K>«„>KinAi8a«Uutf«^ jf 

*^twte«t«owdeitty «ea«8 the pt,M«i,rtkui itm 

citiaanship 
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dtiten^hify of by far tl«e major pan of the peopto 
of any Codntry, then Prottstamt ascdndcoMsy is^ tt 
bad thing ; and it ought 10 btfveno eoiistence. Btil 
1^ei<6 k ^ d^^er dvil. By the use, that is so fi*e- 
qu^irtly it^e of the tern^, and the policy, which 
ii Mgfttfted on it, the name Protestant beeonaes 
xiOfiihig mdre or better than the name ol a per-^ 
s^cutitlg fiBK:tion< with a relation of some sort of 
the6logltaI hostility to others, but wi^out any so#t 
df Mbei^takted tenets of its own, upon the g^outid 
tf iWiidh It |)ersetutes other men ; for the pat^oM 
6f this PiWtesfanl ascendency neither do, nor can, 
by any tlking positiTe, define or describe what they 
iAean by the ^ord Protestant; It is defined^ a« 
Cdvvle^ defines wit, not by what it is, but by what 
it la hot It is hot the Christian Religion as pro^ 
ffeteed in the Chlirches holding communioh witfe 
Hbtiie, the majority of Christians; that is all, which 
ih'lbe ktihide of the term is knotra abowt the sig- 
Wfication. This rtiakes such persecutors ten times 
Worie thb,A any of that descriptioh, that hitherto 
have btefen known in the world. The old perse- 
>ctite?i, whetbeir Pagan or Christian, whether Arian 
or OWiodox, HVhether Catholicks, Anglicans, ot 
CalVinists, aWUally Were, or at least had the de- 
cbi^um to ptetettd to be, strong Dogmatists. -They 
firfettaded, that their religious maxims were deer 
«nd ascertained, and so usefiil, thM th^ itere 
bound, for thfe eternal be^t df' man*indi tt> 

defend 
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defend or diffii$e thenii though by any sacrifices of 
the temporal good of those^ who were the objects 
of their system of experiment 

The bottom of this theory of persecution is 
&lse. It is not permitted to us to sacrifice the 
temporal good of any body of men to our own 
ideas of the truth and falsehood of any reli^ous 
opinions. By making men miserable in this Ufe, 
hey counteract one of the great ends of charity ; 
which is, inasmuch as in us lies, to make men happy 
in every period of their existence, and most, in 
what most depends upon us. But give to these old 
persecutors their mistaken principle, in their rea- 
soning they are consistent, and in their tempers 
they may be even kind and good natured. But 
whenever a faction would render millions of man- 
kind miserable, some millions of the race co-ex- 
istent with themselves, and many millions in their 
succession, without knowing, or so mudx as pretend- 
ing to ascertain, the doctrines of their own school 
(in which there is much ot the lash and nothing of 
the lesson) the errours, which the persons in such a 
faction fall into, are not tliose, that are natural to 
human imbecility, nor is the least mixture of mis- 
taken kindness to mankind an ingiedieot in the se- 
verities they inflict. The whole is nothing but pure 
and perfect malice. It is, indeed, a perfectioD in 
that kind belonging to beings of an higher order 
than man, and to them we ought to leave it. 

The 
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hr, faov «dl CM^ Iktt Be%iaB, to in3» l»y 
«11 «| T,tf'wfc ot die Irath cr feihrhood of sot of 
its fliml i i sjTstaBs (a ■ntfci I ahwidoii to tlie 
t hcw I ii pM is OD all sides) is a soone of great con- 
fiofft to as aMstids io this ov short but tedious 
jooney thrao^ the aoiidL They know, tfatt to 
e&|Qj this ooDSobtioii, men mail bdieve their Re- 

l^gJMn opon sonie pmciple or other, whether of cdtt* 
cation, fadbt^ tfaeoiy, or authority. When menare 
driven from any of those principles, on which they 
have received RefijpQa, withoat embmdo^ with the 
aame aasonnce and oofdiality some othar system, a 
dieadfal void is left in their minds, and a terriMe 
shock is ^vcn to their morals. They lose their guide, 
didr cmnforl, thar hope. None but the most cruel 
and hard-hearted of men, who had bamsbed all oar 
taral tenderness from their minds» such as those be- 
iogft of iron, the Ath^sts^ could brii^ themselves to 
any persecution like this. Strange it is, but so it is, 
that men, driven by force from their habits in one 
mode of ReligioD, have, by contrary habits, under 
the same force, often quietly settled in another. 
They suborn their reason to declare in favour of 
thdr necessity. Man and his ccmsdence cannot 
always be at war. If the first races have not been 
able to make a pacification between the conscience 
and the convenience, their descendants come gene- 
rally to submit to the violence of the Laws, without 
violence to their minds. As things 9tood.£Mcnierly, 

they 
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they pOflMMed a po$Hm icbmne of direetioni and 
of coiiaoUtioD* In thU men may acquieice* ^fhe 
harsh methodt in uso with the dd cUm of perie- 
ctitorf were to maice converts, not apoatatea ordy. 
If tticy penrersely hated other sects and fiictionii 
they loved their own itiordinately. But in tUis 
Protestant persecution there is any thing hot be- 
nevolence at worlc. What do the Irish Statates? 
^rbey do not make a conformity to the atablUlud 
Religion, and to its doctrines and practices, the 
condition of getting out of servitude. No such 
thing. Let three millbns of people but abandeo 
all, that they and their ancestors have been tatigbt to 
believe sacred, and to forswear it publickly ki tsrois 
the most degrading, scurrilous, and indecent for 
men of integrity and virtue^ and to abose tlie whole 
of ttieir former lives, and-to slander the ediieatioii 
they have received, and nothing more n reqirfned 
of tbem« There is no system ot foify, or 4mpiety, 
or blasphemy, or Atheism, into which tiiey may 
not throw ttiemselves, and which tliey may not 
profess openly, and as a system, comiste«Mly with 
the enjoyment of all the privileges of a fmc dtiwn 
in the happiest Constitution in the world* 

Some of the unhappy assertbrs of tbia strange 
scheme say, they are not (lemecutors on account of 
fteligion. In the first place, they say wbat if not 
true. For wbat else do they disfranchise tfie people? 
!f the man gets rid of a ReUgion, tiirough which 
thehr malice openates, he gets rid ef all their penalties 

and 
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und incapacities at once* They never afterwards 
inquire about him. I speak here of their pretexts, 
and not of the true spirit of the transaction, in 
which religious bigotry, I appreliend, has little 
share. Every man has his taste ; but I think, if 
I were so miserable and undone as to be guilty of 
premeditated and continued violence toi^'aiHJs any 
set of men, I had rather, that my conduct was 
supposed to arise from wild conceits concerning 
their religious advantages, than from low and un* 
generous motives relative to my own selfish interest. 
1 had rather be thought insane in my charity than 
rational in my malice. This much, my dear Son, 
I have to say of this Protestant persecution ; that 
is, a persecution of Religion itself. 

A very great part of the mischiefs, that vex the 
worid, arises from words. People soon forget the 
meaning, but the impression and the passion re- 
main. The word Protestant is the charm, that 
locks up in the dungeon of servitude three millions 
of your people. It is not amiss to consider this 
spell of potency, this abracadabra, that is hung 
about the necks of the unhappy, not to heal, but 
to communicate disease. We sometimes hear of a 
Protestant Religion, frequently of a Protestant in- 
terest. We hear of the latter the most frequently, 
because it has a positive meaning. The other has 
none. We hear of it the most frequently, because 
it has a word in the phrase, which, well or ill 

vo t. IX. F F understood, 
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understood) has axumated. to persecution and op^ 
prcssioa at all tinoes infiDitdy ippre than all the 
dogmas io dispute between religious factions. These 
are indeed ivell formed to perplex and torment the 
intellect ; but not lialf so well calculated to inflc^ne 
the passions and animosities of men. 

I do readily admit* that a great deal of the wars^ 
seditionSi and troubles of the world, did formerly 
turn upon the contention between interests^ that 
went by the names of Protestant and Catholick. 
But I imagined, that at tliis time no one was weak 
enough to believe, or impudent enough to pretend, 
that questions of Popish and Protestant opioims, 
or interest, are the things, by which men are at pre- 
sent menaced with crusades by foreign invadion, or 
with seditions, which shake the foundations of the 
State at horned It is long, since all this conpbina^ 
tion, pj^ things ha3 vanished^ from the view of intel- 
ligent observers. The e^istence pf quite another 
system of opinions^i^od interests i^ now plain to the 
grossest sense. Are thes^.th^ qpestiona, that raise 
a flame in the ipinds of mcQ t^ tl^if day? If ever 
th^ Church^andthe Confttitutjion of Englaod^sliould 
fell in these Islwcjfli (and they wjll fajl, tpgptljer) it is 
not Presbyterian discipline, nor Popish hierarchy; 
that will rise upon their ^ui^>s. It will not be the 
Church of Rome, nor the Church of Scotland— 
oor the Church of Luther, nor the Church of 
Calvin. On the contrary, all these Churches are 

menaced 
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menaced, and menaced alike. It is the new fanatical 
Religion, now in the heat of its first ferment, of the 
Rights of Man, which rejects all Establishments, 
all discipline, all Ecclesiastical, and in truth all 
Civil order, which will triumph, and which will lay 
prostrate your Church; which will destroy your 
distinctions, and which will put all your properties 
to auction, and disperse you over the Earth. If 
the present Establishment should fall, it is this Re- 
ligion, which will irimph in Ireland and in England, 
as it has triumphed in France. This Rdigion, 
which laughs at creeds and dogmas, and confessions 
of faith, may be fomented equally amongst all de- 
scriptions, and all sects ; amongst nominal Catho- 
licks, and amongst nominal Churchmen; and 
amongst those Dissenters, who know little, and care 
less about a Presbytery, or any of its discipline, or 
any of its doctrine. 

Against this new, this growing, this extermina- 
tory system, all these Churches have a common 
concern to defend themselves. How the enthu- 
siasts of this rising sect rejoice to see you of the 
old Churches play their g^e, and stir and rake 
the cinders of animosities sUnk in their ashes, m 
order to k«ep. up the execution of their plan for 

your common ruin ! 

I suppress all, that is inmy mind, about the blind- 
ness of thoseof our Clergy, who will shut their ey«8 
ta a thing, which glares in • such maaifest. day. It 

F F a w*""* 
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some wretches amongst an indigent and disorderly 
part of the populace raise a riot about tithes, tiiere 
are of these gentlemen ready to cry out, that this U 
an overt act of a treasonable conspiracy « Here the 
bulls and the pardons, and the crusade, and the 
Pope, and the thunders of the Vatican, are every 
tvhere at work. There is a plot to bring in a foreign 
power to destroy the Church. Alas ! it is not 
about Popes, but about potatoes, that the minds (A 
this unhappy people are agitated. It is not from 
the spirit of zeal, but the spirit of whiskey, that 
these wretches act. Is it then not conceived pos- 
sible, that a poor Clown can be unwilling, after pay* 
ing three pounds rent to a gentleman in a brown 
coat, to pay fourteen shillings to one in a black coat, 
for his acre of potatoes, and tumultuously to desire 
some modification of the charge, without being sup- 
posed to have no other motive than a frantick zeal 
for being thus double-taxed to another set of land- 
holders, and another set of Priests? Have men no 
self-interest ? no avarice ? no repugnance to pub- 
lick imposts? Have they no sturdy and restive 
minds ? no undisciplined habits ? Is there nothing 
in the whole mob of irregular passions, which might 
precipitate some of the common people, in soma 
places, to quarrel with a legal, because they feel it 
to be a burthensome, imposition? According to 
these gentlemen, no offence can be committed by 
Papists but from zeal to their religion. To make 

room 




FMHD lor liic vices of PsajusOs, tliry ctear tiw^ hoiT<«t 

of all tbe vices of num. Som^ oi tJ)o r^immon 

peoptr ;iiflt tmc iiowever in tan 1llou?!anri^ rAmmist 

difiardeis. TTell ! pimkn them its yoii dn. 4uwi «s 

yvm Diusiu to piniish them. i(ir their vioieiK^ liitian^ 

tbe jiHt propem oi each ixixiividAmi Oien;v"if»T)k -a* 

each individiiai suffers Simpori ttir inhm*^ R<*^^w^ 

or the iniarec Impropnatar. in tbc cniovixieM oi tiyC' 

efttfec. id m'hicn ;whettier on xne t«sct plan w n^^ 

tbe JjBLW^ have pm idm in pd^^te^mi. 1^ the 

and tne pimismnecit stand upon X))oit o^i) 

But now we anxrhi al. cA xts^ Ckr^^nw^ 

panicuiark, to avoid aftsirnin^ an<^hcr caft«i 

of quarrel, in ordsr to infuse a new s^::r« 4:vf iv.;in^ 

ns9& into a dispute, wdicii prrsonal iwuiru^s i>n both 

aid^ mill of tiiejiselves maie letter t^^xv^K ^J^A 

tfaerebj iavolTe in xt h\ r^Spo/o^ <ktscrijw*i>s WK«v 

who have indiricualiv uo share ^-hat^iOCxtT in UK«i 

incgolar aci& Let i2sim)I make tlic mali^^mi ;;k> 

tioDS of our oim ima^iiaaiioas, beauxi with tacUi'ms 

Gootrover^cs^ msoos fxxr kecf«Qg OKav ihal ^wt* i>ci* 

ther guil^, dot justly suspectied ca cximc^ in a ;*n i- 

tude equally dishonoorable aini uu$alV lo Roiipoiv 

and to tbe State. When men an^ con:>tuniK ao 

cused, bm know tbemseh^es not to he j^^uUy. ihoy 

must naturally abhor their accusers Ihen' i;^ no 

character, when mahgnaQtly taken up and iUUIh^ 

rately pursued, which more naturally cxciics in«lig- 

nation and abhorrence in mankind ; especially in 

that part of mankind, which suffers from it 

y F 3 ^ ^^ 
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I do not pretend to take pride in an extravagant 
attachment to any 8ect« Some gentlemen in Irdand 
affect that soit of glory. It is to their taste* Their 
piety^ I take it for granted^ justifies the fervour of 
their zeal, and may palliate the excess of it. Being 
myself no more than a common layman, commonly 
informed in controversies, leading only a very com- 
mon life, and having only a common citizen's in- 
terest in the Church, or in the State, yet to you I will 
say, in justice to my own sentiments, that not one of 
those zealots for a Protestant interest wishes more 
sincerely than I do, perhaps not half so sincerely, for 
the support of the Established Church in l^oth these 
Kingdoms. It is a great link towards holding fast 
the connexion of Religion with the State ; and for 
keeping these two Islands, in their present critical 
independence of Constitution, in a close connexion 
of opinion and affection. I wish it well, as the Re- 
ligion of the greater number of the primary land 
proprietors of the Kingdom, M'ith whom all Esta- 
blishments of Church and State, for strong political 
reasons, ought in my opinion to be warmly connected. 
I wish it well, because it is more closely combined 
than any other of the Church systems with the 
Crawn^ which is the stay of the mixed Constitution ; 
because it is, as things now stand, the sole connect* 
ing political principle between the Constitutions oi 
the two independent Kingdoms. I have another, 
and infinitely a stronger, reason for wishing it well ; 

it 
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it is, that in the present time I consider it as one of 
the main pillars of the Christian Religion itself. Thfe 
body and substance of every Religion I regard much 
more than Any of the forms arid dogmas of the par- 
ticular sects. Its fall would leave a great Void, which 
nothing else, of which I can form any distinct idea, 
might fill T 1-espect the Catholick hierarchy, and 
the Presbyterian republick. But I know, that the 
hope or the fear of establishing either of them is, in 
these Kingdoms, ekjually chimerical, even if I pre- 
ferred one or the other of them to the Establish- 
ment, which certainly I do not. 

'These are some of my reasons for wishing the 
support of the Church of Ireland as by Law esta- 
blished. These I'easons are founded as well on the 
absolute as on the relative situation of that King- 
dom. But is it because I love the Church, and 
the King, and the privileges of Parliament, that I 
am to be ready for any violence, or any injustice, 
or any absurdity, in the means of supporting any of 
these powers, or all of them together ? Instead of 
prating about Protestant ascendencies, Protestant 
Parliaments ought, in my opinion, to think at last 
of becoming Patriot Parliaments. 

The Legislature of Ireland, like all Legislatures, 
ought to frame its Laws to suit the people and the 
circumstances of the Country, and not ariy longef 
to make it their whole business to force the nature, 
the temper, and the inveterate habits of a Nation 

FF 4 ^ 
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to a confortntty to speculative systems concerning 
any kind of Laws« Ireland has an established 
Government, and a Religion legally established, 
which are to be preserved. It has a people^ who 
are to be preserved too, and to be led by reason, 
principle, sentiment and interest to acquiesce in 
that Government. Ireland is a Country under pe- 
culiar circumstances. The people of Ireland are 
a very mixed people ; and the quantities of the 
several ingredients in the mixture are very much 
disproportioned to each other. Are we to govern 
this mixed body as if it were composed of the mos 
simple elcmcutSi comprehending the whole in one 
system of benevolent legislation : or are we not ra- 
ther to provide for the several parts according to 
the various and diversified necessities of the hete- 
rogeneous nature of the mass ? Would not common 
reason and common honesty dictate to us the policy 
of regulating the people in the several descriptions, of 
which they are composed, according to the natural 
ranks and classes of an orderly civil society, under a 
common protecting Sovereign, and under a form of 
Constitution favourable at once to authority and to 
freedom ; such as the Britbh Constitution boasts to 
be, and such as it is, to those, who enjoy it? 
, You have an ecclesiastical Establishment, which, 
though the Religion of the Priucc, and of most of 
the first class of landed proprietors, is not the Re- 
ligion of the major part of the inhabitants, and 

whicli 
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tvhich consequently does not answer to them any 
one purpose of a religious Establishment. This is 
a state of things,, which no man in his senses can 
call perfectly happy. But it is the state of Ireland. 
Two hundred years of experiment show it to be 
unalterable. Many a fierce struggle has passed be- 
tween the parties. The result is — you cannot make 
the people Protestants — and they cannot shake off 
a Protestant Government. This is what experi- 
ence teaches, and what all. men of sense, of all de- 
scriptions, know. To-day the question is this — are 
we to make the best of this situation, which we can^ 
not alter? The question is — shall the condition of 
the body of the people be alleviated in other things, 
on account of their necesssary suffering from their 
being subject to the burthens of two religious Estab- 
lishments, from one of which they do not partake 
the least, living or dying, either of instruction or of 
consolation ; or shall it be aggravated by stripping 
the people thus loaded of every thing, which might 
support and indemnify them in this state, so as to 
leave them naked of every sort of right, and of 
every name of franchise ; to outlaw them from the 
Constitution, and to cut off (perhaps) three millions 
of plebeian subjects, without reference to property, 
or any other qualification, from all connexion with 
the popular representation of the Kingdom? 

As to Religion, it has nothing at all to dp with 
the proceeding. Liberty is not sacrificed to a zeal 

for 
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for Religioti ; bat a zeal for Religion is pretended 
and assumed, to destroy liberty. The CatboKck Re- 
ligion is completely free. It has no Establishment ; 
but it is recognized, permitted, and, in a degree, pro- 
tected by the La^s. If a man is satisfied to be a 
slave, he may be a Papist with perfect impunity. 
He may say mass, or hear it, as he pleases ; but he 
must consider himself as an outlaw from the British 
Constitution. If the constitutional liberty of the 
subject were not the thing aimed at, the direct re- 
verse course would be taken. The franchise would 
have been permitted, and the mass exterminated. 
But the conscience of a man left, and a tenderness 
for it hypocritically pretended, is to njake it a trap 
to catch his liberty. 

So much is this the design, that the violent par- 
tisans of this scheme fairly take up all the maxims 
and arguments, as well as the practices, by which 
tyranny has fortified itself at all times. Trusting 
wholly in their strength and power (and upon this 
they reckon, as always ready to strike wherever they 
wish to direct the storm) they abandon all pretext 
of the getieral good of the community. They say, 
that if the people, under any given modification, 
obtain the smallest portion or pafticle of consti- 
tutional fiieedom^ it will be impossible for them 
to hold their property. They tell us, that they 
act only on the defensive. They inform the pub- 
Uck of Europe, that their estates are itiade up of 

forfeitures 
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forfeitures and confiscations from the Ncbtives : — 
that, if the body of people obtain votes, any number 
of votes, however small, it will be a step to the choice 
of Members of their own Religion :■ — that the House 
of Commons, in spite of the influence of nineteen 
parts in twenty of the landed interest now in their 
hands, will be composed in the whole, or in far the 
major part, of Papists ; that this Popish House of 
Commons will instantly pass a Law to confiscate all 
their estates, which it will not be in their power to 
save even by entering into that Popish party them- 
selves, because there are prior claimants ' to be 
satisfied : — that as to the House of Lords, though 
neither Papists nor Protestants have a share in 
electing them, the body of the Peerage will be so 
obliging and disinterested, as to fall in with this 
exterminatory scheme, which is to forfeit all their 
estates, the largest part of the Kingdom ; and, to 
crown all, that His Majesty will give his cheerful 
assent to this causeless act of attainder of his inno- 
cent and faithful Protestant subjects :-^that they 
VI ill be, or are to be left, without house or land, to 
the dreadful resource of living by their wits, out of 
which they are already frightened by the appre- 
hension of this spoliation, with which they are 
threatened : — that therefore they canaot so much 
as listen to any arguments drawn from equity or 
from national or constitutional policy : the sword 
IS at their throats ; beggary and famine at th^ 

door. 
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door. See what it is to have a good look out, and 
to see danger at the end of a sufficiently long per- 
spective ! 

This is indeed to speak plain, though to speak 
nothing very new. The same thing has been said 
in all times and in all languages. The language of 
tyranny has been invariable ; the general good is 
inconsistent with my personal safety. Justice and 
liberty seem so alarming to these gentlemen, that 
they are not ashamed even to slander their own 
titles ; to calumniate, and call in doubt, their right 
to their own estates, and to consider themselves as 
novel disseizors, usurpers, and intruders, rather than 
lose a pretext for becoming oppressors of their 
fellow citizens, whom they (not I) choose to describe 
themselves as having robbed. 

Instead of putting themselves in this odious point 
of light, one would think they would wish to let 
Time draw his oblivious veil over the unpleasant 
modes, by which lordships and demeans have been 
acquired in their*s, and almost in all other countries 
upon earth. It might be imagined, that, when the 
sufferer (if a sufferer exists) had forgot the wrong, 
they would be pleased to forget it too ; that they 
would pei;mit the sacred name of possession to 
stand in the place of the melancholy and unpleasant 
title of grantees of confiscation; which, though firm 
and valid in Law, surely merits the name, that a 
great Roman Jurist g^ve to a title at least as valid 

in 
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ill his nation, as confiscation would be either in his 
or in our's : — Tristis et luctuosa successh. 

Such is the situation of every man, who comes 
in upon the ruin of another — ^his succeeding, under 
this circumstance, is tristis et luctuosa successio. 
If it had been the fate of any gentleman to profit 
oy the confiscation of his neighbour, one would 
think he would be more disposed to give him a 
valuable interest under him in his land ; or to allow 
him a pension, as I understand one worthy person 
has done, without fear or apprehension, that his 
benevolence to a ruined family would be construed 
into a recognition of the forfeited title. The pub- 
lick of England the other day acted in this manner 
towards Lord Newburgh, a Catiiolick. Though 
the estate had been vested by Law in the greatest 
of the publick charities, they have given him a 
pension from his confiscation. They h^ve gone 
fiirther in other cases. On the last Rebellion in 
1745, in Scotland, several forfeitures were in- 
curred. They had been disposed of by Parlia- 
ment to certain laiidable uses. Parliament re- 
versed the method, which they had adopted in 
Lord Newburgh's case, and in my opinion did 
better; they gave the forfeited estates -to the suc- 
cessours of the forfeiting proprietors, chargeable in 
part with the uses. Is this, or any thing like this, 
asked in favour of any human creature in Ireland ? 
It is bounty; it is charity;- wise bounty and 

politick 
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politick charity ; but no man can daim it as a right 
Here nt> such thing is claimed as right, or begged 
as charity. The demand has an object as distant 
from all considerations of this sort, as any two 
extremes can be« ' The people .desire the privileges 
inseparably annexed, since Magna Charta, to the 
freehold^ which they have by descent, or obtain as 
the fruits of their industry. They call for no man's 
estate ; they desire not to be dispossessed of their 
owi>. 

But this melancholy and invidious title is a 
favourite (and like favourites, always of the least 
merit) with those, who possess every other title 
upon earth along with it. Tor this purpose, they 
revive the bitter memory of every dissension, which 
has torn to pieces their miserable country for ages. 
After what has passed in 1782, one would not 
think, that decorum, to say nothing of policy, would 
permit them to call up, by magidc charms, the 
grounds^ reasons^ and principles of those terrible^ 
confiscatory, and exterminatory periods. They 
would not set men upon calling from the quiet 
sleep of death any Samuel, to ask him^ by what 
act of arbitrary Monarchs, by what* inquisi- 
tions of corrupted tribunals, and tortured jurors ; 
by what fictitious tenures, invented to dispossess 
whole unoffending tribes and their Chieftaifls! 
They woukl not conjure up the ghosts, from the 
ruins of casdes. and churches^ to tell for what 

attempt 
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Attempt to struggle for the indeiJendence of an 
Irish Legislature, and to raise armies of volunteers, 
without regular commissions from the Crown, in 
support of that independence, the estates of the 
old Irish Nobility and Gentry had been confiscftted* 
They would not wantonly call on those phantomSi 
to tell, by what English Acts of Parliament, forced 
upon two reluctant Kings, the lands of their Country 
were put up to a mean and scandalous auction in 
every goldsmith's shop in London ; or chopped to 
pieces, and cut into rations, to pay the mercenary 
soldiei7 of a regicide Usurper. They would not 
be so fond of titles under Cromwell, who, if he 
avenged an Irish rebellion against the sovereign 
authority of the Parliament of England, had him- 
self rebelled against the very Parliament, whose 
sovereignty he asserted, full as much as the Irish 
Nation, which he waa senti to subdue and confis* 
cate, could rebel againsti that Parliament, or could 
rebel against the King, against whom both he and 
the Parliament, which he served, and which he 
betrayed, had both of them rebelled. 

The gentlemen^ who hold, the language of the 
day, know perfectly well^ that the Irish in 1 64 1 pre- 
tended at least, that they did not rise against the 
King, nor in fact di^ they, whatever constructions 
Law might put upon their act But full surely 
they rebelled against the authority' of the Piu-« 
liament of England, and they. openly professed > so 

to 
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to do. Admitting (I have now no time to discuss 
the matter) the enormous and unpardonable mag- 
nitude of this their crime^ they rued it in their per- 
sons, and in those of their children and their grand- 
children even to the fifth and sixth generations. 
Admitting, then, the enormity of this unnatural 
rebeUion in favour of the independence of Ire- 
land, will it follow, that it must be avenged for 
ever ? Will it follow, that it must be avenged on 
thousands, and perhaps hundreds of thousands, of 
those, whom they can never trace, by the labours 
of the most subtle metaphysician of the traduction 
of crimes, or the most inquisitive genealogist of 
proscription, to the descendant of any one con- 
cerned in that nefarious Irish rebellion against the 
Parliament of England ? . 
• If, however, you could find out these pedigrees 
of guilt, I do not think the difference would be 
essential. History records many things, which ought 
to make us hate evil actions ; but neither history, 
nor morals, nor policy, can teach us to. punish 
innocent men on that account What lesson does 
the iniquity of prevalent factions read to us ? It 
ought to lesson us into an abhon^nce of the abuse 
of our own power in our own day : when we hate 
its excesses so much in other persons and in other 
times. To that school true Statesmen ought to be 
satisfied to leave mankind. They ought not to 
callfi'om the de^d all the di8CU9sions and liti^tions, 

which 
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which formerly inflamed the furious factions, which 
had torn their Country to pieces ; they ought not 
to rake into the hideous and abominable tilings, 
which were done in the turbulent fury of an injured, 
robbed, and persecuted people, and which were 
afterwards cruelly revenged in the execution, and 
as outrageously and shamefully exaggerated in the 
representation, in order, an hundred and fifty years 
after, to find some colour for justifying them in the 
eternal proscription and civil excommunication of a 
whole people. 

Let us come to a later period of those confisca- 
tions, wth tlie memory of which the gentlemen, who 
triumph in the Acts of 1782, are so much de- 
lighted. The Irish again rebelled against the Eng- 
lish Parliament in 1688, and the English IV- 
liament ag^in put up to sale the greatest part of 
their estates. I do not presume to defend tlie 
Irish for this rebellion ; nor to blame the English 
Parliament for this confiscation. The Irish, it k 
true, did not revolt from King Jamess power. 
He threw himself upon their fidelity, and they sup- 
ported him to the best of their feeble power. Be 
the crinie of that obstinate adherence to an ab- 
dicated Sovereign against a prince, whom tlie Par- 
liaments of Ireland and Scotland had recognized, 
what it may, I do not mean to justify tiiis re- 
bellion more than the former. It miglit, however, 
admit some palliation in tixern. In generous minds, 
YOU jx. G o iomd 
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some fimall degree of compassion might be ex- 
cited for an crrour, where they were misled, as 
Cieero says to a Conqueror, quAdam specie et simi- 
Utudine pads, not without a mistaken appearance 
of duty, and for which the guilty have suffered by 
exile abroad, and slavery at home, to the extent of 
their folly or their offence. The best calculators 
compute, that Ireland lost 200,000 of her inha- 
bitants in that struggle. If the principle of the 
English and Scottish resistance at the Revolution is 
to be justified (as sure I am it is), the submission 
of Ireland must be somewhat extenuated. For if 
the Irish resisted King William, they resisted him 
on the very same principle, that the English and 
Scotch resisted King James. ' The Irish Catholicks 
must have been the very worst and the most truly 
unnatural of rebels, if they had not supported 
a Prince, whom they had seen attacked, not for 
any desi^s against their Reli^ti, or their liberties, 
but for an extreme partiality for their sect ; and 
who, far from trespassing on their liberties and 
properties, secured both them and the indepen- 
disnce of their Country in much the same manner, 
that we have seen the same things done at the period 
of 1782 — I trust the last Revolution in Ireland. 

That the Irish Parliament of King James did 
in some particulars, though feebly^ . imitate the 
rigour, which had been used towards the Irish, fe 
true enough. Blamable enough they wete for 

^ what 
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stitutioos, but the eternal order of things gt\*es 
judgment ; a tide, which is not the creature, but 
the roaster, of positive Law ; a title, which, though 
not fixed in its term, is rooted in its principle, in 
the law of nature itself, and is indeed the original 
ground of all known property ; for all pix)pcrty in 
soil will always be traced back to that source, and 
will rest there. The miserable Natives of Ireland, 
who ninety-nine in an hundred are tormented with 
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quite other cares, and are bowed down to labour 
for the bread of the hour, are not, as gendemen 
pretend, plodding with antiquaries for titles of 
centuries ago to the estates of the great Lords and 
'Squires, for whom they labour. But if they were 
thinking of the titles, which gentlemen labour to 
beat into their heads, where can they bottom their 
own claims but in a presumption and a proof, that 
these lands had at some time been possessed by 
their ancestors? These gentlemen, for they have 
Lawyers amongst them, know as well as I, that 
in England we have had always a prescription or 
limitation, as all nations have, against each other. 
The Crown was excepted ; but that exception is 
destroyed, and we have lately established a sixty 
years' possession as against the Crown. All titles 
terminate in prescription; in which (differently 
from Time in the fabulous instances) the son de- 
vours the father, and the last prescription eats up 
all the former. 
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little strength still further reduced ; so that, thougli 
I am told the symptoms of my disorder begin to 
carry a more favourable aspect, I pass the far 
larger part of the twenty-four hours, indeed almost 
the whole, either in my bed, or lying upon the 
couch, from which I dictate this. Had you been 
apprized of this circumstance, you could not have 
expected any thing, as you seem to do, from my 
active exertions. I could do nothing, if I vras still 
stronger, not even " Si mens adforet Hector'^ 

There is no hope for the body of the people of 
Ireland, as long as those, who are in power with 
you, shall make it the great object of their policy 
to propagate an opinion on this side of the water, 
that the mass of their countrymen are not to be 
trusted by their Government : and that the only 
hold, which England has upon Ireland, consists in 
preserving a certain very small number of gentlemen 
Jii full possession of a monopoly of that kingdom. 
This system has disgusted many others besides 
Gatholicks and Dissenters. 
' As* to those, who on ybur side are in the opposition 
toX3ov€mment, they ai»e composed of persons, seve- 
ral of whom I love and revere. They have been 
irritate 4>y a treatment too much for the ordinary 
patience of mankind to bear into the adoption of 
schema, which, however argumeniatively specious, 
would go practically to the inevitable 'ruin of the 
kingdom. The Oppoffltion always connects the 
emancipation of the Catijolicke with these schemes 

of 
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of reformation : indeed it makes the former only a 
member of the latter project. The gentlemen, who 
enforce that opposition, are, in my opinion, playing 
the game of their adversaries with all their might ; 
and there is no third- party in Ireland (nor in Eng- 
land neither) to separate things, that are in them- 
selves so distinct, I mean the admitting people to 
the benefits of the Constitution, and the change in 
the form of the Constitution itself. 

As every one knows, that a great part of the 
Constitution of the Irish House of Commons was 
formed about the year 1614, expressly for bringing 
that House into a state of dependence; and that the 
new representative was at that time seated and in- 
stalled by force and violence ; nothing can be more 
im politick than for those, who w)sh the House to 
stand on its present basis, (as for one, I most sin- 
cerely do) to make it appear to have kept too inoeh 
the principle of its first institution, and to continue 
to be as little a virtual, as it is an actual, represen- 
tative of the Commons. It is the degeneracy ci 
such an institution, so vicious in its principle, that is 
to be wished for. If men have the real benefit of 
a sympathetick representation, none but those, 
who are heated and intoxicated with theory, will 
look for any other. This sort of represeotatiim, tag 
dear Sir, must wholly depend^ not on the force, 
with which k b upheld, but upon the prudmee of 
those, who have inflaenoe upon it Indeed, withoaft 
some sudi prodence in the use of authority^ I do 

not 
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not know, at leaat in the present time^ bow any 
power can long continue. 

If it be true, that both parties are carrying things 
to extremities in different ways, the object, whicb 
you and I have in common, that is to isay, the union 
and concord of our Country, on the basis (^ tkt 
actual represefttatian^ without risking those evils^ 
which any change in the form of our Legislature 
must inevitably bring on, can never be obtained. 
On the part of the Catholicks (that is to say, of the 
body of tlie people of the kingdom) it is a terrible • 
alternative, either to submit to the yoke of declared 
and insulting enemies s or to seek a remedy in 
plunging themselves into the hprrours and crimes 
of that Jacobinism, which unfortunately is not dis* 
agreeable to the principles and inclinations of, I 
am afraid, the majority of what we call the Pro- 
testants of Ireland. The Protestant part of that 
kingdom is represented by the Government itself 
to be, by whole counties, in nothing less than open 
rebellion. I am sure, that it is every where teeoHng 
with dangerous conspiracy. 

I believe it will be found, that though the prin-* 
ciples of the Catholicks, and the incessant endea* 
vours of their clergy, have kept them fnom being 
generally infected with the systems of Ais tilne^i 
yet, whenever their situation brin^ tbem nearer 
into contact with the Jacobin Protestiaots, tb^ are 
ttiore or less infected with their doctrio^ 
' Tt is a muter for mekndady reflecti<Hi ; but I 

am 
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Bin fiilly convinced, thdt many persons in Ireland 
would be glad, that the Catholicks should become 
more and more infected with the Jacol)in madness, 
Id order to furnish new arguments for fortifying 
them in their monopoly. On any other ground it 
is impossiUe to account for the late language of 
your men in power. If statesmen, (let me suppose 
for arguinetilt) upon the niost solid political prip- 
cipleSi conceive themselves obliged to resist the 
wishei of the far more numerous, and, as things 
stand, not the worse part of the community, one 
wooM think they would naturally put their refusal 
m much as possible upon temporary grounds ; and 
that they would act towards them in the most con- 
ciliatory manner, and would talk to them in the 
most gentle and soothing language ; for refusal, in 
itself, is not a very gracious thing : and, nnfortu- 
nately, men are very quickly irritated out of their 
principles. Nothing is more discouraging to the 
loyalty of any description of men, than to represent 
to them, that their humiliation and subjection make 
a principal part in the fundamental and invariable 
policy, which regards the conjunction of these two 
kingdoms. This is not the way to give them a. 
warm mterest in that conjunction. 

My poor opinion is, that the closest connexion, 
between Great Britain and Irtdand is essential to 
the wdl-being, I had almost said, to the very being, 
of the two kingdoms. For that purpose I humbly 
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conceive, that the whole of the superiour, and what 
I should call imperial, politicks ought to have its 
residence here; and that Ireland, locally, civilly, 
and commcrciully independent, ought politically to 
look up to CJ rcat Britain in all matters of peace or 
of war ; in all those points to be guided by her : 
and, in a word, with her to live and to die. At 
bottom, Ireland has no other choice, I mean no 
other rational choice. 

I think, indeed, that Great Britain would be 
ruined by the separation of Ireland ; but, as there 
are degrees even in ruin, it would fall the most 
heavily on Ireland. By such a separation Ireland 
would be the most completely undone country in 
the world ; the most wretched, the most distracted, 
and, in the end, the most desolate part of the ha- 
bitable globe. Little do many people in Ireland 
consider how much of its prosperity has been 
owing to, and still depends upon, its intimate con- 
nexion with this kingdom. But, more sensible of 
this great truth than perhaps any other man, I have 
never conceived, or can conceive, that the con- 
nexion is strengthened by making the major part 
of the inhabitants of your country believe, that 
their case, and their satisl action, and their equaliza- 
tion with the rest of their fellow-subjects of Ireland, 
arc things adverse to the principles of that con- 
nexion ; or that their subjection to a small mono- 
polizing junto, composed of one of the smallest of 

their 
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their own internal factions, is the very condition, 
. upon which the harmony of the ty^o kingdoms 
essentially depends. I was sorry to hear, that this * 
principle, or something not unliice it, was publickly 
and fully avowed by persons of great rank and au* 
thority in the House of Lords in Ireland. 
. ' As to a participation on the part of the Catliolicks 
;in the privileges and capacities, which are withheld, 
/without meaning wholly to depreciate their import- 
' ' ance, if I had the honour of being an Irish Catho- 
;!* .lick, I should be content to expect satisfaction upon 
that subject with patience, until the minds of my 
adversaries, few but powerful, were come to a pro- 
.per temper; because, if the Catholicks did enjoy 
without fraud, chicane, or partiality, some fair por- 
tion of those advantages, which the Law, even as 
now the Law is, leaves open to them ; atid if the 
rod were not shaken over them at every turn, their 
present condition would be tolerable ; as compared 
with their former condition, it would be happy, 
fiut the most favourable Laws can do very little 
towards the happiness of a people, when the dis- 
position of the ruling power is adverse to them. 
Men do not live upon blotted paper. The favour- 
able or the hostile mind of the ruling power is of 
* '. Ar more importance to mankind, for good or evil, 
• than the black letter of any Statute. Late Acts of 
■ Parliament, whilst they fixed atleast a temporary bar 
tothe hopes and progress of the larger description 

of 
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of the nation, opened to them oertain nbordi- 
nate objects of equality ; but it m impoflsible, tbat 
the people should imagine, that any fur measure of 
advantage is intended to them, when tbey hear tfie 
Laws, by which the^' were admitted to thb limited 
qualification, puUickly reprobated as excessive and 
inconsiderate. They must think, that there is a 
hankering after the old penal and persecuting code. 
Their alarm must be great, when tbat declaration u 
made by a person in very M^ and important ofice 
in. the House of Commons, and a» the very first 
specimen and auspice of a new GovemflMOt 

All this is very unfortunate. I have the faaoour 
of an old acquaintance, and entertain^ in common 
with you, a very high esteem for the few Ei^^sh 
persons, who are concerned in the Govcmoient of 
Ireland ; but I am not ignorant of the relation 
these transitory ministers bear to the mom eettled 
Irish part of your Administration. It is a delioate 
topick, upon which I wish to say iMit tittle ; thou^ 
my re6ections upon it are many and serious, lliere 
is a great cry against English iniuence. I am 
quite sure, that it is Irish infkience, that 4lnsada the 
English habits. 

Great disorders have long prevailed in Ireland. 
It is not long since, that the Catholicks were the 
suffering party from those disorders. I am sure 
they were not protected as the case required. Their 
suflferings became a matter of discussion in 

Parliament. 
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ParKament It produced the most iofuriated deck- 
mation against them, ^at I have ever read. An hi* 
qniry was moved into the facts. The dedamatton 
was at least tolerated, if not approved. The in- 
quiry was absolutely rejected. In that case, what 
is left for those, who are abandoned by Grovem- 
ment, but to join with the persons, who are ca« 
paUe of injuring them or protecting them, as they 
oppose or concur in thdr designs ? This will pro- 
duce a very fatal kind of union amongst the peo« 
pie ; but it is an union, which an unequal adminis- 
tration of justice tends necessarily to produce. 

If any thing could astonish one at this time, it is 
the war, that the rulers in Ireland think it proper 
to carry on agdnst the person, whom they call the 
Pope, and against all his adherents, whenever they 
think they have the power of manifesting their 
hostility. Without in the least derogating from the 
talents of your theological politicians, or from the 
military abilities of your commanders (who act on * 
the same principles) in Ireland, and without de- 
rogating from the zeal of either, it appears to me, 
that the Protestant Directory of Paris, as States- 
men, and the Protestant hero, Buonaparte, as a 
General, have done more to destroy the said Pope 
and all his adherents, in all their capacities, than 
the junto in Ireland have ever been able to effect. 
You must submit your fasces to theirs, and at best 
be contented to follow with songs of gratulation, or 

invectives, 
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invectives, according to your humour, the triumphal 
car of those great conquerors. Had that true Pro- 
testant Hochcy with an army not infected with the 
slightest tincture of Popery, made good his landing 
in Ireland, he would have saved you from a great 
deal of the trouble, which is taken to keep under a 
description of your fellow citizens, obnoxious to you 
from tlieir religion. It would not have a month's 
exbtence, supposing his success. This is the alli- 
ance, which, under the appearance of hostility, we 
act as if we wished to promote. All is well, pro- 
vided we are safe from Popery. 

It was not necessary for yoU| my dear Sir, to ex- 
plain yourself to mcj (in justification of your good 
wishes to your fellow citizens) concerning your total 
alienation from the principles of the Catholicks. I 
am more concerned in what we agree, than in what 
we differ. You know the impossibility of our 
forming any judgment upon tlie opinions, religious, 
moral or political, of those, who in the largest sense 
are called Protestants ; at least as these opinions 
and tenets form a qualification for holding any civil, 
judicial, military, or even ecclesiastical situation. I 
have no doubt of the orthodox opinion of many, 
both of the clergy and laity, professing the esta- 
blished religion in Ireland, and of many, even 
amongst the dissenters, relative to the great points 
of the Christian faith : but that orthodoxy concerns 
them only as individuals. As a qualification for 

employment, 
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iployment, we all know, that in Ireland it is not 
necessary, that they should profess any religion at 
all : so that the war, that we make, is upon certain 
theological tenets, about which scholastick disputes 
are carried on (rquo Marie by controvertists, on 
their side, as able and as leai^ned, and perhaps as 
well intentioned, as those are, who fight he battle 
on the other pait. To .them I would leave those 
controversies. I would turn my mind to what is 
inoi*e within its competence, and has been more my 
study (though for a man of the world I have thought 
of those things) I mean the moral, civil, and poli- 
tical good of the countries we belong to, and in 
which God has appointed your station and mine. 
Let every man be as pious as he pleases ; and in 
the way, that he pleases ; but it is agreeable neither 
to piety nor to policy to give exclusively all manner 
of civil privileges and advantages to a negative re- 
ligion, — such is the Protestant without a certain 
creed ; and at the same time to deny those privileges 
to men, whom we know to agree to an iota in every 
one positive doctrine, which all of us, who profess 
the religion authoritatively taught in England, hold 
ourselves, according to our faculties, bound to be- 
lieve. The Catholicks of Ireland (as I have said) 
have the whole of our positive religion ; our dif* 
ference is only a negation of certain tenets of theirs. 
If we strip ourselves of that part of Catholicism^ 
we abjure Christianity. If we drive tbem from 

VOL. IX. H H that 
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that holding, nvilhout eng^ng them in some otbelP 
positive religion, (which you know by our qualifying 
laws wc do not) what do we better than to hold 
out to them terrours on the one side, and bounties 
on the other, in favour of that, which, for any thing 
we know to the contrary, may be pure Atheism ? 

You are well aware, thut when a man renounces 
the Roman religion, there is no civil inconvenience 
or incapacity whatsoever, which shall hinder him 
from joining any new or old sect of Dissenters ; or of 
forming a sect of his own invention upon the most 
antichristian principles. Let Mr. Thomas Paine 
obtain a pardon, (as on change of Ministry he may) 
there is nothing to hinder him from setting up 
a church of his own in the very midst of you. He 
is a natural-born British subject. His French citi- 
zenship does not disqualify him, at least upon a 
peace. This Protestant Apostle is as much above 
all suspicion of Popery as the greatest and most 
zealous of your Sanhedrim in Ireland can possibly 
be. On purchasing a qualification, (which his 
friends of the Directory are not so poor as to be 
unable to effect) he may sit in Parliament ; and 
there is no doubt, that there is not one of your tests 
against Popery, that he will not take as fairly, and 
as much ejt anitnoy as the best of your zealous states- 
men. I push this point no further ; and only ad- 
duce this example (a pretty strong one, afld fully in 
point) to show what I take to be the madness and 
• folly 
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UA\y of driving men, under the existing circom- 
etances, from ^ny positive religioti whatever into the 
irrelig^on of the times, and its sure concomitant 
jMinciples of anarchy. 

When reli^on is brought into a question of civil 
and political arrangement, it must be considered 
more politically than theolc^cally, at least by us, 
who are nothing more than mere laymen. In that 
light the case of the Catholicks of Ireland is pe- 
culiarly bard, whether they be laity or clergy. Ii 
any of them take part, like the gentleman you men- 
tion, with some of the most accredited Protestants 
of the country in projects, which cannot be more 
abhorrent to your nature and disposition than they 
are to mine ; in that case, however few these Ca« 
tholick factions, who are united with factious Pro- 
testants, may be: (and very few they are now, 
whatever shortly they may become)— on their ac- 
count the whole body b considered as of suspected 
fidelity to the Crown, and as wholly undeserving of 
its favour. But if, on* the contrary, in those dis- 
tricts of the kingdom where their numbers are the 
greatest, where they make, in a manner, the whole 
body of the people, (as, out of cities, in three- 
fourths of the kingdom they do,) these Catholicks 
show every mark of loyalty and zeal in support of 
the Government, which at best looks on them wit(i 
an evil eye; then th^r very loyalty is turned agpunst 
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their claims. They are represented as a contented 
and happy people ; and that it is unnecessary to 
do any thing more in their favour. Thus the 
factious disposition of a few among the Catholicks, 
and the loyalty of the whole mass, are equally 
assigned as reasons for not putting them on a par 
with those Protestants, who are asserted by the 
Government itself, which frowns upon Papists, to 
be in a state of ^nothing short of actual rebellion, 
and in a strong disposition to make common cause 
with the worst foreign enemy, that these countries 
have ever had to deal with. What in the end can 
come of all this ? 

As to the Irish Catholick Clergy, their con* 
dition is likewise most critical : if they endeavour 
by their influence to keep a dissatisfied laity in 
quiet, they are in danger of losing the little credit 
they possess, by being considered as the instruments 
of a Government, adverse to the civil interests of 
their flock. If they let things take their course, 
they will be represented &s colluding with sedition, 
or at least tacitly encouraging it. If they re- 
monstrate against persecution, they^ propagate re- 
bellion. Whilst Government publickly avows hos- 
tility to that people, as a part of a regular system, 
there is no road they can take, which does not lead 
to their ruin. 

If nothing can l)e done on your side of . the 
7 water. 
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water, I promise you, that nothing will be done 
here. Whether in reality, or only in appearance, 
I cannot positively determine; but you will be 
left to yourselves by the ruling powers here. It is 
thus ostensibly and above-board ; and in part, I 
believe, the disposition is real. As to the people 
at large in this country, I am sure they have no 
disposition to intermeddle in your affairs. They 
mean you no ill whatever; and they are too 
ignorant of the state of your affairs to be able to 
do you any good. Whatever opinion they have 
on your subject is very faint and indistinct ; and 
if there i3 any thing like a formed notion, even 
that amounts to no more than a sort of humming, 
that remains on their ears, of the burthen of the 
old song about Popery. Poor souls, they are 
to be pitied, who think of nothing but dangers 
long passed by ; and but little of the perils, that 
actually surround them. 

I have been long, but it is almost a necessary 
consequence of dictating, and that by snatches, 
as a relief from pain gives me the means of ex- 
pressing my sentiments. They can have little 
weight as coming from me ; and I have not power 
enough of mind or body to bring them out with 
their natural force. But I do not wish to have 
it concealed, that I am of the same opinion to 
my last breath, which I entertained when my 

faculties 
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fecuUies were at the best; and t have not held 
back from men in power in this kingdom, to whom 
I have very good wishes, any part of my sentiments 
on this melancholy subject, so long as I had means 
of access to persons of their consideration. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
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